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Think Over! 


Even a slight dash of pure 
Turkish makes an ordinary ciga- 
rette smokable. 


Then how about Helmar that’s 
ALL pure Turkish tobacco?—why, 
| it’s one of the luxuries of life! 


4 Is the best too good for 
 you?—of course not! 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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VICTROLA 
CThe instrument specially made 
to play Victor and Victrola Records 


The greatest artists of all the world 
make records for the Victor Company 
exclusively because they are convinced 
that only the Victrola brings their art 
into your home in all its beauty. 

Such fidelity of tone is possible 
only because Victor Records and the 
Victrola are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of 
manufacture. They should be used 
together to secure a perfect reproduc. . 
tion. That is the way for you to hear 
in your own home the superb inter- 
pretations of the greatest artists exactly 
as they themselves heard and approved 
their own work. 


Victrola XVU, $275 
Victrola XVI} electric, $332.50 
Mahogany or 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchro- 
nized in the processes of manufacture, and should be 
used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 


This Month 


Cover: Idle Moments | 
Harrison Fisher 


Decoration by W. T. Benda 


Buddies 
John A. Moroso 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 
Kindred of the Dust 
Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 
The Secret 
arvey O’Higgins 
Photographic illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 
Back Pay 


Fannie Hurst 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


The Water-Cross 
Jack Boyle 


Tllustrated by Lee Conrey 
That Girl 


Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


The Stage To-day 


‘Why Do They Marry? 
Uneasy Street 


The Broken Flange 


The Crimson Tide 


An Iskwao for Trésor 


James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


The American Girl R 13 
Meredith Nicholson 

The Voyages 14 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


16 


22 


29 


35 


41 


46 


49 
Photographs in Artgravure 
53 
Dana Gatlin 
Tllustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
60 
Arthur Somers Roche 
Tllustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
67 
Rupert Hughes 
Tilustrate1 by Walt 
Messing Around in Mexico 74 
Rex Beach 
Tilustrated with photographs 
78 
7 
Robert W. Chambers 
Illust-atel by Grant T. Reynard ” 


Next Month 
A Big Idea 
and 


Rupert Hughes 


OST of us have Big Ideas—for to-morrow. Many 

of us keep too busy sharpening our mental lead- 

pencils and jockeying for a start ever to carry them out. 

We're usvally afraid of them; they sometimes seem 
fearfully absurd if they are Big. 


Rupert Hughes had a Big Idea—one that others might 
have called fantastical, might even have said was im- 
possible of development. Think of that gayest of story- 
tellers, with sparkle and brilliancy and piquancy and 
beauty all at his tovch, attempting anything so patently 
bare of the elerents of fiction as the story of a muddy, 
easy-going, rather friendly-looking river! 


But Mr. Hughes was sure of his idea; he knew he had 
something Big. It had been with him through life. Asa , 
boy, he lived on the Mississippi, and it had taken hold | 
of him. He had looked into its lazy-seeming depths 
and across its silken stretch—and saw it not as muddy 
water but as a hidden, mysterious, alluring Force that 
gripped and awed him. 


What he had planned as a short story broke all bounds, 
just as the Mississippi itself overflows its usual confines. 
He told it as only Hughes can tell a story. 


He knew he was breaking the rules; he |-new that he 
was doing something that had never been dene, that 
others had said couldn’t be done successfrllv. Jt had 
novelty; it had strength, power, might—brt whcever 
heard of thestory of a river—the story of a river and the 
girl who conquered it? 


What Mr. Hughes did write was a Runert Hughes 
masterpiece, the epic of the Mississirr i- erd for Cosmo- 
POLITAN, the MAGAZINE of Fic IpEas. ‘he Fath r of 
Waters will be published in two rarts, tle frst in 
DECEMBER COSMOPOLITAN, on sale at all news-stands 
November roth. 


ECEMBER COSMOPOLITAN— America’s great- 

est magazine, growing greater with each issue— 
will, as usval, contain the world’s best fiction for the 
month by writers sch as \r. Hughes, Robert W. 
Chambers, Peter B. Kyne, Albert Payson Terhune, Ida 
M. Evans, James Oliver Curwood, Arthur Somers Roche, 
—_ Dickson, Josephine Daskam Bacon, and Jack 
Boyle. 


More than a Million Copies Each Issue 


Joszrs A. Moons, Vice-President and Treasurer 


Ray Lona, Vice-President 


W. G. Lanapon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th 8t., New Yore 


Raxpourn [eanst, President 
PosTaGE, 50 CENTS BEXTRA; FOR OTHER COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRA 


$2.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A COPY 
Published monthly ans 119 West 40th Street New York. N.Y.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as seeond-ciass matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York. N. Y. under the Act of March 8. 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 


Atlanta. Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chicago : Los Angeles, Calif.: San Franciseo (alii. 
We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwis- directed we begin all subscri-tions with the current { 
When sending in your re..ewal or making a request for a change of address, rlease rive us fcur weeks’ notice. If you eink soa 
address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering enatied on receipt of 25 cents / 
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‘Westclox 


REGISTERED Vv. S PATENT OFFICE 


OOD alarm clocks find 
homes quickly nowa- 
days. Westclox are 

usually the first ones over the 
counter. 

There’s a simple reason for 
the present big demand: 
women have found that a de- 
—— alarm clock is a 

andy household timekeeper. 

It is practical and eco- 
nomical. Youcan buy two or 
three Westclox for the price 
of one more expensive time- 


piece. Besides, clocks in 
several rooms save many 
steps. 


We are doing our best to 
meet the growing demand 
for Westclox. Even so, Big 
Ben, Baby Ben, Sleep-Meter 
and America have more 
friends than they can serve. 

Greater production is not 
just a matter of more factory 
space and machines. It takes 
time to train clockmakers to 
the Westclox quality standard. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


La Salle and Peru, IIL, U.S. A. 
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Schools for Boys 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND RATE EX?EN 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


SES 
FIR REPROOF BUILDII NGS 


Allen Military School {oF Boys. Founded 1853. 


A country school with military training. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Direc’ play. Upper and lower school. Catalog 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Bo C. 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys 


ehusetts Institute of Technol 

schools. Every teacher a 8) 
ANKLIN Kor’ cipal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley 8a.) 


Powder Point School Bays; Prepares boys 


ess. 
A plan of military training, yet the boy's individuality is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium and = eng Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address H K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS. "Duxbury, 71 King Cesar Road. 


exclusively for 


Each boy's indi- 
Williston Seminary ‘id develo: 
cient Prepa: y and scientific dep. 
Stimulating in the Big athletic fields. Paix bu build: 
79th year. Lower S hool _ separate building. Booklet. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAT TH, A. B.,(Harvard 1899) Principal. 
MASSsAC TTs, Easth 


Worcester Academy 
85 years given to the care and of 
modates 200 boys. Faculty of 20 trained, ressive 
$550—$850. Alumni all over the world. 
Catalog. SAMUEL F. HOLMgEs, M. A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Stamford Military Academy Thorough 
and military t-aining, iostering the intellectual, physical, 
_ — needs of develop'ng boys. Personal instruction 


CONN., Stamford. WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., 


S ff Id A Military School for Col eve Pre- 
utield paratory and Business C 3% hours 
from New York City. Mod:rn buildings. wath etics. De. 
partment for young boys, house mother. $800. Bo klet. 
c.L.1I. Found Lig 
HOBART G. TRUESDALE, A. a Principal. 
Connscncur, Sume'a, 11 Main Stree 


A School for the Individual. Boys enter 
Roxbury any time during the year. Masters former 
University faculty men. All athletics except football. Ex- 
cellent equipment. Personal attention and srall classes 
e school expensive. Write for illustrated KI 
Roxbury School, Inc. FerRIs,B.A.,Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Cheshire. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual went 
tion. Small classes. "Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-kn 
school crew. Enrollment 125. Summer cession. Gatalog. 

A. M. M. A., Director. 

New York, Ithaca, Box 102. 


for 45 boys, 8 to 16. Beautiful loca- 
Kyle School ff tion, 22 miles from New York. 30th 
First. prize winner competitive malitary drill 
N. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘Your 
school *—visitors’ ex: cession. Summer 
camp in the Catskil PAUL KYLE. 
NEw YORK, Box 504. 


4 for Boys. 2} :.iles from New Yo 
Irving School {2 the Deautiful, histor! “Irving 


aster. 

ngs Prepa: all colleges and 

technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. 
Pool. Gy J.M. FurRMAN, A. M., 

New York, ‘Tarrytown-on- -Hudson, Box 915. Headmaster. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years 2 refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical inilitary "raining with field work. 
Colleze and age preparation. Physical training and 
athletic snorts. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEW York, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


M a ius John's School. A its 


to 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business, and superior mili- 


G -GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New York, Mantine Box 111. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Evsvenes for college or busi- 
ness. U.S. Army ‘Omcer, pecial School for Ju- 
Dr. C President. 


niors. Catalog. 5. 
Mas CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
New Jersey, Wenonah, Box 403. 
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The Rosenbaum School 


Intensive Preparation for College by individual instruc- 
tion or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. Enter any 
time during Science Laboratory. Dormitory, 


Pennsylvania Military College 
command. Crack Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. Arts, 
Science, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Economics and 
Finance. All Athie' ics. “The West Point of the 
stone State.” CHARLES E. HYATT, President 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 505. 


ay? 0) 
NEw YorK, Publishers Building. 


Fo 
Swarthmore P re School B Y 4 
College Preparatory. Equip) prepare boys for their 
chosen careers and to help them decide on life work. Rec- 
reation balanced with study. Strong separate Junior De- 
partment. Junior School. Parents and boys invited to call. 
Pa., Swarthmore, Box 104. A. H. TOMLINSON, Hdmr, 


Gymnasium, Fennis, Boating, etc. Spec 
Review for Fall E nations. Write for Booklet. 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


d di For the all-around of manly noms. 
€aaie athletic sports. 60-acre campus. Prepara' 

for college and business life. ‘Conducted without thou ht 
of profit. asa School for boys from 11 to 14. Wr 


for Catalog 
R W. SWETLAND, Headmaster. 
NEw JERSEY, Box 11-K 


fent school 
The Pennington School 
75 minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Technical Schools or Business. Strong faculty. Swim- 
ming pool. Athletics. Junior school with home care fo 
boys 9to13. FRANK MACDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster. 
EW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. 


military country school for 
Newton Academy ». young boys. 2 ‘hours from 


jummer 


. Catal 
NEW JERSEY, ‘Newton. Purr 8. WILSON, J A.M. ; Principal. 


TheArmy andN avy Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. ttage 
nasium ond athletic feld. Write for illustrated ca’ 
D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs.) 


Tome School 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Staunton Military Academy Largest Private 

East. Boys from 10 to 20 yeorecd progered tor for the’ niver- 

sities, Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, 

— ig Bool and athletic park. New $275,000 barracks. 
0. For catalog address 

Staunton. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Prin. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 

Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beautiful 

Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre 

for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 

Dinip alland Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $425. 
oodstock, Box 1, HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Hdm. 


Freehold Military School for 70stlert young 


of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 

promptness, orderliness and self reliance. Study and play 

carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. *‘'The school 

with the personal touch."” Major M. DUNCAN. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold, Box 11 


. | 
Fishburne Military School Prepares for uni- 
ness. Personal attent'on. Renee military training. 40th 
ma admits to all Ne 


. 
at Grottoes for all students. MAJ. 
VirGinia, Waynesboro, Box 401. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
tion for college or business. Eficient faculty, small classes, 
Individual attention. Boys taught how tostudy. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 35th year. For catalogue, 
dress Drawer C-5. Cot. T. D. LANDON, 


NEw JERSEY, Bordentown. Prin. and Commandant. 


Augusta Military Academy 
famous Valley of bk non g New fireproof buildings now 
com pleted—best eq ped academic.building in the State. 
Steam heat, electric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds. 
$550. Catalog. THos. J. ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, JR., 
VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance. Principals. 


‘oll 
Carson Long Institute 
Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building for boys 
under 13 years. Healthful penne? location. Terms: 
and up; Juniors, $295. Boys taught how to learn and to 


A Presbyterial Military School. An 

Greenbrier up-to-date military boarding school 
for 100 boys. Instructors—all college gradu: 7 
mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, 
&O.R.R. Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms $375. 


Cc. 
live. RSO:1 wong INSTITUTE. H. B. M M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A Box 
George School Kentucky Military Institute 


Co-educational with Se te Dormitory Buildings. 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Cree’.. Athletics. 
Friends’ management. . A. WALTON, A. M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


The School with a winter home in Florida. vountes 


school’s history. 
necessary to register at once. For Catalog 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon. THE SECRETARY. 


Mercersburg Academy physical, 

ing for college or business. Christian sete from the great 

universities. In the eters ed Cumberland Valley. New 

gymn-sium. Equi rent modern. Write for catalog. 

Address WILLIA.i MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 10°. 


Branham & Hughes | Military Academy 


Highest grade rat eneral courses. Noted for 
strong faculty. under supervision of Frank 
. Jordon. location. it moral surroundings. 
$450 includes ever: thea ne NHAM & HUGHES 
TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


High, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individuai 
attention. Extensive Baseball Golf course and tennis 


pool. Ad Dr. A. W. TR. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsbure, Box 814. President. 


The Columbia Military Academy BY}! 

U,S.Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acrecam;)- 

us, splendid equipment. R.O.T.C. under 

Lt.-Col. E. F. Ce U.S.A. Junior school for small 

boys. Cat: THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE. Colu ‘bia, Box 203. 


ern, 
vidual instruction in colleg general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
dormitory system. Athletic field. 
ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmas 
Harrisburg, Box C. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Forty-sixth year. Prepares for college or business. High 
standards. Unit R.O.T.C. Ilealth record 
Charges moderate. For catalog and _ views 
C. R, ENDSLEY, Supt. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 80. 


Military Academy. Founded 3768. 

Nazareth Hall A military ac academy f or boys. Col- 

and b ‘Sen jor, Inter- 

and Sunlor Departments. “Vigorous athletic and 
the 


military life. 
v. A. D. THAELER, D. D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, th. 


The Citadel 
Founded 184: acs. Rated or Dept. a “Distinguished 
tific an ‘ourses. 
Cou. O. J. Bonp, Superintendent. 


SovuTH CAROLINA, Charlesto 


Perkiomen School 1° Oratory, Bust 


ness. Agriculture. All athletics. campus. 

ships. Development of Character and Training for = ice 
ouraim. Ju — School for — boys in separate 
cottage. Catalog. . KRIEBEL, D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Penn burg, Box 4 


Three departments. Acadom 
Marion Institute —secondary co 4 
—college courses, Army and Navy,—preparation for West 
Point and Annapolis. Modern equipment, progressive 
aculty, thorough training. Catalogs. ress 
Cot. W. L. MURFEE 


ALABAMA, Marion. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition. lennon and kind of school desired. 
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Schools for Boys 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


We tutor but do not cram.” 

DI or the June and nod! oper Entrance 
Examinations of all aeees The School is open through- 
out the year. Admission may be m made at any time pro- 
vided that the School authorities feel that the required 
subjects may be thoroughly reviewed in time for aR 
examinations. For booklet, terms and any desired inf 


mation, 
JoHN G. Hun, Pa.D. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 


Students pre 


Gulf Coast Military & Naval Academy 


Open air school on the Gulf. Boys sleep out of doors, every 
night in the year. Junior School for boys between ages of 8 
and 15. Military and Naval training under Government 
Officers. Send us the Boy and we will return yu the Man. 

Misstssipp!, Gulfport,R.1. Address THE PRINCIPALS. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, addres: 
LONEL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEw MExico, Roswe.l, Box E. 


St. John's Military Academy 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instructions. ed on high 


Western Academy ated 
through Officers’ Reserve Training Corps. Ganects of 
200 annually taxed. Early advised. ess 
Cou. G. D. EaTon, Superintend 

MAJOR iL. JACKSON, Principal 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


for boys between 13-17 


High School; Agricultural and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. 

acre farm, fully equipped. Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Football, S-vim- 
Canofing. Tuition, includ- 
ing board, $300—12 months. Send 
for Booklet. 


F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster 
Lakeville, Conn, 


Wentworth Military Academy 
eng | boys whom the sere day school does not 
interest. Separa‘e “smaller boys‘’ department. Certificate 
aamits to leading colleges and erations. For catalog 
dress Supt. 


REVIOUS experience in buajness is seldom re- 

quired by executives of a young man or woman who 

holus a Pr irce School diploma, 

e su cess of its gradua*.3 for more than $0 years 

has prove ! conclusively the value and thoroughness of 

Peirce Scnool training in preporing men “ae women 
for responsible positions in commercial life. 

Courses in Banking, Bookkeeping, Office Methods, 
Secretarial Work, under experienced instructors. Large, 
completely. equipped building, including gymnasium. 
Write for 55th Year Book. 


The Secretary, Pine St., west of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastman School of Business) or, early 
Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 
Accountir Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. tsothsexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
successful men. al vear. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New York, Pougnkeepsie, Box 655. C. C. Gangs. 


Page Military Academy for 


acre campus, five semi- venteen 
resident teachers. No h hool aE Everythin: 
apted to meet the needs of little ils est school 


its ¢ clase in America. Write for Catal 
CAL., Los Angeles, R. F. D., No.7. Novant A. GIBBs. 


ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago: Boys edu- 
cated through books and ‘‘ observation” tours to Chicago's 
industrial institutions. Separate lower school for younger 
boys. For particulars ress Cot. H. D. ABELLS, Sup’t. 

LLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


Kemper Military School 


Highest rating by U. 8S. War Depa foment. Com Win 
military and college schoo! w $150, 
fire-proof barrack: Tuition 3800, 
For catalog address Con . JOHNSTON, Supt. 
MIssouRI, Boonville, 712 Third Street, 


For College 


Lake Forest 
Pre 


Chicago.) JOHN WAYNE RIcHARDS, Headmaster. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118. 


Missouri Military Academy 
With new $75,000 fir barracks is the best equipped 
military school in the “College Preparatory, 
Business and Music. Catalogue. Address 
THE PRESIDENT. 
MISSOURI, Mexico. 


Miami Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood. Collegiate Courses, 
preparation for Govt. Academies, Higher Colleges, Uni- 
versities or business. Ca‘ +" 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 
Outo, Germantown, Box 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful ‘ocation. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certifi- 
cates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
. M. HE NSHAW, Superintendent. 
On10, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cinci nnati). 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get {in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for eral rs 


If you care to your requirements, giving such 
details as Lg age and the sex of the child, the ap + 
amount to spend, the location d we 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable schools. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, New York. City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS ; 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training schools for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and St, 
Dancing. Day and even ng 94: 


Schools of Physical Education 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Co-ed. 30m. from Wash., D.C. A 
Eastern 20th-Century College. Fine new 
tand..rd A. B. course. mag two-year degree courses 
and Bus. Superior Music 


U. Roopr,Ph.D.,LL.D., 


Prep. 
Opened September 30th. 
President. 


ERVIN 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. 


n the foothills of the White 

Tilton Seminary i Mountains. For young men and 

Srepers ‘ation for college and business. Home 

sonomilce. Cc tian Influence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre 

athletic field. Separate department for young boys. En- 
dowment permits moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St. Principal. 


TheCoraL. Williams Institute Progres- 

women of national 

and day, prepares for college, also general courses. 
buildings, clima\ 
LIFORNIA, Berkeley. 


co-educational school 
vi.ion of the of life. College 
Business Mus ra.ory and Dom tle and 
Science. Military training, Gymnas ium and “Athletic elds. 
75th yesr. Endowed: —low Catalog. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 


utiful, healthful location. 
Pillsbury Academy Coeducational. 15 neres 
camp’ uildings. Maximum college Piano, 
elocution, art, do’ ence. Gymnasium, 
imming pool, all athletics. Individ ction. En- 
dowed. 43rd year. Catalog. M os, Fad 
MINNESOTA. Owatonna. incipal, 


Grafton School 


Boarding and day school for girls, 4-14 yrs. Day school 
for boys u under 12. French, Music, Art. 35 min. from 
Capital in beautiful subUFD, Limited number. Address 

M. HADDEN, Principal. 

MARYLAND, Chevy pm. m7 Grafton St. 


Foun 
Grand River Institute Founded 1851, Strictly 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
pad training in business SS music and 
E 


Principal. 
Austinburg, Box 2. 


Battle Creek Normal School 


Physical Education, Summer Course, July 7th, atx weeks 
Normal Course, Sept. 10th, three years. Highest grade 
training; standard and special unique facilit'es and equip- 
ment. Ad RAMPTON M.D., Dean. 
MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Bo’ 

OF PHYSICAL 


Chicago School 
Summer School June 3“ to Aug.9. Prepares young women 
od Physical Directors, Playground Supervisors, Dancing 
eachers ‘and Swimming Instructors. Well supervised 
donaieery: Spring and fall cm A DIRECTOR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


American College of Physical Education 


wo year normal course preparing high school graduates 
hyaleal directors and p and jayground supervisors. Includes 
athletics, and o-educational—accredited. 
Opportunity f ‘or partia Self-eupport. Entrance Feb 1, 1919. 
ILLINo!Is, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. 4 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Address 


NEw York Ciry, 218 cor. 121st St. 
OF ELOCUTION 


The National School 
The oldest. chrrtered school of me in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. hysical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional inishing Come 
Dormitories. For catalog, , address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, De Lancy St. 


Bur schools m one 
Prachcal stage lrainmq 
The Schods students stockano 


Write for detailed catalog study desired te 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
225 W. 57th St. 
w York 


for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN( 


Benjamin Nathaniel who stam- 

himself twenty years so badly 

he could hardly talk, originator of the 

Bogue Unit Method o° Restoring Per- 

fect Speech and Founder of the Bogue 
Institute for Stammerers and Stutterers, an institu- 


tion with national patronage, st 

the medical profession, has written a 70-page illus- 
trated book telling ie bow he cured himself. ontains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 


where free, and postpaid upon request to 


BENIAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 2452 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Going away to school broadens,the child. Find the right 


and contagious nursing. Schoo! 
application to the Supt. of Hospital and ose 
ICHIGAN, t. 


Summer Camps . 
The Tela-Wauket Camps nior qu. 


Girls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, Vermont, Famous fine paddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in 
ship. of. Wonderland” in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys 
MASSACHUSETTS, Calubridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


Junior Plattsburg 


Lake Cham: ‘The camp where you can Oy 
An all around for 
particulars please 


and training. 


lease address Executive Secretary. 
JUNIOR PLATTSBURG. 
New York Ciry, 9 East 45th Street. . 


school here. 


Business Schoots 
| 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. Govt. rating. ae Be 
“Honor School.” Also six weeks summer school. Catalogue. 
eee is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
7 
Narses Training Schools 
Hurley Hospital Training School nies. 
Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, 
| 


~ 


vice, Art, M 


‘Schools for Gils and Colleges for Women 


Preparatory: finishing school. 

Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College 
Plano Voice 


ully equi 
Violin, Pipe 


nasium with swimming pool. 
Costume Design and Home 
Secretarial 
tional unities, 
life. 


164B Summit Street 


or Girls. 25 miles from Boston. 
Howard Seminary Gotege preparatory and gene- 
ral courses. Household economics. Strong courses in in- 
strumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horseback 
riding. All —— bY and lower school. 50 pupils. 
$600-$800. and C. P. KENDALL, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bitioswater, 10 Howard Street 


Lasell Seminary 
Advanced work for high graduates. Home 
nomics, jal, Art Pre-Conservatory Musi 
Courses. Athletic fields. Thisty acres. "Fifteen 
uy M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, “Auburndale, 109 Woodiand Road. 


For high school girls or graduates. Effi- 
Glen Eden cient teaching, social training, cnyaloal 
culture. Elective studies; no examinations; beautiful estate; 
outdoor sports; music, art, domestic science, expression, 
secretarial; moderate rates. Near New York City. Tenth 
year. National attendance, select patronage. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford, FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND. 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $500 
or $800 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEW YorK, Middletown. 


The Scudder School overlooking te 


for responsible girls and young women. Modern school 

College Preparatory, Practical Finishing Course Physicai 

Training, Househoid Arts, Secretarial, Post Graduate. 

Gymnasium, REGISTRAR C. 8S. SCUDDER. 
New York, N. Y. c. ; 320-322 W. 72d St. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 5lst year. Academic and economic courses. 
parate school for ey young girls. For Brochure address 
FULLER, Prin. 
ARTHA “J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
New YorK, Box 31. 


° *_ Suburban School for 
Mies C. E. Mason's School tor 
ony 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 

3 to 25; Lower School for 7 to 13. All 
including vocational. Certificate admits to leading col- 


NEw YorRF, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 700. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
N.Y. 49 miles from N.Y. City 600 feet elevation. Home- 
like atmosphere. General and special courses. Athletics. 
Moderate. Catalog. PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEw YORK, Carmel, Box 706. President. 


select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor é to New York 
and Phila. College preparatory and general courses. Two 
years finishing course for high school graduates. Sec 
work. New gymnasium and —— pool. Junior Dept. 
WYANT, Trincipal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 237. 


Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art usic, 
Expression. Arts and Crafts, and Household Manag 
ment. College Preparation. Catal 
CHRISTINE 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 


President. 


Highland Hall all colleges, Girls, Preparation for 


Music, Art, Domestic Arts. Adio oining baths for all rooms. 
Gym::asium, Swimming pool, Sleeping porch. Specialists 
in each Catalog. 
Nn C. A.B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA. burg. 


If you do not Bor one sulted t to your me mg adver- 
tised in the ve 


tive Cos 
Ti nes Square Stati o, Bux 155. 


WARD- -BELMON T 


For Girnis anv Younc Womtn 


RESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
rs Strong Music and Art 
epar Iso Literature, Expression, 
‘Training ome Economics and Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor spcrts and swimming pool. 
Edenwold is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


rains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary 
in life. B iful, healthful location. Academic and dileg 
Preparator Music, Art, Domestic Sc jones, B_s 
Post-graduate work. Se — Junior Dept. Gym: 
Terms $. og. F. W. STEN -EL, Pancipal. 
PENNSYLVAMIA, Lititz (near riamennet, Box 113. 


A Country School in a 

The Mary Lyon School College Town. Colleg » 
Evepersiery. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing 
urses. One teacher toevery six girls. Open-. ir classrooms. 
Gables, our for girls 6 to 14; se, arate 
equipment. H. M. Cris FRANCES Cums, A. B. 
PENNSY! VA"IA, Swarthmore: Box 1500. Principals 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850. A school for girls occupying 
on the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. 
ted bookl describing new moaned on re- 
ss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


+ pas for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall % ern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate | Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming 
Catalog and views, Address FRANK 8. MAGILL, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin, 


Miss Sayward’ School 2001 College 


proper aratory and arial c Music, Domest 
lence. Physical tre Stdoor sports, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming. Develo) = character, mind and body. 
88 JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Maryland College 


For Women. Courses: College Preparatory; College; 
Domestic Science; Music; Exoression. Advantages: 10 
miles trom Baltimore; ; Fireproof uildings; Strong taculty; 
65 years’ his' gue. Addres 

Mt ARYLAND, uthervillee Box W. 


Th Abb Home Economics, Secretarial, Music 
¢€ 'Y Art work. Intensive training ac complishes 
two years work in one. Individual development and edu- 
cational and social advantages featurized. Reconstruc- 
tive Home ool. 

District OF CoLuMBIA, Washington. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For young women. Junior ape (2 
for High School Graduates. if 
in Domest‘c Science. Music, 
French, Spanish. EDWARD W. TH2MPSON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF CouumBIA, Washington. 


men. Extension courses of two years’ collegiate work. Home 
Economics, Music, Painting, Art, f the 
JAMES E. AMENT, M., 

ated booklet, Box 115, Forest Glen Md: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Suburbs). 


° for Women. In healthful Sou 
Sullins College Virginia, with the anual 
home. New buildings, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Out- 
door Sports, Standard High School .nd Junior College 
Course3. Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 
Write for catalogue and Book of Views. 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres. 


Girls’ Schools 


ju wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If az y not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 
pective pupil and any information you see fit. No charge 


now—o: later. 
MOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YORK, Times’ Square Station, Box 155. 


. For Girls and Young Women. 
Southern Seminary! 52nd year. In Blue Ridge 
Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. Rare 
health record. Home life. College Preparatory. Finishing, 
Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, 
Students from every section of U. S. and outside. Rate $385. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 917. 


Virginia Intermont College Young. wo 
men. 35th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College Cours 3, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Sci.ne:. Music a sp-ci Ity. Large campus. Bracing 
mate. Alt. 1900 feet. New sium and 
VA., Bristol; Box 125. G. NOFFSINGER, A. Re 


Ave er rett ( G oll e for yom 
Music, arte Domestic: Science. 
Newb bullding, ‘laboratories. 80 resident students; 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 
B.A., (Oxon.) Pres. 
Virernta, Danville, Box E. 


62nd 
Walnut Lane School for Girls in 


ot well-poised personality, through intellec- 
. moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 
Grabusten: Home-making; College Preparatory; Special. 
All out-door sports. Miss S. EDNA JOHNSTON,A.B.,Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


Brenau _College-Conservatory 
17th. Summer Session begins June 28th. An Institution 
appealing particularly’ to students talented in music, ora- 
tory, painting, which may be pursued as special or part 
of standard A.B. course. Artistic and — environment. 


GEoraiA, Gainesville, Box B. Address BRENAU. 


College prepar tory and_ ge.eral high 
Ferry Hall school courses, two years of jun.or collene 
work and special instruction in music <a and do- 
mestic artsand sciences. Ina pict res odland estate 
of twelve cres shore of Lake Mic. gan, 28 miles from 
Ch.cag>. Catal Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


Gunston Hall 
A School for Girls. Establishei 1892. College Pre- 
tory. Post-Graduate and omestic 
Athi 


Mgs. B 
DISTRICT OF COLU.iBIA, Washingtom iat 1918 1s Florida Ave. 


Illinois Woman's College Standard College. 


for graduate work and by State 

a of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 

and other special c urses. Bui dings, Mu ic Hall 
‘018, Jac. ville, Box Woman's 


The Birmin ingham School FG 
and courses 

healthful af, in the mountains. 
New pool, 
traint Catal A. R. GRIER, Pres., P. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box 101. A. B., Headmaste 


Is not going to colicge. Beautiful and” 


° A rare combination 
Fairmont the unique adv 
Capital. Regular and special courses: Music, Ars, Bact 


inced 

School graduates. Supervised athi 

Address Mr. & Mrs. AR’ UR | Tea 
OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


| 


School for practical training of young women. College 
aaeae. Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc. For 
catalog address 

PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. 


Chevy Chase School 4 
row. Advantages of city and co ntry 7 a 


The Cowles School [oP 


Music, Domestic Science, ast oe primary through High 

School and Secretarial Courses. Swimming, riding. Sepa- 

rate oe younger girls. rh DENTON, Visitor, Piano 

De A MILTON Cow B., Head of School. 
SNSYLVANIA. Oak Lane, "Philadelphia, 


Devon Manor 

On main line of P. R.R., petuien Phila., i 
Valley Forge region. Out-of-d Coleg 
Vocational Domestic Arta | Secretarial, Social’ Se Sere 


EpDITH SAMSON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Box 106 


Colonial School er of girls the best 
American Culture. Collexe preparatory. Aca/‘lemic Col- 


ITTENDEN EVE 
DISTRICTOF CoLuMBIA, Washington, 1539 Eighteenth St. 


The Kenwood-Loring 


School for Girls. Established g, years. Certificate ad- 
mits puplis t to renin colleges accepting women. Catalogu on 
request. Fall tei 
YER LORING, Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4000 Ellis Ave. 


Frances Shimer School 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
es, Secretarial and Teachers Courses. Certificate 
and 2nd year academic students. C al 4 
ILLINOIs, Mt.Carro‘l, Box 606. REV.WM. P. McKEE Dean, 


Lindenwood Colleg. ge 


Leading College for Young Wom i 
Academy, College Vocational, Music 


J. L. Roem 


for Young Women. In the Val- 
Virginia College ie ley of Virginia, famed for health 
and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior Col- 
lege courses. Music, Art, Ex pression, Selence. 
Catalogue. Address MaTTiE P. Hari 


real Eastern School in eart 
Lenox Hall the“ Stnlor hee 
aud Spec letics 
exclusive. enrollment essential. Tuition $850, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-presid nt. 
VirGiniA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


RS. LOUISE THOMAS, Prin 
MIssourI, City, Box Box 1021, 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in the selection of the right school or college. 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


The 
R and 
Business is the 
i greatest in the World. 


Millions of machines {n_use --- 
more 


DETROIT 
NEANT OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


TRACTOR COURSE IN — 
clding 


LEADING AUTO FA 


d i 
methods ot ln fact, chey 
essisted in outlining 


antee. Write 


MICHIGAN STATE SCHOOL 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
Oldest art school in America. Winter term opens October 
6th. Instruction in drawing, painting, sculpture and illus- 
Faculty of eminent Circular on request. 
Add EANOR B. BARKER. 
PENN., Philadelphia, Broad & Cherry Sts., Box A. 


Coyne Engineering School 
ELECTRICITY IN 3% MONTHS. No need to take 
longer. All practical work. Open all year, enter any time 
day or eve. 20 years of success, 16,000 graduates. Also 
Drafting courses Free catalog, state which course. 
Iuino!s, Chicago, 39-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. 4-X. 


LEARN 


Motion Picture Studio 
and Portrait 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Earn $30 to $200 weekly 
Easy, Pleasant occupation 


E. BRUNEL 
Training PHOTOGRAPHY 
Bro with any otherschool) 
N. 


ras, light sing, de 
veloping, printing, enlar; ine, tinting and poling photo; 


Bx. 

Sia instructors. _Installm en. Practice in 

itudios of Emile Brunel in, "New York, Chicago, Boston Philadel 
, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Bookiet L. 


Conservatories of Music 


n 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 1867 
Clara Baur. Faculty of international reputation. Every 
—s of musical training, Residence Dept. Fifty-third 
ear. Master Violin Class ye Eugene Y wate “King of 
Violinist ists.” MIss BERTHA rectress. 
Ou10, Cincinnati, Highland Ave. & Oak 


Institute of Musical Art $f,th° Sty of New 
school. Frank Damrosch, Director. We ides a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
equipped to give highest advantages to most excoteniie 
talents. Address SECRETARY. 

NEW YoRK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


New 


Lake Forest UniversitySchoolof Music 
Four years’ course required for Performer's and Teacher's 
Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
and recit GT MARTA MILINOWSEKI, B. A., 


ress 
ILLINOIS, ‘Lake Forest, Box 100. Director. 


jong certain, well defined lines 

Early Training 3 establishes character. If your son 

or your daughtershows an aptitude for a particular co. rse 

of training, consult one of the schools in these vages. f 

you want further a33i3tance in the 32lection of a scho ol, 
consult the OSMOPOLITAN 

NEw YORE, New York City, 119 West 40th S 


New York School of Music and Arts 
New York, N.Y. C., Central Park West, cor. St. 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Eng! ing, d _ Course, again feat 
to civilians. Complete in om ye Theory practical 
applications—construction, instatiation, Seating. Write 
for catalog. 27th year opened October a por 19. 

DIsTRicT OF COLUMBIA, W. 9 Tacoma Ave 

and Pennsyl. 


School of Mechano-Therapy 
vedic Hospital. Complete course in 
neluding assage, Corrective Gymnastics, 
Movements, Electro, Thermo, and H Hydro-Therapy with 
associated branches. atalog C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1709-11 Green Street. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $220 covers tuition, board and fur- 
nished room for 48 weeks. Commercial courses at same 
rate. No entrance examination. 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 


Of Milwaukee specializes 
School of Engineering in Electrical Engineering, 
College Degree B. S. in 36 months; Electrotechnics course 
18-36 mons. % yr. Drafting & Practical Electricity Course. 
“ Earn-W! ou-Learn"’ if you like. New term opens. 
Jan. 2nd. Write for catalog mentioning age and education. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 122-373-Broadway. 


4 Do you wish our assistance 
Boarding Schools in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements adver- 
tised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, approxi- 
mate aInOUnE you are willing to spend, and age of pros- 
pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
EW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. J.H.Bachem 


Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largcst institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough mnaerucion at Lowest 
Expense. Catulog mailed free. Addre: 
HENRY K. BROWN, Pres.: ‘Administration Blidg., 
INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


“One of These 
Is Guilty!” 


“I see gold—masses of it—shining—glitter- 
ing. There are two who are fighting for it—a 
man and awoman. One of them is a thief. 
There is only one other who knows the truth, 
and she is long since dead. If I can talk with 
her spirit——” 


The mystery—the romance—the gripping 
horror of it all makes a story it is impossible 
- da down until the breathless end. Read 


Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men a omen who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have tena taught 
Photo-Engraving 
Color Work 
Our earn $25 to$75 aweek. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit = 
self for an advanced > at better pay. Terms eas: 
living inexpensive. and best school of its kind. 
Write for catalog ca 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Schools for Backward Children 
The Hedley School For at 


tarded me 

vidual instruction along normal lines. gr abilities 

developed. Ideal Home life. Association with normal 

children. J. HEDLEY, M. Physician. 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY "(N.Y . Univ.), Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


El Hill A Private Home and School for Deficient 
mi 44111 Children and ¥ outh. Skillful and affection- 
ate care. Invigorating air. 250-acre farm. Home dairy. All 
modern conveniences. Health, 
happiness, eficiency. 71st 
GEORGE A. M. BROWN, M. D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


School for Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children w ho through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Domestic 
Science for older girls | MOLLIE A. Woo:s, Pr ncipal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 1 


Acerwood 
ual instruction to make normal Kindergarten to 
High School: Industrial Arts. omestic Science. Music. 
Gymnastics. Home Life. Medical Supervision. Adequate 
Buildings. Large Campus. 16milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. MIss DEVEREUX. 


ke 
Stewart Home Training Schoo he d 
children. A Private Home and School on a beautiful 
vocal Estate of 500 acres in the famous Blue Grass 
egion of Kentucky. Five Buildings—Cottage Plan, 
Waite for illustrative Catalogue Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 
KENTUCKY, Frankfort. Box 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School » 


For ie and girls 
who need individ- 


Combs Conservatory of Music me 
ruction. Normal Training Course . Pub- 
ie School Music ~~. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 

ly 2 Pupils Sym hon: 
Orchestras. Dormitories men. onterred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, T3198. Sst Comune Dir 


School of Kindergarten Training 


course. Two elementary Ase redited. 

Mid-year term begins Feb. 2. Freshman y be com- 

leted Aug. 13. Four Dormitories adjoining coliens. Splen- 
school Le Illustrated catalog uest. 

ILLINO 2944 Michigan Blvd, ox 52. 


If the school you want is not here ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


Here is an oft repeated to 
p= arents as well as to boys and g! 

e selection of a school is TF of your care- 
ful consideration 
We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, “wy time, about any school, any place, 


anywher 
This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 


In lease give a pproximate 
also sex and age of prospective student. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers’ Building, New York 


It’s in this set by 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
\ (First Uniform Edition) 
He always had a breathless 


story to tell. He knew that 
Romance was not dead. Noman 
ever knew so many different 
kinds of people. No man ever 
visited so many strange lands or 
saw sO many wars in so many 
different places. He was at the 
Boer War—he was in Cuba—he 
saw the Russo-Japanese War— 
he was in Mexico—he was in the 
Great War. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: ‘‘His heart 
flamed against cruelty and injustice. 
His writings form a text-book of 
Americanism which all our peop!c 
would do well to read at the present 


time.” Booth 
TARKINGTON 


FREE tarkiner 


The Flirt—Monsieur Beaucaire—Penrod 
The Magnificent Ambersons 
The Gentleman from Indiana 
Our foremost living American 
novelist today is Booth Tarking- 
ton. Every American sees him- 
selt as a boy in “Penrod.” 
Tarkington hears the very heart- 
beats of the American people. Heis 
simple—direct—startlingly real, His 
humor is of that finer, bigger kind— 
with a deep Ey purpose. 
Because of his closeness to real 
American life, Columbia University s 
$1,000 prize for the best novel of 1918 
went to Booth a for ‘“‘ The 
Magnificent Amberso 


SEND COUPON AT ONCE 

This is a remarkable offer and it 
cannot last long. No American home 
can afford to be without Richard 
Harding Davis and Booth Tarking- 
ton. Sign and mail the coupon at 
once, and you will get one at low 
price—the other free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, com = set of Richard 
FREE the set of Booth Tarkington, in 5 volumes. 
are not eathtactory I will return both sets within 


rodaye, at 51.00 a mo month for wil cided in 
Canada because of duty. 
Occupation. ... +++ Cosme. II 19 
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How Improved Memory 


One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! 
dison Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, 
the lumberman, introduced me to you 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. This isa 
pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on 
you since that day. How is the grain 
business? And how did that amalga- 
mation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
—compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual 
habit to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most fa- 
mous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could get 
it out. “He will show you a lot more 
wonderful things than that, before the 
evening is over.” 


And he did. 


. As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came 
my turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are your in- 
itials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
and telephone number?” Why he asked this, 
I learned later, when he picked out from the 
crowd the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 

t rates and anything else the guests gave 
im in rapid order. 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be 
sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
bowled me over by saying in his quiet modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly 
to do exactly the same things which seem so 
miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really memory. On meeting a man I 
would his name in thirty seconds. while 


Mr. Ad- 


now there are probably 10,000 men and women 
inthe United States, many of whom I have met 
but once, whose names I can call instantly on 
meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, ‘“‘you have given years toit. But 
how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of seven 
simple lessons which I have prepared for home 
study, I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just like playing 
a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most —— man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of one hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward 
and back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. e wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its pr les may be acquired, especially ap 
to me. I may add that I already had occasion 

to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in the preparation for trial of an important action 
in went am about to engage.” 4 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! 1 can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met before 
—and I am getting better all the time. I can 
remember any figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 
“ The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that 1 have become a good conversationalist 
—and 1 used to be as silent as a sphinx when 
I got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trigger” 
memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has 
that kind of a memory if he only knows how 
to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
ing around in the dark for.so many years to 


able to switch the big searchlight on your mind 
and see instantly everything you want to re- 
member. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 


_ Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “I guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “TI forget that right now” 
or “TI can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph 
Smith”? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from a 
letter of his that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice anyone—I don’t 
care who he is—can improve his Memory too% 
in a week and 1,000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your div- 
idends in increased power will be enormous. 

Victor JoNEs 

While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his experience and that of others with the 
Roth Memory Course, he has used only facts that are 
known personally to the President of the Independent 
Corporation, who hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. 
Jones’ story in all its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 
If you are not entirely satisfied send it back 
any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON | 
Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-3711 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5 in full pay- 
ment of course. 


Cos) 
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This Boy Knows. 


THIS BOY HAS HAD THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 
his home for a year and he can 
explain to you interestingly and 
correctly all the familiar things 
which he sees around him. 


His teacher will tell you that 
when she wants a quick and in- 
telligent answer from her class, 
this boy always answers first. 


He understands many sub- 
jects of interest in the papers , 
and magazines and in the con- 
versation of his elders. 


He has made a long start in 
the race for knowledge. 


Do You? 


Answers Every Question a 
Child Can’ Ask 
Why is ice slippery? 
Why is the sea never still? 
Can a plant see? 
What are eyebrows for? 
Why does milk turn sour? 
Why is snow white? 
Do the stars really twinkle? 
What makes the color of the 


sunset? 
What makes knots in wood? 
What makes an echo? 
What makes shadows? 
Why is it warm in summer? 
What is camouflage? 


The Book Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


10,000 Educational Pictures In Five Languages 350 Colored Plates 


English French Spanish Italian 


Curiosity—The Great Teacher 

CURIOSITY is the beginning of all knowledge. Do you know any subject about which your child has not 
asked you a dozen questions? Let him ask as many as he likes, and be sure to answer them correctly. Thatisthe . 
parent’s most important and most easily neglected duty. If you discourage your child’s curiosity you will injure 
his mind, and the bright boy or girl becomes stupid or indifferent. Through curiosity Columbus dis- 
covered America. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the simplest and most natural method of helping the 
child to educate himself. It answers every question a child can ask in plain and simple language. So captivating is this 
great original work to the mind of a child that he absorbs with little effort the profound truths and great facts of the 
world of knowledge, while reading its delightful pages and looking at the thousands of striking educational pictures. 


Your Child Is Unique Your Child’s Chance 


Portuguese 


Your child is like no other child in the world. He has 
his own peculiar taste and need for both physical and 
mental food. If you put a meal before him and let him 
choose what agrees with him best, he will thrive. THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the right kind of nourishing 
food for the child’s mind during the growing years. Give 
your child this remarkable, original work, and watch 
carefully which of the 16 Great Departments interests him 
most, Nature, Science, History, Biography, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Art, Literature, Poetry, or Manual Training. 
It will prove THE KEY to his natural bent, and the kind 
of work or profession in. which he will most easily succeed. 


~ In round numbers, what is your child’s chance to be- 
come successful? If uneducated, he has one chance out of 
150,000; with a common school education, 4 chances; 
with a high school education, 87 chances; with a college 
education, 800 chances; with THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE in the home, every chance. It is not a luxury, it is 
an absolute necessity. It is an IVVESTMENT in your 
child’s future which will pay dividends as long as he lives. 
In over 600,000 homes today the children are being edu- 
cated with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. Give your 
child his chance to compete with them. °. | : 


Satisfy Your Desire To Know By Mailing FREE COUPON Today 


If you have a child to educate, between four and 
sixteen years old, send for the FREE sample-page 
BOOKLET TODAY. It contains 80 fascinating pictures 
and pages from THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, some 
in natural colors. It will help you to decide this impor- 
tant matter without delay. Every day without it is a 
loss to your child. 


Send for this BOOKLET TODAY. 
Mail the FREE COUPON NOW! 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
Please mail descriptive book containing jpeiae 


ages and illustrations from THE BOOK OF WL- 
DGE, and explaining the use and meaning of the work. . : |} 
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“I was astonished at my new power over men and women. 


to do things for me, they seemed EAGER 7O PLEASE ME. 


Secret Maki 


People Like You 


““Getting people to like you is the quick road to suc- 
cess—it’s more important than ability,’’ says this 


It surely did wonders for him. 


How he does 


it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly. 


LL the office was talking about 
A it, and we were wondering 
which one of us would be the 

lucky man. 

There was an important job to be 

filled—as Assistant-to-the-President. 
According to the general run of 
salaries in the office, this one would 
easily pay from $7,000 to $10,000 a 
year. 
, The main requisite, as we under- 
stood it, was striking personality 
and the ability to meet even the 
biggest men in. their offices, their 
clubs, and their homes on a basis of 
absolute. equality. This the firm 
considered of even more impor- 
tance than . knowledge of the busi- 
ness. 

You know just what happens 
when news of.this .sort- gets around 
an office. The boys got to picking 
the man among themselves. They 
had the choice all narrowed down 
to two men—Harrison and myself. 
That was the way I felt about it, 
too. Harrison was big enough for 
the job, and could undoubtedly 
make a success of it. But, per- 
sonally, I felt that I had the edge on 


him in lots of ways. And I was sure 
that the firm knew it, too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of 
pleasure when the president’s secre- 
tary came into my office with a 
cheery smile, looked at me meaningly, 
handed me a bulletin and _ said, 
“Mr. Frazer, here is the news about 
the new Assistant-to-the President.” 
There seemed to be a new note of 
added respect in her attitude toward 
me. I smiled my appreciation as 
she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! 
Never did the sun shine so brightly 
as on that morning, and never did 
rit seem so good to be alive! These 
were my thoughts as I gazed out of 
the window, seeing not the hurrying 
throngs, but vivid pictures of my 
new position flashing before me. 
And then for a further joyous thrill 
I read the bulletin. It said, “Effec- 
tive January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, 
of our Cleveland office, will assume 
the duties of Assistant-to-the-Presi- 
dent at the home office.” 

Peters! Peters! — surely it couldn’t 
be Peters! Why, this fellow Peters 
was only a branch-office salesman. 


People actually went out of their way 


. . « Personality! Why, he was only 
five feet four inches high, and had no 
more personality than a mouse. 
Stack him up against a big man and 
he’d look and act like an office 
boy. I knew Peters well and there 
was nothing to him, nothing at all. 

January the first came and Peters 
assumed his new duties. All the 
boys were openly hostile to him. 
Naturally, I felt very keenly about 
it, and didn’t exactly go out of my 
way to make things pleasant for him 
—not exactly! 

But our open opposition didn’t 
seem to bother Peters. He went 
right on with his work and began 
to make good. Soon I noticed that, 
despite my feelings against him, 
I was secretly beginning to admire 
him. He was winning over the 
other boys, too. It wasn’t long be- 
fore we all buried our little hatchets 
and palled up with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the 
big hit he made with the people we 
did business with. I never saw 
anything like it. They would come 
in and write in and telephone in to 
the firm and praise Peters to the 
skies. They insisted on doing busi- 
ness with him, and gave him orders 
of a size that made us dizzy to look 
at. And offers of positions!—why, 
Peters had almost as many fancy- 
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figure positions offered to him as a 
dictionary has words. 

What I could not get into my 
mind was how a little, unassuming, 
ordinary-to-look-at chap like Peters 
could make such an impression with 
everyone—especially with influen- 
tial men. He seemed to have an 
uncanny influence over people. The 
masterly Peters of today was an 
altogether different man from the 
commonplace Peters I had first met 
years ago. I could not figure it out, 
nor could the other boys. : 

One day at luncheon I came right 
out and asked Peters how he did it. 
I half expected him to evade. But 
he didn’t. He let me in on the 
secret. He said he was not afraid 
to do it as there was always plenty 
of room at the top. : 


What Peters told me acted on my 
mind in exactly the same way as 
when you stand on a hill and look 
through binocular 
glasses at objects in 
the far distance. Many 
things I could not see 
before suddenly 
leaped into my 
mind with star- 
tling clearness, 
A new sense of 
power surged 
through me. 
And I felt the 
urge to put it 
into action. 

Within a 
month I was getting renarkable 
results. I had suddenly become pop- 
ular. Business men of importance 
who had formerly given me only 
a passing nod of acquaintance, sud- 
denly showed a desire for my friend- 
ship. I was invited into the most 
select social circles. People—even 
strangers —actually went out of 
their way to do things for me. 
At first I was astounded at my new 
power over men and women. Not 
only could [ get them to do what I 
wanted them to do, but they actu- 
ally anticipated my wishes and 
seemed eager to please me. But let 
me tell you some of my experiences. 


One of our biggest customers had 
a grievance against the firm. He 
held off payment of a big bill and 
switched to one of our competitors. 
I was sent to see him. He met me 
like a cornered tiger. A few words 
and I calmed him. Inside of fifteen 
minutes he was showering me with 
apologies. He gave me a check in 
full payment, another big order, and 
promised to continue giving us all 
his business. 

For certain reasons it became nec- 
essary for the firm to obtain a signed 
letter from a prominent public man. 
Three of our men had tried, and 
failed. Then I was given the job. 


“People would come in ant 


I felt I had been made the. “goat.” 
But I got the signed letter, and with 


‘it an inside tip which enabled us to 


land a prize order about which our 
competitors are still guessing and 
wondering. 

Then trouble sprang up at one of 
our factories. The men talked strike. 
Things looked ugly. I was sent to 
straighten it out. On the eve of 
a general walkout, I pacified the 
men and headed off the strike. And 
not only this, but ever since then this 
factory has led all our other plants 
in production. 

I could tell you dozens of similar 
instances, but they all tell the same 
story—the ability to make people 
like you, believe what you want 
them to believe. 
and to do what 
you want ther 
to do. I take 
no personal cred- 
it for what I 
have done. All 
the credit I give 
to the method 
Peters told me 
about. We 
have told it to 
lots of our 
friends, and _ it 
has enabled 
them to do just 
as remarkable 
things as Peters 
and I have 
done. 

Which reminds me: One of my 
wife’s close friends moved to another 
town where she was a stranger. My 
wife of course knew of my method. 
She told it to her frien d with the idea 
that it might be of assistance to her in 
meeting new people. It helped her so 
wonderfully that in a very short time 
she won the close friendship of many 
of the “ best families” in the town. 
Every one wonders how she 
did it. But WE know. 

But you want to know 
what method I used to do 
all these remarkable things. 
It is this: You know that 
every one doesn’t think 
alike. What one likes an- 
otherdislikes. What pleases 
one offends another. And 
what offends onepleasesan- 
other. Well, there is your 
cue. You can make an in- 
stant hit with any one if 
you say the things they 
want you to say, and act 
the way they want you to 
act. Do this and they will 
surely like you, and_be- 
lieve in you, and will go 
miles out of their way to 
PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing 
certain simple signs. Written on every 


write in and telenhone in and 
raise Peters to the skies... 
€ was showered with offers 


of fancy figure positions 


man, woman and child are signs, as 
clearly and as distinctly as though they 
were in letters a foot high, which show 
you from one quick glance exactly what 
to say and to do to please them—to get 
them to believe what you want them 
to believe—to think as you think—to 
do exactly what you want them to do. 

Knowing these simple signs is the whole 
secret of getting what you want out of life— 
of making friends, of business and_ social 
advancement. Every great leader uses this 
method. That is why he IS a leader. Use it 
yourself and you will quickly become a leader 
= nothing can stop you. And you will want to 
use it for no other reason than to protect your 
self against others. 


What Peters told me at luncheon that day 
was this: “Get Dr. Blackford’s ‘Reading Char- 
acter at Sight.’” I did so. This is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I have 
told you about. 


You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the 
Master Character Analyst. Many concerns 
will not employ a man without first getting 
Dr. Blackford to pass on him. Concerns such 
as Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Baker-Vawter Company, Scott 
Paper Company and many others pay Dr. 
B'ackford large annual fees for advice on deal- 
ing with human nature. 


So great was the demand for these services 
that Dr. Blackford could not even begin to 
fill all the engagements. So Dr. Blackford 
hes explained the method in a simple seven- 
Icsson course entitled “Reading Character at 
Sight.” Even a half hour’s reading of this 
remarkable course will give you an insight into 
human nature and a power over people which 
will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in 
Dr. Blackford’s course, “Reading Character 
at Sight,” that they will gladly send it to you 
on approval. Send no money. Merely fill 
in and mail the coupon. The complete course 
will go to you instantly, on approval, all 
charges prepaid. Look it over thoroughly. 
See if it lives up to the claims made for it. 
If you do not want to keep it, then return it, 
and the transaction is closed. And if you 
decide to keep it—as you surely will—then 
merely remit Five Dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume 
no obligation. The entire course goes to you 
on approval. You've everything to gain— 


nothing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW, 
while this remarkable offer remains open. 


“In avery short time she won the clove fri-ndshtp of many 
of the ‘best farilies’ in town.” 
—--FREE EXAMINATION COUPON: 


| Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-371 119 West 40th St., New York 
| You may send re Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven 
| lessons entitled “ Reading Character at Sight.” I will 
either remail the course to you within 5 days after its 
| receipt, or send you $5 in full payment of the course. 
| Name 


| a . 
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Every day 


Lovely complexions don’t just “happen.” 
The right daily care will make yours 


lovely, tao. 


the right treatment for your skin 


See how it will help to make it 
clear, lovely in color 


OUR complexion, too, can be 
lovely! If you would have that 

most potent of all charms — a 
clear, fresh complexion, lovely in color 
—look to the daily care of your skin! 
Look to its tissues! Their texture 
can make your complexion coarse or 
fine, roughorsmooth. Look toits mil- 
lions of pores! They can breathe and 
give your skin freshness and life. Look 
to its little blood vessels! They can 
cause thedelicate color tocome and go. 
You cannot have a clear, smooth 
skin—you cannot have fresh, natural 
beauty—unless you are giving your 
skin every day the treatment that will 
stimulate the small muscular fibres, 
bring the blood to the surface of the 
skin, keep its millions of pores fine, its 
tissues soft and smooth as a baby’s. 
Every day, as old skin dies, new 
skin is forming to take its place. The 
right daily care will keep this new 
skin fine in texture, lovely in color. 


Begin tonight the following famous 
Woodbury :treatment: 


Lather your washcloth well with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 
Now with the tips of your fingers work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse first with warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. Finish by rubbing 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Always be careful to dry the skin thoroughly. 


The very first time you use it, you 
will feel the glow this treatment leaves 
on your skin. Use it day after day. 
Notice the steady improvement it 
makes in your skin. See how soft 
and lovely just the right daily care 

, kceps your skin! 


You will find Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap on sale at any drugstore or toilet 
goods counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today and begin 

‘tonight this treatment. A 25 cent 
cake will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous 
treatments, samples of Woodbury’ s Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream, 
sent to you for 15¢. 


For 6c. we will send you a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any Woodbury 
facial treatment) together with tne booklet of treat- 
ments, “A Skin You Love To Touch.”’ Or for 15¢ 
we will send you the booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. Address the Andrew Jergens Co., 
1611 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1611 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 


“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH” 


The booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
contains successful treatments for : 

Skin Blemishes 

Conspicuous Nose Pores 

Blackheads 

Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 

Coarsened Skin 

Sluggish Skin 

Pale, Sallow 
Skin, etc. 
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The American Girl 
By Meredith Nicholson | 


HE future of America is hidden in the heart and mind of the young 
women of America. 

Those who grieve that the girl of to-day is not like her grand- 
mother may as well cease lamenting. We may be sure that the grand- 
mothers of yesterday would be glad to live again in these freer times, and 
that they would make une most of the opportunities and meet valiantly the 
responsibilities that are the heritage of the American girl now standing 
wistful but tranguil-eyed at the threshold of the New Day. 

The spinning-wheel was picturesque, but, seen to-day in museums, it 
suggests less the romance of vanished years than the isolation and hardship 
of the pioneer mother. We pay grateful tribute to her fortitude and courage, 
but we rejoice that our daughters are born into kindlier circumstances. 

There is no ‘‘typical’’ American girl. Individuality was never before so 
accentuated as in contemporary American womanhood. During the noon- 
hour, the main street of my town is crowded with young women from factories, 
stores, and offices. They prefer not to be thought of as ‘‘ economic factors,’ 
but rather as earnest, striving, hopeful human beings. At a girls’ camp by 
a Northern lake, I watched a succession of brown, nimble Dianas diving— 
the embodiment of the spirit of self-reliant, courageous American girlhood. 

The young woman of to-day makes her own terms with Life and is not 
to be cheated in her bargaining. She demands more of the world than her 
grandmother did, and exacts more of herself. 

“Stern Daughier of the Voice of God!" Thus, as a woman, Duty is 
apostrophized, and the American woman's splendid service in the great war 
has lifted higher the poet's ideal. 

The girl of to-day walks as Evangeline walked, with God’s benediction 
upon her. Through a changing world she passes, but her woman’s heart does 
not change. It remains the enduring tabernacle of the love that 1s everlasting. 
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THE VOYACES 


By Wheeler Whlearc 


T was sometimes in the late spring, 


But oftener in the fall, 


When the Gypsy blood woke in you, 


And I would hear you call, 
“Oh, put your hand in mine, dear, 
And come along with me; 

It’s a fair world, a rare world, 
With much for us to see.” 


Oh, how you loved the old shipe 
From topmasts to the hulls! 
And how you loved new harbors, 
And salt winds and the gulls! 
I never hear one crying, 
I never smell the brine, 
But I can feel that your hand 
Is reaching out for mine. 


‘Decoration by W.T. Benda . 


You sailed one night in Maytime. 
| All secretly alone: 
You went to some new harbor 
We two had never known. 
I called you through the darkness, 
ut the wind was from the sea. 
My sad cries, my mad cries 


Were all blown back to me. 


But sometime in the late spring. 
Or mayhap i in the fall, 

hae ship will be returning, 
' And I shall hear you call, 

“Ok put your hand in mine, dear, 

nd come along with me, 
To a rare world, a fair world, 
Across an astral sea. 
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and in every adorable fiber of her young body. She 

was an instant hit in the old Ninth Ward, which is 
down in the lower West Side of Manhattan Island. No New 
York girl ever got more out of a small piece of ribbon or a made- 
over hat than Natalie got, for, before Michael reached out and 
grabbed her from the curb of her beloved Paris, just as if she had 
been a flower that had leaned too temptingly toward the passing 
soldiers, she had worked in a milliner’s shop. And when she 
smiled, which was nearly all the time, she seemed to smile all 
over. Spreading from her red lips to the shell-like spandrils of 
her saucy nose, dipping into her brown eyes, set like almonds in 
her piquant oval face, coloring her temples and ears, her merri- 
ment played riotously until lost in her crisp black hair. 

The men in their block on Leroy Street would stagger back 
from her at the first encounter, and then hang round like a lot 
cf janitors besetting a rich tenant on the day before Christmas. 
The older women glanced knowingly at eacl other, shrugged 
their shoulders, drew their shawls tighter, and waited develop- 
ments. The girls copied her hats and dresses and even her walk, 
which was of such indescribable charm that the hand-organ artist 
would push along behind her for blocks, grinding out “Za Mar- 
seillaise” in hope of a grateful glance, while huge truck-drivers 
would pull up their teams with all their strength and shout, ‘Oh, 
look it!” hardly believing their eyes. 

“Some queen, believe you me,” was the verdict of Minnie 
Regan, who had dreamed more than once of Mike McLaughlin 
returning from the wars with a trunk-load of helmets and Gott- 
mit-Uns buckles, dumping them at her feet and asking her to be 
his for life. “But I’ll bet Mike doesn’t look a square meal in 
the face again.” 

“T don’t know about that, Minnie.” Nora Meloney, who ran 
the flat for her mother and two brothers, and who was as plump 
and rosy as Minnie was lean and sallow under her paint, always 
took up for the unlucky party who happened to be the anvil for 
the neigorhood gossips. “T den’t know about that. T heard 


HE imported bride cf Mike McLaughlin carried the 
beauty of her native France in her eyes, her hair, 


Mike had never suspected that there was so much humanity in the rich, that the sons of bankers and brokers had anything 
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that all those famous French chef cooks get their tips from their 
wives. Danny Fallcn says that the eats were fine in the French 
towns; everything tasted good, he said, although it didn’t seem 
to have any wallop. But that was because of the war, and they 
couldn’t get any of the good, powerful stuff like pork and cab- 
bage.’ 

Minnie watched Natalie take the corner of Hudson Street on 
‘er way to the delicatessen shop, and in the soft light of the com- 
ing autumn evening the expression on her face was far from 
charitable. Her stiffly stenciled eyebrows lowered and her car- 
mined lips drooped. 

“T suppose,” she offered, with a smirk of contemptuousness, 
“‘you’d say it was highly modest of her to show her knees as she 
took Hudson Street on the bias just then.” 

“Tt was the wind, Minnie,” Nora said quietly. ‘And, any- 
how, the French people have different ways of doing and looking 
at things than we have. They’re more liberal.” 

“That liberal stuff lets her off light,” laughed Minnie, as they 
continued down the street. “I saw her talking with Spider 
Moran the other night on the corner.” 

“How could she know what sort of a man Spider is?” de- 
manded Nora. “And she had a perfect right to be out after 
dark.” 

“Oh, sure, sure!” agreed Minnie. ‘She goes to the night class 
in English at the public school, and it’s the right thing for her 
te practise with Spider on the corner.” : 2 

They had reached the tenement-house in which their families 
lived, adjoining the one where the McLaughlins had their little 
flat. Nora could not resist a thrust. 

“T’m sorry you didn’t get Mike, dear,” she said, with affected 
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whatever in common with a truck-driver. 


By John A. Moroso 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


oe. “But Fate led him overseas to the one he was to 
ove.” 

“Sorry I didn’t get him!” Minnie’s pale blue eyes darted 
fire. “I’m glad I didn’t get him, for if I had, I’d be punching 
the time-clock just the same as usual, except that I’d have him 
loafing on me. Why, he ain’t done a lick of work since he shed 
the uniform. Besides, if there was anything in him, he’d take 
on that fight with O’Kelley. But he won’t even give Spider 
Moran a chance. Both of them have been after him for a bout, 
and the whole ward is saying Mike is a quitter.” 

“*A quitter,’ is he?” cried Nora. ‘Where'd he get that. big 
scar on his face? Not in a prize-fight with soft gloves on his 
hands. He don’t want to go back in the ring because of his wife, 
and he’s been hunting day and night fora job, andI knowit. But 
a million of our heroes got back before he did, and they all stayed 
right here in New York instead of going back tothe farm. That’s 
what’s the matter. And another thing, Minnie Regan: I’d like 
to ask you what O’Kelley and the Spider were doing during the 
war. Standing round the corner with toothpicks in their 
mouths. T hey didn’t even box for the Red Cross or the Knights 
of Columbus.” 

“’m sorry I offended you, Miss Meloney,” Minnie said, with 
an insolent droop of the eyelids. 

“Then, if you’re sorry, I’m sorry, too, Minnie!” generously 
exclaimed Nora, missing the sarcasm. “Poor Natalie is very 
lonesome here among strangers, and she keeps on her ribbons to 
maxe a bluff with her husband that everything is all right. It 
would be a kind thing to do if you called on her.” 

“Tl call on her, Nora,” Minnie said, as they separated. “Sure 
and I’ll do that,’ ” she added, under her breath. “I wouldn’t miss 


Now he found that his buddy's joy over his coming had developed into an ovation 


it for a million. Maybe I’ll drop in on her when she’s practising 
English with the handsome heart-wrecker, Spider Moran.” 


MiKE, his great bulk fairly spilling over the seat of a little 
chair, sat under the kitchen gas-jet, anxiously scanning the few 
“Help Wanted” advertisements in an evening paper. Natalie 
washed the dishes, blue, pink, white, dainty as the little apron 
she wore. 

“Here’s a peach, kid!” he announced, the great scar on his 
left cheek losing itseif in his broad grin. 

“A job very good, Mike?” she asked. 

“All of that and carry four. Lissen: ‘Chauffeur wanted,’” he 
read slowly. ‘Forty a week for the right man. Must be hon- 
est, intelligent, courteous, and accustomed to the ways of culti- 
vated people. Must give part-time as valet. Part of year at 
Newport and Palm Beach. Highest references required. Apply 
by letter only to A. S., care of this office.’” He sighed heavily 
as she darted for his coat and hat. “Comeback, kid. Retournez- 
vooz to Mike,” he called. 

“Why not the job accept?” she asked; puzzled. —- 

““Why not?’” he repeated. ‘“‘Why not?’ It will be just as 
easy as accepting the job of president of the subway system. I 
could stand en a platform and pack ’em in all right, all right, but 
maybe they’d want me to help out at some other end of the busi- 
ness, like making a speech at a dinner of Wall Street magnits. 
Then I’d be fired.” 

“You make the joke again,” she said sadly, “and my teacher 
says it is bad to listen to the bull slang.” 

“Oh, she did, eh?” he laughed. “Well, you tell her Mike 
McLaughlin says he knows public-school teachers he can take 
bull lessons from.” She slipped an arm about him, and the feel 
of her entire dependence upon his limited resources sobered him. 
“Tt’s this way, old dear,” he explained: “I ain’t pretty enough 
for a job like that, and all I learned about driving automobiles I 
got in the army handling an ammunition-truck, getting the stuff 
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up to the boys and hopping off the seat to help them use it up 
when things was bad. But they didn’t teach me nothing about 
helping a man dress himself, although my buddy was a swell, the 
colonel was a swell, the major and the captain, too. It just 
seemed like Uncle Sam required a guy to know how to put on his 
own clothes before letting him in the army.” 

His feet were tired from the all-day tramp of the produce sec- 
tion below Canal Street, so he lowered himself to the little chair 
as Natalie returned to her task. Perhaps his soul was a little 
tired, also, for he turned to the sporting-page which had been 
the happy literatiure of his life before the war, when he held the 
middle-weight honors between the Bronx and the Battery. He 
did not know what physical cowardice meant, but he shivered 
with fear at the thought that, when the dishes were done, his wife 
might tell him the state of their finances. 

He read mechanically a full column of ringside gossip, when 
suddenly a large shell seemed to burst just over his bead. Three 
names danced before him—his own, O’Kelley’s, and Spider Mo- 
ran’s. The paragraph read: 


Battling O’Kelley, called by his admirers “The” O’Kelley, dropped 
in the office yesterday with a certified check for two thousand ian, 
asking us to hold it as a bait for Mike McLaughlin, the old middle- 
weight wonder of the Ninth Ward. O’Kelley talked until his face was 
purple, but this was about the gist of his remarks: “‘ This money goes as 
a side bet to say I can make that fake hero, Mike McLaughlin, holler 
murder in five rounds. A lot of people been saying I’m a coward be- 
cause I didn’t get to the war. Well, Mike got there, didn’t he? What’d 
he do at that war? He’s got a skinned face all right, I’ll admit, but 
there’s many a man got the same that never was anywhere near any 
war except one with a lamp-post of a Saturday night. Mike Mc- 
Laughlin is a dirty coward, or he’ll come across. He’s held the middle- 
weight honors for the past five years, including the two he was some- 
where in France shoveling beans into himself. If he won’t fight me, I’ll 
lay my bet he can’t beat Spider Moran in ten rounds, and I’ve licked 
the Spider twice.” 


Mike read and reread the defi, his rage strangling him. His 
whole body seemed burning up, and yellow and red spots danced 
before his eyes. It was the same transport of rage and lust to 
kill that had swept him the time he slit a human gullet after his 
buddy, Buck Spencer, had fallen wounded, the cry of the treach- 
erous German: “Kamarad!”’ still in the air. His promises to Nata- 
lie were forgotten. He would get The O’Kelley between four 
ropes and batter his nasty words down ‘his. throat. along with 
every tooth in his head. And the purse, the gate-money,,and, 
if he could swing it, the side bet! It would start him in business 
for himself. With his own motor-truck, he and Natalie would 
be fixed for life. He could find an excuse to get away for a few 
days before and after this last fight, and as Natalie had not ad- 
vanced far enough to read the newspapers in English, he might 
fool her. 

In full control of his rage and with his mind made up, Mike 
went to the bedroom and opened a cheap, battered suit-case in 
which he kept his most personal belongings—a shawl his old 
mother had worn, and a brooch he had taken from her breast 
before they took her to Father McGlynn’s church for the last 
time; his confirmation-gloves; the Distinguished Service Medal 
for having saved his buddy’s life; several advertisements telling 
how to buy a motor-truck and make it pay for itselfi—his great 
dream of independence—and a letter in a square envelop bear- 
ing, in the left-hand upper corner, an address on West Forty- 
fourth Street. He slipped the envelop in his pocket, but before 
putting the letter back among his little treasures, he read it 
carefully. 


Dear OLp Scar: 

The war is over, and we’re all scattering. Don’t forget your buddy, 
for he’ll never forget yoy as long ashe lives. A letter to my club here 
will reach me. When you and the girl get good and settled, I’d like 
to come and have a plate of beans with you. The kind I get here 
haven’t got the punch. And then think of the fun of having a long 
talk about it all! I’m all right again, and would give the world to 
put on the gloves for about three rounds with my old pal. 

Your buddy, 
ARMISTEAD (BUCK) SPENCER. 


A call from the parlor made him throw down the lid and push 
his treasure-chest under the bed. He went to her. The little 
room was scantily furnished but clean and pretty enough. Be- 
low the front windows, the lights of little Hudson Park winked 
through the fading foliage of the trees, and a little wind played 
in the cheap but immaculate curtains. 

“Could yuh get along for about a week without me, kid?” he 
asked, taking her in his arms. 

“T would die,” she replied. 


“T tell yuh,” he lied. “All the jobs in my line are taken in 
this town, and I’m going to run over to Philly to see what I can 


- do. If you’ve got the money and the nerve to stick it out for a 


few days, I’m going. Say, what you crying about? Come on, 
now, and smile, or I’ll decorate yuh with the order of the Purple 
Lamps. Ask teacher about that.” He patted her hot cheek 
and kissed away the tears. “That-a girl. That-a girl.” 

At the street door, he explained that, if he could manage it, he 
would come back to kiss her good-by again before hopping the 
train. They clinched on the front stoop, despite the chatter of 
voices on the steps of the flat-house next door and the laughter 
that it brought forth. 

A man and a girl drew back into the shadows as Mike hurried 
on his way to the West Side subway. 

“He’s goin’ away somewhere, Minnie,” the man whispered. 

“And the night class is almost over now, Spider,” the girl re- 
plied. “Suppose we pay her a call, but I can only stay a minute 
and then you can help her with her lessons.” 

“O God, yes!” whispered the Spider. 


III 


Mixe’s head was in a whirl and his heart was beating high 
when he left his buddy’s club. Buck Spencer’s joy over his com- 
ing had developed into an ovation. He had never suspected 
that there was so much humanity in the rich, that the sons 
of bankers and brokers had anything whatever in common with 
a truck-driver. Nearly all of Buck’s friends had done their 
bit, had learned his humble language, and had grown strong of 
body and clean and fair in judgment in the great trial by fire. 
And they all loved the same literature, the sporting-page, and 
went mad with anger when he showed them the defi hurled at 
him by The O’Kelley. The whole club would back him, and 
would be there in Harmonium Hall to root for him. 

Buck had made him sign the club register, and had had a room 
assigned him. The gymnasium would be his for training, and 
there were at least ten of his buddy’s friends who volunteered as 
sparring partners. Buck would take a certified check to the 
sporting editor in the morning and lay it on his desk with a few 
earnest remarks. The money would be a loan to him, and he 
could pay it back after the fight. 

The joyous crowd within the splendid building he had just left 
were waiting his return while he went back to the West Side to 
tell Natalie that there was a good job in sight at last. They 
would weigh him and find out just how much flesh he would have 
to lose, if any, and in the morning the training would begin. 
Mike reached the Times Square subway station without noticing 
whether a single light of the Great White Way was burning. 
The heels of his shoes were worn down by the long, anxious days 
of street-pounding; his cheap suit of clothes had been pressed and 
cleaned by Natalie until it was only a herald of his poverty, but 
his eyes were filmed with tears of happiness. Every man in that 
club had seemed to him to have been cut out of the same cloth 
as his buddy. 

The light was burning in the parlor, although long after 
Natalie’s bedtime. Perhaps she had fallen asleep over her little 
book. He tiptoed up the stairs, and softly turned the key in the 
door. There was no one in the front room, but from the kitchen 
he heard a gasping sound and then: “TI stick the knife! I stick 
the knife!” In two steps he was in the little bedroom and 
peering into the darkness beyond. “Aw, come on, girlie,” 
pleaded a man’s voice. “I got the money to give you a good 
time and he ain’t. Say, I thought I’d go crazy the very first 
time I seen yuh. Have a heart, girlie.” Mike recognized the 
Spider’s voice. His eyes, now accustomed to the darkness, made 
out the form of his wife against the further kitchen wall, the 
bread-knife tight in her right hand. Moran was leaning for- 
ward, waiting his chance to disarm her. He thought it strange 
that the old red-hot feeling did not come over him again, and 
then, as he decided to end the scene, a serene consciousness that 
she was true to him and would die before betraying his love 
came to his mind. 

Spider Moran felt a great claw close on the back of his neck 
and another on his right wrist. His heels left the kitchen floor, 
and in another moment: he was out in the lighted front room, 
lying prone and face downward on the rug. Mike’s knee was in 
the small of his back and his right arm powerless in a half-nelson. 
Natalie, still holding to the bread-knife, stood above them, her 
face as white as a lily’s petal. 

“ How did he get in here?” her husband asked. ' 

“Minnie Regan brought him to help teach the English,” she 
replied. 
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Mike sat under 
the kitchen gas- 
jet, anxiously scanning the few 
“Help Wanted” advertisements. 


Natalie washed the dishes, blue. ; 
pink, white, dainty as the little apron she wore 


“That right?” asked Mike, as the Spider groaned. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Put down the knife.” 

As she laid the long blade on the mantle, Mike lifted his knee 
and threw the Spider over on his back, pinning his’ shoulders 
to the rug. 

“That’s right,” panted the victim. “Hit a guy when he’s 
down. Gimme a chance and I’lI——” 

“Shut up!” Mike emphasized the command with a slow, down- 
ward pressure on the nose of the heart-breaker until he cried for 
mercy, his eyes that had caused grievous hurt to more than one 
girl in the Ninth Ward rolling wildly in their sockets. 

“Ki-ki-kill me!” gasped Moran. “ Y-y-y-uh coward!” 

“Shall I kill it?” Mike asked, looking up to Natalie with a 
grin, nis anger all gone. His eyes spoke his love and his faith 
in her. 

“Non, non, Mike,” she answered, leaning over him and press- 
ing her face against his, so that the Spider cursed himself for the 
fool he was for ever believing that her ribbonsand her smiles were 
for any other man than the one who held him to the floor. “Non, 
non,” she repeated. “Give him the push, mon crur, the what 
vou call the—the——” 

The scar in Mike McLaughlin’s broad face was lost as. she 
groped for the slang phrase she had forgotten in her earnest effort 
to learn the right sort of English. 

“The bum’s rush!” he shouted, with a great laugh. “And 
say, Spider,” he snapped, bringing his heavy jaw down to the 
white face staring up at the rather gawdy gas-chandelier, “you're 
only that. I'd kill yuh, but I’d be cheating the chair it I did. 
What I’m going to do is to she-v this ward what kind of a coward 
y’are and the people around here will get next to yuh, if the 
police ain’t got sense enough to.” He beat Moran’s head against 
the floor several times by way of emphasis. “First yuh get the 
bum’s rush and then, if there’s any stuff in yuh, I'll take yuh on 
fr a fight ihe evening I put The O’Kelley to sleep—the same 
evening. Up you come, and the boot for every step on the way 
to the street.” 


The Spider made a terrific effort to get to 
his feet, but they never touched the floor of 
the flat of Mike McLaughlin and his imported 
bride again. As he was picked up and hurled 
to the hall, he heard Natalie give a glad cry: 
“‘ Magnifiquel” Worse yet, as Mike jumped 
him and started him below with the promised 
kick, and a swift one, for each step, Natalie 
followed with sharp exclamations of 
delight and admiration. The street 
door of the flat slammed as Moran 
landed in the gutter of Leroy Street on 
his head. 


IV 


No less an organization than 
the Chateau-Thierry Veterans’ 
Social, Literary, and Athletic 
Association undertook the ar- 
rangements for the affair in 
Harmonium Hall, on Hudson 
Street. When the doors were 
closed by the police, so that the 
fight fans might not die of sui- 
focation before the last round. 
and before the preliminaries 
were started, a lean, aristocratic 
young man, groomed to the 
nines, climbed under the ropes 
in the full glare of the overhead 
battery of arc-lights and raised 
a hand for silence. 

“What’s on your mind?” 
came from the tiers of faces in 
the gloom beyond the ringside. 
“Shoot, Willie!” 

Buck Spencer waited patient- 
ly through volleys of sarcastic advice and 
comment. When quiet came at last, he threw 
back his head and shouted: 

“Mike McLaughlin, known in his com- 

pany as ‘Scar’ McLaughlin, accepts the 
challenge of The O’Kelley, who stayed at home, and if he finishes 
his man within the allotted ten rounds, he will take on imme- 
diately Spider Moran, another veteran of the sidewalks of New 
York during wartime.” 

A roar of delight went up. Had Mike come back? Had he? 
Oh, boy! 

The preliminary bouts went unnoticed as the sports with 
money tried to get the advantage of suckers who thought Mike 
could fill the contract. It would be the simplest thing in the 


world for O’Kelley to wear down his man and leave him an easy _ 


mark for the Spider. There were plenty of bets at even money 
on Mike for the first bout, but the best of his old admirers took 
no risks on the fight to follow. 

In his dressing-room, Mike sat with folded arms, his bare legs 
stretched out, as Buck, regardless of his beautifully creased black 
trousers, carefully laced his fighting-shoes. 

“Say, Scar,” laughed the rich young man; “it’s funny how 
things get turned round. I was only recently advertising for a 
chauffeur who could also help me dress sometimes, and here I 
am playing valet to you.” 

“Was that your advertisement?” gasped Mike. “Cripes! 
Lookit, Buck; I was afraid to answer it, and me walking my 
leather off. I thought it was from one of these pretty little 
Willies up Fifth Avenue.” 

“And I was ashamed to ask you to take it,” said Buck, moving 
round on his knees as he tried the fit of the shoes. ‘Guess I’ll 
have to dress myself, old fellow. The other part of the job is 
yours any time you want it.” 

“Did you get that message to Nora Meloney?” Mike asked, as 
he got to his feet and danced about the hot little room, his power- 
ful fists doing a tatoo on the stomach of an imaginary foe. 

“T went to see her myself.” Buck squared off, and they fid- 
died and feinted until his high white collar melted like a snow- 
bank under a spring rain. “She'll spend the evening with Mrs. 
McLaughlin, and the beans will be ready for us—look out, there: 

you almost got me—at one o’clock—take that and that!” 

“The kid is wise, eh?” Mike ducked a swing. 

“Oh, sure!” panted Buck.“ Now I’ll just give you a good rub- 
down. She’s been wise right along, but kept her meuth shut.” 
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Collarless now, and in his shirt-sleeves, Buck did further valet 
service until a yell called the two of them to the ring. The 
O’Kelley, already introduced, sprawled in his corner, his seconds 
puttering about him. He seemed in prime shape for the go, and 
with confidence enough, for he chuckled as Mike ducked his head 
in acknowledgment of the uproar that greeted him. 

The Spider, swathed in a passionate bath-robe, came on for a 
moment to be introduced and.then retired to his dressing-room. 
The referee gave his brief instructions and the usual warnings 
about fouling. The bell sounded. 

As they met in the center of the ring, naked, save for breech- 
clout and a bit of sock above the tops of their fighting-shoes, 
equal in weight and length of arms, a strange sound came from 
the eager throng packing Harmonium Hall. It was a quick in- 
taking of breath. The battle wason. The men came together, 
their arms working like pistons, their white skins rapidly mot- 
tling. Swift and ferocious infighting at the very start gave 
promise of a quick decision or a display of human endurance 
under punishment which might call for police interference. The 
O’Kelley’s bulletlike head flew back. An uppercut had reached 
his jaw, but not at the fatal point where the shock would travel 
with full force to the brain. He clinched and held on to his 
opponent for every second that he could while the referee bored 
in for the break. 

“How about it, bud?” asked Buck through the hubbub of 
excited voices as he waved his towel gently before his friend’s 
face. Mike shrugged his shoulders, but a smile played about 
his lips, and in his eyes there was the bright, clean sparkle of the 
soul he had found in the hardships, pain, and peril of service 
across the sea. The O’Kelley glowered across the ring at him 
with the dull look of a brute, little fires of anxiety dancing for a 
moment in his eyes as he saw the look on Mike’s face. He did 
not understand it and shifted his glance. Over the edge of the 
ring platform near him, he saw the regular features of the Spider, 
who had left his dressing-room for the ringside. He, too, had 
noticed the change in McLaughlin since last he 
had fought within the ropes. It was the same body 
and the same face, except for the scar, but the 
man who had undertaken to whip the two of them 
was not the Mike of the old days, and they felt 
this to be true although, they could not under- 
stand it. 

The bell! 

Mike took the center of the ring, 
his hands barely raised, his torso 
inclined well forward, inviting 
O’Kelley to take the offensive, the 
smile still playing about his lips 
and the light in his eyes even 
brighter. The challenger, making 
many feints, circled him but did 
not attack, and the crowd became 
restless. 

“Git busy!” ‘“Whatsa mat- 
ter?” “His billy’s loose!” The 
O’Kelley had ever been a man’s 
man in the ring, quick for the mix- 
up and ready to take punishment. 
The crowd did not like this change 
of tactics, and the taunts in- 
creased. 

Suddenly, Mike sprang toward 
the challenger, sending his left to 
the jaw and his right to the stom- 
ach, then, with incredible swiftness, 
driving the right for O’Kelley’s 
head and the left to the heart. 
There was nothing for O’Kelléy to 
do except fight or run. The shin- 
ing eyes of the soldier and the 
great white scar seemed to get 
closer to him with each exchange. 
As fast as he broke ground, he 
found McLaughlin covering it, and 
working for the second mutually 
perilous burst of infighting. O’Kel- 

ley found himself dreading it. He wanted more room. ‘he 
ring seemed pitifully small. Holy mackerel; but that blow over 
the heart hurt! Hewas ina corner. Only clinching would save 
him, but McLaughlin was too quick in withdrawal from his 
embrace. . The murderous uppercut for the jaw came again 
O’Kalley did not lose consciousness, but crumpled to the floo: 


just the same, his right arm falling over the edge of the ring and 
his glove striking the pallid face of Spider Moran. 

The referee was counting off the seconds, marking each with the 
raising and lowering of his right arm, the. mob shrieking its 
mingled joy and execration. Mike drew back, waiting. “Three!” 
“Four!” O’Kelley got to his hands and knees. “Five!” 
“Six!” The gong saved him. 

Buck Spencer, holding a wet 
sponge to the lips of his buddy, 
hummed a little tune of happiness. 

“Pretty:soon I’ll get that plate of 
beans, old fellow,” he 
laughed. ‘And, say, did 
you ever know a. sweeter 
girl than that Nora Me- 
loney. She said she’d be 
there when we arrived. The 
likes of her with those eyes. 
—those eyes!” 

“She’s a fine girl,” 
panted Mike. - 

“Don’t talk—not a 
word,” warned Buck. “T’ll 
do the talking. It’s the 
bayonet practise, Mike, 
that’s putting O’Kelley 
away, the upward jab with 
all the weight. Give him 
that. uppercut just once 
more, boy, and ‘then all 

(Continued on page 165) 


“Say. Qear.” laughed the rich young man: “it's funny how 
things get turned round. I was only recently advertis- 
ing for a chauffeur who could also help me dress 
sometimes, avd here I em playing valet to you” 
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, T an inspiring, strong man’s 

Synop gd of the American lordship this is that 

First Instalment the old laird —proud, sensitive, re- 

served, brusque, yet tender Hector Mc- 

Kaye—is bequeathing to the most precious thing in his life, his 

son, out of twenty-five years of hisown labor! It is the merchant 

principality of Tyee—the human, humming town of Port Agnew 

and its mills—his fleet of ships, his mighty, roaring forests of pine 
and fir, and his millions. 

To-day, Donald McKaye, eager, certain, has shouldered the great 
burden. Four years of college behind him, back from a world-jaunt 
with his father, the two have settled themselves in their lofty 
Tyee Head home, The Dreamerie, tanged by the salt Pacific sweep, 
one to take off the weights of life, the other to put them on. 

To old Andrew Daney, the mill general manager, young Donald 
confides that he will start at the beginning—in the woods as a 
logger, as his father began. But there is other work for the day. 
Learning that the old mill-dump has become’ a rat’s nest of 
women from the overflow of the neighboring squalor of Darrow, 
of negroes, and of Greek fishermen, encroaching upon precincts 
he has always considered sacred to his little playmate of years 


VII 


N unerring knowledge of men in general and of his own 

son in particular indicated to Hector McKaye, upon the 

- instant that the latter appeared at the family dinner- 

table, that his son’s first day in command had had a 

sobering effect upon that young man. He had gone forth that 

morning whistling, his eyes alert with interest and anticipation; 

and a feeling of profound contentment had come to The Laird as 

he watched Donald climb into his automobile and go briskly down 

the cliff highway to Port Agnew. Here was no unwilling exile, 

shackled by his father’s dollars to a backwoods town and con- 

demned to labor for the term of his natural life. Gladly, eagerly, 

it seemed to Hector McKaye, his son was assuming his heritage, 

casting aside, without one longing backward glance, a brighter, 
busier, and more delightful world. 

Although his son’s new arena of action was beautiful and The 
Laird loved it with a passionate love, he was sufficiently imagina- 
tive to realize that, in Port Agnew, Donald might not be as happy 
as had been his father. Old Hector was sufficiently unselfish to 
have harbored no resentment had this been so. It had been his 
one anxiety that Donald might take his place in the business as 
a matter of duty to himself rather than as a duty toshis father, 
and because he had found his life-work and was approaching it 
with joy, for The Laird was philosopher enough to know that labor 
wihow joy is as déad-sea fruit. Indeed, before the first day of 


before, Nan of the Sawdust 
Pile, and her old father, Caleb 
Brent, Donald rushes to in- 
vestigate. 

He meets a toddling tot of 
four who inquires, “Are you 
my farver?” He finds that 
the boy is Nan’s—nameless, except for the Christian name of 
Donald—the child she has borne to a bigamist to whom she be- 
lieved herself married. Nan has come home to disgrace and 
ostracism, but Donald finds her the same sweet girl, even more 
wonderful, more comprehending. And he becomes her champion 
again, cleaning out the Sawdust Pile by fist and fire, and offcring 
to see that the boy gets his chance in life. 

No wonder, then, that, on the first day, the tongues of the gossips 
begin wagging. No wonder that they are saying in Port Agnew 
and up in the woods that the old laird is sick at heart. Ior 
the hom.-coming, Mrs. McKaye and Donald’s two sisters have 
come down to Port Agn-w from their fashionable establishment 
in Seattle. Donald is slated to begin work in the woods the next 
day. The idea has hocked the women members of the family. 


his retirement had. passed, he had begun to suspect that joy with- 
out labor was apt to be something less than he had anticipated. 

The Laird observed in his son’s eyes, as the latter took his 
place at table, a look that had not been there when Donald left 
for the mill that morning. His usually pleasant, “Evening, 


- folks!” was perfunctory to-night; he replid briefly to the re- 


marks addressed to him by his mother and sisters; the old man 
noted not less than thrice a slight pause with the spoon half-way 
to his mouth, as if his son considered some problem more im- 
portant than soup. Mrs. McKaye and the girls chattered on, 
oblivious of these slight evidences of mental perturbation, but 
as The Laird carved the roast (he delighted in carving and serving 
his family, and was cld-fashioned enough to insist upon his right, 
to the distress of the girls, who preferred to have the roast carved 
in the kitchen and served by the Japanese butler), he kept a 
contemplative eye upon his son, and presently saw Donald heave 
a slight sigh. 

“Here’s a titbit you always liked, son!” he cried cheerfully, and 
deftly skewered from the leg of lamb the crisp and tender tail. 
“Confound, you, Donald; I used to eat these fat, juicy little 
lamb’s tails while you were at college, but I suppose, now, I’ll 
have to surrender that prerogative along with the others.” In 
an effort to be cheerful and distract his son’s thoughts, he at- 
tempted this homely badinage. 

“Tl give you another little tale in return, dad,” Donald re- 
plied, endeavoring to meet his father’s ch:erful manner. ‘While 
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“You're such an 
old-fashioned 
gentleman,” 
she replied. “So very much 
like your son—I mean, your 
son is so very much like you” 


we were away, a colony of 
riffraff from Darrow jumped 
old Caleb Brent’s Sawdust 

Pile, and Daney was weak 
enough to let them get away 

with it. I’m somewhat sur- 
prised. Daney knew your 
wishes in the mattcr; if he 

had forgotten them, he might 

have remembered mine, and 

if he had forgotten both, it 
would have been the decent thing 
to have thrown them out on his 
own responsibility.” 
So that was what lay at the bot- 
tom of his son’s perturbation! The Laird 
was relieved. 
“Andrew’s a good man, but he always needed a 
Wad leader, Donald,” he replied. “Tf he didn’t lack initia- 

ae tive, he would have been his own man long ago. I 
: oo hope you did not chide him for it, lad.” 
ee “No; Idid not. He’s old enough to be’ my father, and, be- 
a sides, he’s been in the Tyee Lumber Company longer than i. I 
did itch to give him a rawhiding, though.” 
“T saw smoke and excitement down at the Sawdust Pile this 
aoe Donald. I dare say you’ve rectified Andrew’s neg- 
lige 


a Td did, The Sawdust Pile is as clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
Jane looked up from her plate. 
: “TI hope you sent that shameless Brent girl away, too,” she 
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announced, with the calm attitude of one whose own virtue is 
above reproach. 
Donald glared at her.: 


“Of course I did not!” he retorted. ‘How thoroughly unkind 

and uncharitable of you, Jane, to hope I would be guilty of such 
a cruel and unmanly action!” 

The Laird waved his carving-knife. 


“Hear, hear!” he chuckled. “Spoken like a man, my son. 


Jane, my ’ dear, if I were you, I wouldn’t press this matter further. 
It’s a delicate ‘subject. 

“T’m sure I do not see why Jane should not be free to express 
her opinion, Hector.” Mrs. McKaye felt impelled to fly to the 
defense of her daughter. “You know as well as we all do, Hector, 
that the Brent girl is quite outside the pale of Tespectable society.” 

“We shall never agree on what constitutes ‘ respectable society,’ 
Nellie,” The Laird answered whimsically. “There are a fewi in 
that Seattle set of yours I find it hard to include in that category.” 

“Oh, they’re quite respectable, father,” Donald protested. 

“Indeed they are, Donald! Hector, you amaze me,” Mrs, 
McKaye chided. 

“They have too much money to be anything else,” Donald 
added, and winked at his father. 

“Tush, tush, lad!” the old man murmured. “We shall get 
nowhere with such arguments. The world has been at that line 
of conversation for two thousand years, and the issue’s still in 
doubt. Nellie, will you have a piece of the well-done?” 

? You and your father are never done joining forces against 

’ Mrs. McKaye protested, and in her voice was the well- 
cesinn note that presaged tears should she be opposed further. 
The Laird, all too familiar with this truly feminine type of 
tyranny, indicated to his son, by a lightning wink, that he desired 
the conversation diverted into other channels, whereupon Donald 
favored his mother with a disarming smile. 

“I’m going to make a real start to-morrow morning, mother,” 

_he announced brightly. “I’m going up in the woods and be a 
lumberjack for a morth, Going to grow warts on my hands and 
chew tobacco and develop into a brawny roughneck.” 

“Ts that quite necessary?” Elizabeth queried, with a slight 
elevation of her eyebrows. “T understood you were going to 
manage the business.” 

“T am—after I’ve learned it ‘thoroughly, Lizzie.” 

“Don’t call me ‘Lizzie,’”’ she warned him irritably. 

“Very well, Elizabeth.” 


“Tn simple justice to those people from Darrow that you . 
evicted from the Sawdust Pile, Don, you should finish your work '’ 


before you go. If they were not fit to inhabit the Sawdust Pile, 
then neither is Nan Brent. You’ve got to play fair.”” Jane had 
returned to the attack. 

“Look here, Jane,” her brother answered seriously: “T wish 
you'd forget Nan Brent. She’s an old and very dear friend of 
mine, and I do not like to hear my friends slander 

“Oh, indeed!” Jane considered this humorous, and indulged 
herself in a cynical laugh. 

“Friend of his?” Elizabeth, who was regarded in her set as a 
wit, a reputation acquired by reason of the fact that she possessed 
a certain knack for adapting slang humorously (for there was no 
originality to her alleged wit), now bent her head and looked at 
her brother incredulously. “My word! That’sa rich dish. 

“Why, Donald dear,” his mother cried reproachfully, “surely 
you are.jesting!” 

“Not at all. Nat Brent isn’t a bad girl, even if she is the moth- 
er of a child born out of wedlock. She stays at home and minds 
her own business, and lets others mind theirs.” 

“Donald’s going to be tragic. See if he isn’t,” Elizabeth 
declared. “Come now, old dear; if Nan Brent isn’t a ‘bad woman, 
just what is your idea ‘of what constitutes badness in a woman? 
It would be interesting to know your point of view.” 

“Nan Brent was young, unsophisticated, poor, and trusting 
when she met this fellow, whoever he may be. . He wooed her, 
and she loved him—or thought she did, which amounts to the 
same thing until one discovers the difference between thinking 
and feeling. At first, she thought she was married to him. 
Later, she discovered she was not—and then it was too late.” 

“It wouldn’t have been too late with some—er—good people,” 
The Laird remarked meaningly. 

“In other words,” Donald went on, “Nan Brent found herself 
out on the end ‘of a limb, and then the world proceeded to saw off 
the limb. It is true that she is the mother of an illegitimate 
child, but if that child was not—at least in so far ag its mother 
is concerned—conceived i in sin, I Say it isn’t illegitimate, and that 
its mother is not a bad woman.’ 

. “Granted—if it’s true; but how do you know it to be true?” 


Jane demanded. She had a feeling that she was about to get the 


better of her brother in this argument. 


*] do not know it to be true, Jane.” 

“Voilal” 

3 But—I believe it to be true, Jane.” 

“Why 

“Soames Nan told her father it was true, and old Caleb told 
me when I was at his house this morning. SoI believe it. And 
I knew Nan Brent when she was a young girl, and she was sweet 
and lovely and virtuous. I talked with her this morning, and 
found no reason to change my previous estimate of her. 1 could 
only feel for her a profound pity.” 

“Pity is akin to love,’” Elizabeth quoted gaily. ‘Mother, 


»keep an eye on your little son. He’ll be going in for settlement- 
_ work in Port Agnew first thing we know.” 


“fqush, Elizabeth!” her mother cried sharply. She was 
highly scandalized at such levity. The Laird salted and pep- 
pered his food and said nothing. “Your attitude is very manly 
and sweet, dear,” Mrs. McKaye continued, turning to her son, 
for her woman’s intuition warned her that, if the discussion 
waxed warmer, The Laird would take a hand in it, and her side 
would go down to inglorious defeat, their arguments flattened by 
the weight of Scriptural quota c pron She had a feeling that old 
Hector was preparing to remind them of Mary Magdalen and the 
scene in the temple. “I would much rather hear you speak a 
good word for that unfortunate girl than have you condemn her.” 

“A moment ago,” her son reminded her, with some asperity, 
for he was sorely provoked, “you were demanding the right of 
free speech for Jane, in order that she might condemn her. 
Mother, I fear me you’re not quite consistent.” 


“We will not discuss it further, dearie. It is not a matter of | 


such importance that we should differ to the point of becoming 
acrimonious. Besides, it’s a queer topic for dimner-table con- 
versation.’ 

“So say we all of us,” Elizabeth struck in laconically. ‘Dad, 
will you please help me to some of the well-done?” 

“Subjects,” old Hector struck in, “which, twenty years ago, 
only the family doctor was supposed to be familiar with or per- 
mitted to discuss are now being agitated in women’s clubs, books, 


-. newspapers, and the public schools. You can’t smother sin or 


the facts of life unless they occur separately. In the case of Nan 


_° Brent they have developed coincidently; so we find it hard to 
“ regard her as normal and human.” 


“Do you condone her offense, Hector?” Mrs. McKaye de- 
manded incredulously. 

“T am a firm believer in the sacredness of marriage. I cannot 
conceive of a civilization worth while without it,’”? The Laird 
declared earnestly. ‘Nevertheless, while 1 know naught of Nan 
Brent’s case, except that which is founded on hearsay evidence, I 
can condone her offense because I can understand it. She might 
have developed into a far worse girl than it appears from Donald’s 
account she is. At least, Nellie, she bore her child and cherishes 
it, and, under the rules of society as we play it, that required a 
kind of courage in which a great many girls are deficient. Give 
her credit for that.” 

“Apparently she has been frank,” Ehzabeth answered him 
coolly. ‘On the other hand, father McKaye, her so-called 


courage may have been ignorance or apathy or cowardice or - 


indifference. It all depends on her point of view.” 

“1 disagree with mother that 1t is not a matter of mportance, ”’ 
Donald persisted. ‘It is a matter of supreme importance to me 
that my mother and sisters should not feel more charity toward 
an unfortunate member of their sex; and I happen to know that 
it is a matter of terrible importance to Nan Brent that in Port 
Agnew people regard her as unclean and look at her askance. 
And because that vacillating old Daney didn’t have the courage 
to fly in the face of Port Agnew’s rotten public opinion, he sub- 
jected Nan Brent and her helpless old father to the daily and 
nightly association of depraved people. If he should dare to say 
one word against ——” 

“Oh, it wasn’t because Andrew was afraid of public opinion, 
lad,” Hector McKaye interrupted him dryly. ‘‘Have you no 
power o’ deduction? ’Twas his guid wife that stayed his hand, 
and well I know it.” 

“I dare say, dad,” Donald laughed. ‘Yes; I suppose I'll 
have to forgive him.” 

“She’ll be up to-morrow, my dear, to discuss the matter with 
you,” The Laird continued, turning to his wife. ‘1 know her 
well. Beware of expressing an opinion to her.”” And he bent 
upon all the women of his household a smoldering glance. 

Apparently, by mutual consent, the subject was dropped forth- 
with. Donald’s silence throughout the remainder of the meal was 
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portentous, however, and Mrs. McKaye and her daughters were 
relieved when, the meal finished at last, they could retire with 
good grace and leave father and son to their cigars. 

“Doesn’t it beat hell?’? Donald burst forth suddenly, apropos 
of nothing. 

“Tt does, laddie.” 

“T wonder why.” 

The Laird was in a philosophical mood. He wei 


ed his an- 
swer carefully. 


\ 6 


“Young Mr. McKaye is unduly interested in you, Nan—at least, that is the impression of a number of people in Port Agnew™ 


“Because people prefer to have their thoughts manufactured 
for them; because fanatics and hypocrites have twisted the heart 
out of the Christian religion in the grand scramble for prority in 
the ‘Who’s Holier than Who’ handicap; because people who 
earnestly believe that God knows their inmost thoughts cannot 
refrain from beg human and trymg to put one over on him.” 
He smoked 1 silence for a minute, his calm glance on the ceiling. 
“Now that you are what you are, my son,” he resumed reflective- 
ly, “vou’ll begin to know.men and women.‘ They: who never 


> 
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bothered to seek vour favor before will fight for it now—they do 
the same thing with God Almighty, seeking to win his favor by 
outdoing him in the condemnation of sin. A woman’s virtue, 
lad, is her main barricade against the world; in the matter of that, 
women are a close corporation. Man, how they do stand to- 
gether! Their virtue’s the shell that protects them, and when 
one of them leaves her shell or loses it, the others assess her out 
of the close corporation, for she’s a minority stockholder. ” 

“Mother and the girls are up to their eyebrows in the work of 
an organization. in Seattle designed to salvage female delin- 
quents,”’ Donald complained. “I can’t understand their attitude.” 

Old Hector hooted. 

“They don’t do the salvaging. Not abit of it! That unpleas- 
ant work is left to others, and the virtuous and respectable merely 
pay for it. Ken ye not, boy, ’twas ever the habit of people of 
means to patronize and coddle the lowly. If they couldn’t. do 
that, where would be the fun of being rich? Look in the Seattle 
papers. Who gets the advertising out of a charity ball if it isn’t 
the rich? They organize it and they put it over, with the public 
pay-ng for a look at them, and they attending the ball on compli- 
mentary tickets, although I will admit that when the bills are 
paid and the last shred of social triumph has been torn from the 
affair, the Bide-a-Wee Home for Unmarried Mothers can have 
what’s left—and be damned to them.” 

Donald laughed quietly. 

“Scotty, you’re developing into an iconoclast. If your fellow 
plutocrats should hear you ranting in that vein, they’d call you 
a socialist.” 

“Oh, I’m not saying there aren’t a heap of exceptions. Many’s 
the woman with a heart big enough to mother the world, although, 
when all’s said and done, ’tis the poor that are kind to the poor, 
the unfortunate that can appreciate and forgive misfortune. I’m 
glad you stood by old Brent and his girl,” he added approvingly. 

“JT intend to accord her the treatment which a gentleman 
always accords the finest lady in the land, dad.” 

“Or the lowest, my son. I’ve noticed that kind are not alto- 
gether unpopular with our finest gentlemen. Donald, I used to 
peay to God that I wouldn’t raise a fool. I feel that he’s an- 


“What about 
him?” Mr. Daney 
demanded, with 
slight emphasis 
on th- vronoun 


swered my prayers, but if you should ever turn hypocrite, I’ll 
-start praying again.” 


VIII 


Dona tp left the following morning in the automobile for the 
logging-camps up-river, and because of his unfamiliarity ‘with : 


their present location, his father’s chauffeur drove him up. He* 
was to be gone all week, but planned to return Saturday after 


noon to spend Sunday with his family. 

As the car wound up the narrow river road, Donald found 
himself thinking of Nan Brent and her tragedy. Since his visit 
to the Sawdust Pile the day before, two pictures of her had per- 
sisted in his memory, every detail of both standing forth distinctly. 

In the first, she was a shabby, barelegged gir] of thirteen, stand- 
ing in the cockpit of his sloop, holding the little vessel on its course 
while he and old Caleb took a reef in the mainsail. The wilder- 
ness of gold that was her uncared-for hair blew behind her like a 
sunny burgee; her sea-blue eyes were fixed on the mainsail, out of 
which she adroitly spilled the wind at the proper moment, in 
order that Donald and her father might haul the reef-points home 
and make them fast. In his mind’s eye, he could see the pulse 
bea ing in her throat as they prepared to come about, for on such 
occasions she always became excited; he saw again the sweet 
curve of her lips and her uplifted chin; he heard again her shrill 
voice crying, “Ready, about!” and saw the spokes spin as she 
threw the helm over and crouched from the swinging boom, 
although it cleared her pretty head by at least three feet. He 
listened again to her elfin laugh as she let the sloop fall off suffi- 
ciently to take the lip of a comber over the starboard counter and 
force Donald and her father to seek shelter from the spray in the 
lee of the mainsail, from which sanctuary, with more laughter, 
she presently routed them by causing the spray to come in over 
the port counter. 

The other picture was the pose in which he had seen her the 
morning previous at the Sawdust Pile, when, to hide her emotion, 
she had half turned from him and gazed so forlornly out across the 
Bight of Tyee. It had struck him then, with peculiar force, that 
Nan Brent never again would laugh that joyous elfin laugh of 
other days. He had seen the pulse beating in her creamy neck 
again—a neck fuller, rounder, glorious with the beauty of fully 
developed womanhood. And the riot of golden hair was subdued, 
with the exception of lit- 
tle wayward wisps that 
whipped her white temples. 
Her eyes, somewhat darker 
now, like the sea near the 


horizon after the sun has set but while the glory of the day still 
lingers, were bright with unshed tears. The sweet curves of her 
mouth were drawn in pain. The northwest trade-wind blowing 
across the bight had whipped her gingham dress round her, re- 
vealing the soft curves of a body, the beauty of which mother- 
hood had intensified rather than diminished. Thus she had stood, 
the outcast of Port Agnew, and beside her the little badge of her 
shame, demanding the father he had never known and would 
never see. 

The young laird of Tyee wondered what sort of man could 
have done this thing—this monumental wickedress. His great 
fists were clenched as there welled within him a black rage at the 
scoundrel who had so wantonly wrecked that little home on the 
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Sawdust Pile. He wondered, with the arro- 
gance of his years, assuming unconsciously 
the right of special privilege, if. Nan would 
ever reveal to him the identity of the vil- 
lain. Perhaps, some day, in a burst of confi- 
dence, she might. Even if she did tell him, 
what could he do? To induce the recreant 
lover to marry her openly and legally would, 
he knew, be the world’s way of “righting the 
wrong” and giving the baby a name, but the mis- 
chief had been done too long, and could never be 

undone, unless, indeed, a marriage certificate, with 1} 


proper dating, could be flaunted in the face of an icono- - @ 


clastic and brutal world. Even then, there would re- 
main that astute and highly virtuous few who would 
never cease to impart in whispers the information that, 
no matter what others might think, they had their doubts. 
He was roused from his bitter cogitations by the chauffeur 
speaking. 

“This is Darrow, Mr. Donald. I don’t believe you’ve seen it, 
have you? Darrow put in his mill and town while you were 
away.” 

Donald looked over the motley collection of shacks as the auto- 
mobile rolled down the single unpaved street. 

“Filthy hole,” he muttered. ‘Hello! .There’s one of my late 
friends from the Sawdust Pile.” 

A woman, standing in the open door of a shanty on the out- 
skirts of the town, had made a wry face and thrust out her tongue 
at him. He lifted his hat gravely, whereat she screamed a curse 
upon him. An instant later, an empty beer-bottle dropped with 
a crash in the tonneau, and Donald, turning, beheld in the door 
of a Darrow groggery one of the Greek fishermen he had dis- 


“Stop the car!” Donald commanded. “I think that man 
wants to discuss a matter with me.” 

“Sorry, sir, but I don’t think it’s wise to obey you just now,” 
his father’s chauffeur answered, and trod on the accelerator. 
“They call that place the ‘Bucket of Blood,’ and you'll need 


“I intend to accord 

her the treatment 
which a gentleman 
always accords the 
finest lady in the 
land, 


something more than your 

fists if you expect to enter 

there and come out under your 
own power.” 

“Very well. Some other 
time, perhaps.” 

“Youdon’t appear 
to be popular in Dar- 
row, Mr. Donald.” 

“Those people left 
the Sawdust. Pile yes- 
terday—in a hurry,” 

Donald. . explained. 
“Naturally, they’re 

still resentful.” 

“They were mak- 
ing quite a little 
tuoney down there, I believe. Folks do 
say business was good, and when you 
take money from that kind of cattle, 
you make a worth-while enemy. If I 
were you, sir, I’d watch my step in dark alleys, 

and I’d carry a gun.” 

_ When I have to carry a gun to protect 
myself from vermin like that mulatto and those 
shitty little Greeks, I’ll be a few years older than 

I am now, Henry. However, I suppose I’d be foolish to neglect 

your warning to mind my step.” 

He spent a busy week in the woods, and it was his humor to 
spend it entirely felling trees. The tough, experienced old 
choppers welcomed him with keen interest and played treeze-out 
each night in the bunk-houses to see which one should draw him 
for a partner next day; for the choppers worked in pairs, likewise 
the cross-cut men. Their bucolic sense of humor impelled the 
choppers to speed up when they found themselves paired with the 
new boss, for it would have been a feather in the cap of the man 
who could make him quit or send him home at nightfall ‘with his 
tail dragging,” as the woods boss expressed it. 

Donald sported a wondrous set of blisters at the close of that 
first day, but after supper he opened them, covered them with 
adhesive tape, and went back to work next morning as if nothing 
had happened. During those five days, he learned considerable 
of the art ot dropping a tree exactly where he desired it, and bring- 
ing it to earth» without breakage. He rode down to Port Agnew 
with the w grew on the last log-train Saturday night, walked 
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28 Kindred of the Dust 


into the mill office,and cashed in his time-slip for five days’ work 
as a chopper. He had earned two dollars a day and his board 
and lodging. His father, who had driven into town to meet him, 
came to the window and watched him humorously. 

“So that’s the way you elect to work it, eh?” he queried. “I 
told Daney to pay you my salary when I quit.” 

“T like to feel that I’m earning my stipend,” Donald replied, 
‘so it pleases me to draw the wages of the job I’m working at. 
When I’m thoroughly acquainted with all the jobs in the Tyee 
Lumber Company, or at least have a good working knowledge of 
them, I think I’ll be a better boss.” 

The Laird. took’ his son’s big brown hands in his and looked at 
the paims. 

“T rather think I like it so,” he answered. ‘‘A man whose 
hands have never bled or whose back has never ached is a poor 
man to-judge a labor dispute. ’Twould improve you if you were 
a married man and had to live on that for a week, less twenty-five 
cents for your hospital dues. The choppers pay a dollar a month 
toward the hospital, and that covers medical attendance for them 
and their families.” ; 

Donald laughed and flipped a quarter over to the cashier, then 
— and handed ten dollars to a wiry little chopper standing 
in line. 

“T was feeling so good this morning I bet Sandy my week’s pay 
I could fell a tree quicker than he and with less breakage. He 
won in a walk,” he explained to The Laird. 

aa with me,” his father ordered, and led him into the 
office. 

From the huge safe he selected a ledger, scanned the index, and 
opened it at a certain account headed, “Sandy Clough.” To 
Sandy’s credit each month, extending over a period of fifteen 
years, appeared a credit of thirty dollars. 

“That’s what it’s costing me to have discovered Sandy,” his 
father informed him; “but since I had served an apprenticeship 
as a chopper, the time required to discover Sandy was less than 
half an hour. I watched him one day when he didn’t know who 
I was—so I figured him for a man and a half and raised him a 
dollar a day. He doesn’t know it, however. If he did, he’d 
brag about it, and I’d have to-pay as much to men half as good. 
When he’s chopped for us twenty years, fire him and give him 
that. He’s earned it. Thus endeth the first lesson, my son. 
Now come home to dinn-r.” 

After dinner, Donald :sturned to town to buy himself some 
working-clothes at the general store. His purchases completed, 
he sought the juvenile department. 

“T want some kid’s clothing,” he announced. “To fit a child 
of three. Rompers, socks, shoes—the complete outfit. Charge 
them to my account and send them over to Nan Brent at the 
Sawdust Pile. I’ll give you a note to enclose with them.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that she was an employee of the 
Tyee Lumber Company, the girl who waited on him stared at him 
frankly. He noticed this and bent upon her a calm glance that 
brought a guilty flush to her cheek. Quickly she averted her 
eyes, but, nevertheless she had a feeling that the young laird of 
Tyee was still appraising her, and, unable to withstand the fas- 
cination peculiar to such a situation, she looked at him again to 
verify her suspicions—and it was even so. In great confusion 
sheturned toherstock, and Donald, satisfied that he had squelched 
her completely, went into the manager’s office, wrote, and sealed 
the following note to Nan Brent: 


Saturday night. 
FRIEND Nan: ram 


Here are some duds for the young fellow. You gave me the 
right to look after him, you know; at least, you didn’t decline it. 
At any rate, I think you will not mind accepting them from me. 

I sent to Seattle for some books I thought you might like. 
They have probably arrived by parcels-post. Sent you a box of 
candy, also, although I have forgotten the kind you used to prefer. 

Been up in the logging-camp all week, chopping, and I ache 
all over. Expect to be hard and not quite so weary by next week- 
end, and will call over for Sunday dinner. 

Sincerely, 
Donato McKavye. 


He spent Sunday at The Dreamerie, and at four o’clock Sunday 
afternoon boarded the up train and returned to the logging-camp. 
Mrs. Andrew Daney, seated in Sunday-afternoon peace upon: her 
front veranda, looked up from the columns of the Churchman as 
the long string of logging-trucks wound round tbe base of 
the little knoll upon which the general manager’s home stood; 
but even at a distance of two blocks, she recognized the youig 
laird of Tyee in the cab with the engineer. 

“Dear, dear!” this good soul murmured. ‘And such a nice 


young man, too! I should think he’d have more consideration 
for his family, if not for himself.” 

““Who’s that?” Mr. Daney demanded, emerging from behind 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. : 

“Donald McKaye.” 

“What about him?” Mr. Daney demanded, with slight 
emphasis on the pronoun. 

“Oh, nothing; only——’ 

“Only what?” 

“People say he’s unduly interested in Nan Brent.” 

“Tf he is, that’s his business. Don’t let what people say 
trouble you, Mrs. Daney.” 

‘Well, can I help it if people will talk?” 

“Ves—when they talk to you.” 

“How do you know they’ve been talking to me, Andrew?” she 
demanded foolishly. 

“Because you know what they say.” Andrew Daney rose 
from the wicker deck-chair in which he had been lounging and 
leveled his index-finger at the partner of his joys and sorrows. 
“You forget Donald McKaye and that Brent girl,” he ordered. 
“It’s none of your business. All Don has to say to me is, ‘Mr. 
Daney, your job is vacant’—and, by Judas priest, it’ll be vacant. 
Remember that, my dear.” 

“Nonsense, dear. The Laird wouldn’t permit it—after ail 
these years.” ye 

“Tf it comes to a test of strength, I’ll lose, and don’t you forget 
it. Old sake’s sake is all that saved me from a run-in with 
Donald before he had been in command fifteen minutes. I refer 
to that Sawdust Pile episode. You dissuaded me from doing my 
duty in that matter, Mary, and my laxity was not pleasing to 
Donald. I don’t blame him a whit.” 

“Did he say anything?” she demanded, a trifle alarmed. 

“No; but be looked it.” 

“How did he look, Andrew?” 

“He iooked,” her husband replied, “like the Blue Bonnets 
coming over the border—that’s what he looked like. Then he 
went down to the Sawdust Pile like a raging demon, cleaned it 
out in two twos, and put it tothe torch. You be careful what you 
say to people, Mary. Get that boy started once, and he’ll hark 
back to his paternal ancestors; and if The Laird has ever told you 
the history of that old claymore that hangs on the wall in The 
Dreamerie, you know that the favorite outdoor sports of the 
McKaye tribe were fighting and foot-racing—with the other 
fellow in front.” 

“The Laird is mild enough,” she defended. 

“Yes, he is. But when he was young, he could, and frequently 
did. whip twice his weight in bear-cats. Old as he is to-day, he’s 
as sound as a man of forty; he wouldn’t budge an inch for man 
or devil.” 

Mrs. Daney carefully folded the Churchman, laid it aside, and 
placed her spectacles with it. = 

“ Andrew, I know it’s terrible of me to breathe such a thing, 
but—did it ever occur to you that—perhaps—the father of Nan 
Brent’s child might bk——” 

“Donald?” he exploded incredulously. 

She nodded, and about her nod there was something of that 
calm self-confidence of an attorney who is winning his case and 
desires to impress that fact upon the jury. . 

“By God, woman,” cried Daney, “you have the most in- 
fernal ideas 

“Andrew! Remember it’s the Sabbath!” 

“It’s a wonder my language doesn’t shrivel this paper. 
Now then, where in hades do you get this crazy notion?” Daney 
was thoroughly angry. She gazed up at him in vague apprehen- 
sion. Had she gone too far? Suddenly he relaxed. “No; don’t 
tell me,” he growled. “I'll not be a gossip. God forgive me, 
I was about to befoul the very salt I eat. I’ll not be disloyal.” 

“But, Andrew dear, don’t you know I wouldn’t dare breathe 
it to anyone but you?” 

“T don’t know how much you’d dare. At any rate, I’ll excuse 
you from breathing it to me, for I’m not interested. I know it 
isn’t true.” : 

“Then, Andrew, it is your duty to tell me why you know it 


isn’t true, in order that.I may set at rest certain rumors——’ 
“You—mind—your—own—business, Mary!” he cried furi- 
ously, punctuating each word with a vigorous tap of his finger 
on the arm of her chair. “The McKayes meet their responsi- 
bilities as eagerly as they do their enemies. If that child were 
young Donald’s, he’d have married the Brent girl, and if he had 
demurred about it, The Laird would have ordered him to.” 
“Thank you for that vote of confidence in the McKaye 
family, Andrew,” said a quiet voice. (Continued on page Ise) 
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I insisted that the thing should be written. But there were difficulties 


The Secret Springs 


I—In Love 
and Marriage 


A report, by Harvey O'Higgins, of the startling new facts 
about all of us which have been discovered by a physician 


“ AFTER all,” Doctor X said, “the sci- 
ence of medicine is beginning to be 
of some use. It is really learning 
how to cure.” ‘This did not sur- 

prise me.’ I had always taken it for granted that medicine 

cured, But he added, “It is finding the secret springs of health 
and the roots of happiness.” 

And that made me sit up. I knew that Doctor X was a 
diagnostician who had a high place in his profession. I had 
learned, by recent experience in my own person, that he had 
more medical skill than any other physician I had been able to 
stumble on in some ten years of painful trapesing roundabout 
among them. We had struck up a visiting acquaintance after 
office-hours, and I had found him a man of philosophic canni- 
ness in the discussion of human affairs. And when he said that 
medicine was finding the “secret springs” of health and the 
“roots of happiness,” naturally I began to ask eager questions. 

What were the secret springs of health? And what were the 
roots of happiness? 

His answer grew and lengthened until it had spread itself over 
as many nights as the stories that Scheherazade told the sultan, 
It seemed to me more interesting, too, than the Arabian tales, 
It was not merely fantastic, incredible, miraculous indeed. It 
was scientific and convincing also. It was a new department 
of human knowledge as astonishing to me as the modern wonders 
of electricity might be to a man of the Middle Ages. And it 
was more than this. It was the explanation of a thousand mys- 
teries in human and conduct that had puzzled me as 


Photographic Illustrations a professing fictionist and an amateur stu- 


dent of social problems. It was an answer 


by Lejaren A. Hiller to such diverse questions as these, for in- 


stance: 

Why do the daughters of the rich so often marry chauffeurs 
and the sons of peers mate with chorus-girls? , 

Why is there such peace and contentment in smoking tobacco 
or in chewing gum? 

Why does a man en the battle-field go blind with shell-shock 
and recover his sight when his hospital-ship is torpedoed and he 
jumps overboard? 

How car 2 religious belief work the miracle of a faith-cure? 

Why do young boys usually fall in love first with older women, 
and what is the attraction that elderly roués have for young girls? 

Why are the British such adventurous colonizers? And why, 
though they are so republican, do they cling to the form of a 
monarchy? 

Why do we so often seem to hate most the person whom we 
most love? 

What is the source of that 

t conquering enemy of mankind, Napoleon Bonaparte 
Why onestane genius so often the most thin-ski and 
sensitive and yet the most arrogant of persons? 

Why has Puritanism so failed as a religion? And why do our 
American churches hold the women more easily than they hold 
the men? 

What is the explanation of love at first sight? Of the common 
illusion among lovers that they have met the beloved tine ina 
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previous existence? Of the poets’ theory that a loving couple 
are two halves of a divided personality now happily reunited? 

Why does a wife so often think of her husband as “a great 
child,” even while he has exactly the same superior parental atti- 
tude toward her? 

Why are men and women such bundles of contradictions, act- 
ing against their recognized interests and their expressed con- 
victions, yielding to unreasonable impulses ungovernably with 
their eyes open, and blind to motives in themselves that are evi- 
dent to everyone else in their actions? 

Why are the days of childhood looked back upon as “the Golden 
Age” of happiness and alertness of mind and abundant energy 
of body? And why do we so often lose ail these as we grow up? 

How does unhappiness produce ill health? Why is the miser 
so afraid of death? Why is the moment of success so.commonly 
followed by deep depression? Why do we sigh when we are 
miserable, and puff out our chests when we are proud, and labor 
with our lungs when we feel great emotion? 

And so on, and so forth, almost without end? 

I do not mean that I put these riddles to the doctor and that 
he answered them. By no means. He talked of cases and cures, 
of the theory of medicine upon which he was working, and of the 
successful results by which he was proving that the theory was 
correct. As he explained, he generalized. He established broad 
conclusions about men and women, their minds and bodies, their 
conduct, their opinions, their characters, and their relations to 
one another. In these conclusions lay the answers to the ques- 
tions that I have instanced. But the conclusions themselves 
were no more to him than the generalizations about art which a 


painter might throw off in talking of how he painted one pic- 


ture or another. The cure was the thing that interested him. 
A series of similar cures led him back to this or that secret spring 
of health, as a placer-miner will follow traces of free gold up a 
stream to the pocket from which they have been washed. And 
out of this pocket he dug the generalizations about health and 
character and happiness and conduct and opinion and belief that 
seemed to me the richest nuggets of wisdom that any philosophy 
of life had ever offered me. 

I kept. clamoring that the thing should be written. But there 
were difficulties. The ethics of the medical profession were one 
obstacle. He could not advertise himself, and-he could not let 
me advertise him. He could -write of .medicine. only in the 
accepted manner of the profession, for publication in a scientific 
review. Useless to damn the ethics of the trade. All his cases 
came to him from other doctors for diagnosis. And advertising 
was of no‘use to him. His reputation was already so established 
that he had all the work that he could do. 

Furthermore, kis whole philosophy of health. and happiness 
and the wise conduct of life could not be-well supported without 
detailing the cases from which he had derived it. These cases 
were private and confidential. Théy could not.’be exposed in a 
lay magazine. He was like a priest who had acquired his knowl- 
edge of humanity in the confessional... He could not use that 
knowledge except in his confidential ministrations or in the 
generalities of pulpit exhortation, as you might say. 

“And there is this about it, too,” he explained. “In a lot of 
ways, I’m not purely’a doctor.--I’m a sort of medicine-man. I 
can’t write of those aspects of my practise. They aren’t orthodox. 
If the physicians who.send me cases heard how I had diagnosed 
and cured some of the most difficult of them, they would suspect 
me of having fallén away from the true faith. I don’t propose 
to be a medical martyr.” 

And that is one of the interesting points about the whole affair. 
Doctor X is a graduate of one of the most famous of our Ameri- 
can schools: of medicine, and he was a pupil of the most famous 
of our physicians. He began as a general practitioner and became 
a specialist in the functions and disorders of the internal glands. 
He was as orthodox as an army surgeon. Some cases of goiter, 
and of heart-disease that was due to thyroid trouble, started him 
studying and experimenting in the new field of morbid psychology 
and the emotional sources of functional disturbance. He became 
a doctor of the mind as well as the body. He began to work 
cures in obscure and stubborn cases of nervous disorder that had 
baffled him in the past; and these cures were achieved by re- 
ordering the lives of his patients and by reestablishing their 
“defective personalities,” as he expresses it. 

He began, in fact, to make secret excursions into the forbidden 
land of mind-cure and mental healing and the miracles of faith. 
He went as a scientist with all the instruments of his profession, 
studying mental phenomena; but he came back with a lot of 
astonishing dicta... Such as these: 136 
fA suppressed feeling of moral uncleanness.-will-express itself 


in a skin-disease almost infallibly. I find an incredible number 


_ Of cases of skin-disease that cannot be permanently cured except 


by curing the mind that causes them.” 

“Shame or irritation or resentment or fear show themselves 
ordinarily in the blushing or flushing or paling of the face. The 
lining skin of the body seems to be almost as affectible as the 
exterior skin. It, too, will register these emotions secretly if 
their outward expression is suppressed. And it registers them 


‘as digestive disorders that cannot be finally cured until their 


cause has been removed from the mind.” 

“An instinctive emotion, being repressed, becomes at once 
entangled with that switchboard of the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem which controls the unconscious bodily processes. The con- 
sequent disorder will produce all the symptoms of functional 
disturbance due to disease.” 

“Toxic goiter among women and certain forms of heart-dis- 
ease among men are a common fear-neurosis. A man will react 
to a threat against his moral safety exactly as an animal will 
react to a threat against its physical safety. The moral danger 
in the mind must be removed in order to cure permanently the 
affected organ.” | 

If all this had been merely the theory of an argumentative 
philosopker, I might have listened politely and swallowed my 
yawns. But it wes not a theory. It was a practise. It was a 
combination of diagnosis and cure. It was a collection of facts 
that permitted of one conclusion only. 

And tke conclusion was, in part, that every normal human 
being, after the first few months of life, has two minds: one, the 
intelligent conscious mind of which he is aware; the other, an 
unconscious animal mind of which he commonly knows nothing 
—not even the fact that he has it. His conscious mind is the 
mind with which he thinks or believes that he thinks.. His 
unconscious mind is a mind of animal instincts, of inherited apti- 
tudes, of racial traits. This unconscious mind governs his actions, 
his beliefs, his character, his health, and his happiness much more 
powerfully than does his conscious mind. Indeed, his conscious 
mind usually does.little more than supply him with reasonable 
explanations for unreasonable actions and opinions which his 
unconscious mind has dictated. 

So far, here is no new discovery, either. The late William James 
ascribed to Frederick Myers the credit of having first arrived at 
the scientific conception of this “subliminal self.” But before 
it was accepted by scientific psycholcgists, it was vaguely recog- 
nized by many poets and philosophers. Freud and his following 
of psychoanalysts have founded a whole school of psychology 
and of medicine upon it, and contributed an enormous library of 
research and argument to its study and understanding. 

I found that Doctor X was well aware of all this previous 
research and that he had availed himself of everything in the 
Freudian theory that could help him. But ke was not a Freudian. 


’ He was not purely a psychoanalyst. Unlike the Freudians, he 


did not confine himself to studying chiefly the suppressions of 
the sex-instinct in the unconscious mind. THe had found that 
the suppression of any one of a half-dozen other instincts would 
affect the health in exactly the same way. And by this enlarge- 
ment of the Freudian theory he took the curse of excessive sex- 
uality off the unconscious mind, and he made it possible to dis- 
cuss the whole business, without offense, in unprofessional print. 


I kept insisting, as I say, that it should be so discussed—that ~ 


a matter of such importance to the common man should be made 
known to him. And out of that insistence the following articles 
have finally arisen. I have protected Doctor X from a breach 
of professional ethics by concealing his name. I have so dis- 
guised my accounts of his cases that his patients themselves 


could not zecognize them. I have not attempted to be scientific 


or exhaustive or authoritative. I have tried merely to make 
clear and interesting to the average lay mind a department of 
science so important and so revolutionary that it is perhaps the 
greatest addition made to the sum of human knowledge since 
Darwin formulated his theory of evolution and the descent of 
man. 


There came, one day, to Doctor X, a very able and well-known 
lawyer who, apparently, had been breaking under a strain of 
overwork. 

“As a matter of fact,” Doctor X says, “I soon learned from 
conversation with him that the strain was probably caused by a 
weight of unhappiness in his married life. In treating him, I 
noticed that he-had an odd interest in the subject of hands. He 
remarked mine, which, he said, gave him a feeling of confidence 
and- security—although my hands are rather delicate than 
powerful, He-declared that he could read character from hands, 
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Doctor X had the case of a man who married because of a red lamp: He had an “image” of his mother under such a 


lamp. One night, he took a girl home from a dance. There was a red lamp in the hallway. 


When he saw her standing under it, he fell in love with her 


particularly the character of a woman. His own hands were 
immaculately cared for and always freshly manicured. When 
I met his wife, I noticed that she had hands of remarkable beauty 
and that she was rather proudly conscious of them. I concluded 
that he had probably made her so by his praise of them.” 

It seemed evident that this interest in hands indicated. some 
peculiarity in the mental life of the patient, but he was unaware 
of the origin of it. He could only offer the explanation that he 
looked at hands an an index of character. Then, in talking to 
him about the circumstances of his marriage, Doctor X came 
upon an illuminating incident. 

The patient recalled that, the first time he met his wife, he 
was at a card-party with a young woman to whom he was then 
engaged. They played cards at the same table, his fiancée play- 


ing as his pattuce opposite him, and his future wife playirig-as 


between them-—an 


the partner of his opponent: His fiancée did not play well. His 
pk wife played with great success. He became irritable with 
the girl to whom he was engaged, and, before the evening ended, 
he quarreled with her and she gave him back his engagement 
ring. Within a week, he transferred the ring to the finger of his 
present wife. 

Doctor X said, 

“Your wife has a remarkably beautiful hand.” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I think her hands were what first at- 
tracted me to her. Do you know, when we were playing cards 
that night, I could hardly keep my eyes off them. : 

“And your fiancée,” the doctor asked; “were her hands pretty?” 

‘That’s funny!” he said. “I was nking 
wt d how it showed at the cardtables:, She had 
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very short stubby fingers, and the index-finger of her right hand’ 
was withered. I remember the thing got on my nerves. I wanted 


to Stop playing rather than have her expose it.’ 

“A psychologist,” Doctor X said, “would conclude that you 
had translated a criticism of her hands into a complaint about 
the way in which she ‘played her hands.’ ” 

He thought it over. 

“Undoubtedly,” he agreed. “I felt at the time that I was un- 
reasonable, irritable, impatient—but I couldn’t control myself.” 

“Now tell me,” Doctor X said, “what is it that has given you 
this fixation about hands? It must have occurred very early 
in your childhood. If it wasn’t your mother, it may have been 
your father, or a nurse, or some relative who took the place of 
a parent—some aunt, perhaps. What?” 

He had been slowly shaking his head, reflectively. Suddenly 
he stopped. His face lighted up. 

“T know!” he said. “I know! It was that vase!” 

A; vase? ” 

“Yes. A vase. It’s a very beautifully carved marble hand— 
a woman’s hand—holding a cornucopia. My old nurse used to 
give it to me to play with. I have it yet. It’s on my library 
mantelpiece at home. It was my mother’s, and, for a long time, 
I had the idea that it was really a copy of my mother’s hand. 
She had died of tuberculosis when I was about a year old, and 
before she died she wrote a letter to me and asked them to give 
it to me as soon as I was able to read. And she told me good- 
by in it, and asked me not to forget her. Naturally, that letter 
meant a lot to me, and for a long time I used to think, ‘That’s 
the hand that wrote the letter’—and take it to bed with me 
when I was lonely—until, at last, some one found me with it and 
told me it wasn’t her hand at all. I had forgotten all’about it. 
Funny thing! Even now, when I think of her letter, I think of 
that marble hand as having written it.” 

Funny thing, indeed! He-had been, in fact, married, un- 
awares, by a marble hand. 3 


“Tt not only broke off his engagement to a girl with whom he 
might have been happy,” Doctor X points out. “It married 
him blindly to a girl with whom happiness for him was practically 
impossible, because he was demanding that she be a self-sacrific- 
ing, motherly, and devoted woman, and she never had been, and 
never could be, that sort of person. He fell in love with her at 
first sight—‘ compulsively,’ as we say. If anyone at the card- 
table could have seen into his mind and warned him against being 
hypnotized by a pair of pretty hands, he would probably have 
replied: ‘She is a beautiful character—I can tell it by her hands. 
I know it intuitively. I’ve always been that way.’” 

Intuitively!’ That is the word. When we say we know a 
thing “intuitively,” we mean that we know it without knowing 
how we know it—by some mental faculty that.is not reason or 
deduction or conscious thought at all. And, by so saying, we 
recognize the existence of what science now calls “the subcon- 
scious mind.” But if it is from this subconscious mind that we 
get our “intuitions,” where does the subconscious mind get them? 
Where did the lawyer, the slave of the marble hand, get his 
“intuition” about hands? 

When you fall asleep, you lose consciousness. Your conscious 
mind ceases to work. It rests and is refreshed. But you dream. 
Some part of your mind continues to work busily, imagining 
scenes, inventing or recalling incidents, enjoying fantastic ad- 
ventures. You may remember these when you wake up or you 
may not. That is to say, your conscious mind may have some 
knowledge of them or it may not. They are an affair of the sub- 
conscious mind, the dream-mind. 

It is from the study of dreams that Freud has worked out the 
knowledge of the subconscious mind that he has given us. We 
find that the subconscious mind has a record of memories that 
have been lost from the conscious mind or were never registered 
on it. We even find that it preserves a picture of events that 
occurred in infancy before the child had developed any reasoning 
intelligence whatever. And among those pictures we find the 
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“The husband criticized his wife of 


on the table-cloth. They never had a happy moment together afterward. Doctor X tells why 


“mother-image,” the indelible but unconscious picture of the 
person upon whom our first instinctive love was centered. 

Nothing astonishing about that? Surely not. It is perfectly 
natural that, in the normal man’s mind, the image of his mother 
should persist as a loved ideal. But the curious thing is that the 
image is not an ideal of character and qualities and attributes. 
It is merely an image. It has merely physical characteristics of 
height and features, hands and eyes, this sort of nose and that 
color of hair. And just as, in the child, the sight of his. mother 
started up the whole emotion of instinctive love, so, in later years, 
the sight of any physical characteristic of the mother may have 
the same effect on him. 

That is why the lawyer was married by a marble hand. His 
mother-image had been formed around that one feature—a 
beautiful hand. The sight of such a hand roused in him all the 
emotion of instinctive affection. 

Does this seem far-fetched? Well, let us leave it for a moment 
and go on with Doctor X. He has a patient who was married, 
not by a marble hand but by a red lamp. 

“He is rather unusual,”’ Doctor X says, “because he remembers 
quite clearly the mother-image which he carried in his mind in his 
boyhood days. It was a picture of his mother as a beautiful 
young woman, slender and graceful, with smiling brown eyes and 
wavy hair. I wished to follow the replacement of that image in 
his mind by the image of the imaginary sweetheart, who usually 
succeeds the mother-image in the adolescent day-dreams. And I 
asked him whether he had ever had a mental picture of an ideal 
girl in his youth.” 

He could not recall any. No. He had been a penniless boy, 
with no prospect of marriage, and he had never attempted to 
picture to himself the sort of young woman who would be his 
ideal. 

He was sure of that, until Doctor X spoke of her not as an 
ideal girl, but as “a dream- -girl.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Of course! 
the red lamp.” 

Red lamp? 


I remember. I remember 


“Yes. I used to see her standing under a hanging lamp, a 
sort of Turkish lamp, in a kind of Turkish room, with rug and 
tapestries—all of it in a red glow from above.” He was describ- 
ing it amusedly. “The light made her look like a perfect peach— 
shining on her hair—sort of wavy hair, and her eyes were brown 
in the shadow, and she was—oh, gee, she was certainly a pippin! 
I remember, I used to say to myself: ‘No, you don’t! No such 
luck for you boy!’. And say, when I saw—” He stopped. He 
looked at the doctor queerly. “Why, that’s so!” he said. “I’d 
forgotten that. Well, I'll be jiggered!” 

“Forgotten what?” 

“Why, the first time I took Alice home from a dance’ Alice 
is his wife—“I had never been in the house before, and they had 
one of those red lamps in the hall—a big entrance-hall with 
Turkish rugs and hangings—and when she took off her evening 
cloak and stood with the red light shining on her hair that way, 
smiling as she said good-night to me, it just went through me like 
—well, I think if I’d been able to find my voice, I’d have propesed 
to her on the spot. I know I went away convinced that she was 
the one woman. in the world for me. And I was right. We’ve 
been as happy as any two people ever could be.” 

Apparently he had never before connected the lamp i in the hall 
with the lamp in his dream; and he had never noticed the likeness 
between the real girl and the dream-girl—much less related, either 
of them, to the mother-image with its “smiling brown eyes and 
wavy hair.” When Doctor X asked him whether his wife re- 
minded him of his mother at all, he replied: 

“No; not at all. Not in any way.’ 

Subsequently, he spoke rather impatiently of one of his wife’s 
characteristics—that she was always oversympathetic with Per 
ple—“not her own sort of people.” 

He said: 

“She always goes out of her way to say good-morning to the 
park policeman, and stops to talk to those neglected-looking kids 
you see on the street, and she nee to take flower-seeds up to an 
old flagman on a railroad cross 


“ And that irritates you?” the doctor asked. , peer 
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“No,” he said; “it doesn’t irritate me exactly, but—I don’t 
know—I feel sort of jealous, I think.” . 

It seemed an odd ground for jealousy. The doctor changed the 
subject, but a few moment’s later, when he was sure that his 
patient had forgotten the connection, he asked, 

“Were you ever jealous of your mother—as a boy?” 

“Sure I was!” he laughed. “I remember once, when I saw 
her kiss a neighbor’s boy, I was so sore I laid for the kid and beat 
him up.” 

That would account for his feeling about his wife’s interest in 
the children on the street. But what about the park policemar 
and the others? 

“T mean older people,” Doctor X said, “poor people and men 
in uniform.” 

“Well,” he recollected, “I came home from school one day and 
found mother with a couple >f policemen in the dining-room, 
giving them coffee and sandwiches. There had been a fire up the 
street, and they were dripping water all over everything. I think 
that was what made me mad—the way they were mussing things 
up. And the fire was out, and I thought to myself, ‘I guess they 
weren’t sure a pair of heroes, even if they did get wet,’ and I 
didn’t see why she was making such a fuss about them.” 

“Tt was characteristic of her, was it,” the doctor asked, “to 
do things for people that way?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. . “She was a good deal like my wife in that 
respect.” 

Here, then, was another subconscious mother-image that had 
acted as a match-maker. But you will notice that the young 
lover, in his day-dreams, had added a red lamp, and that the 
lamp became the “symbol” by which the emotion of love was 
exploded in him. You will notice, too, that he was jealous of 
his wife whenever she duplicated an action that had made him 
jealous of his mother, although it was absurd for him to be jealous 
of such actions in his wife, and he knew it. 

“An actual living parent is not necessary,” Doctor X points 
out, “to form this parent-image. It may be formed from pic- 
tures or the reports of others, or it may take the aspect of a nurse 
or a guardian. But, once formed, it becomes the starting- 
signal for the emotion of love forever after; and if that emotion is 
complicated by other emotions in childhood, those emotions, too, 
will be started irresistibly. That is the reason why my patient 
of the red lamp was jealous of his wife whenever she did anything 
that had made him jealous of his mother.” 

The love-image, as I have said, is carried as a picture, not as a 
thought. It is not consciously present in the mind. It has not 
the attributes of a character so much as the outward appearance 
of a person. Consequently, all the emotions of love may be 
sprung on the conscious mind of a young man or woman by the 
appearance in reality of some fragment of the unconscious image 
—like the red lamp or the beautiful hand. 

That is Doctor X’s explanation of love at first sight. The 
lawyer at the card-table was instantly and irresistibly attracted by 
the beautiful hands. They started up in him the whole mighty 
emotion of instinctive love. Neither his engagement to another 
woman nor the obvious shortcomings of the new object of his 
affections could save him from the overpowering impulse of at- 
traction. This is probably why we say, “Love is blind.” It 
is the unconscious, unreasoning instinctive mind that is operating, 
and the reasoning mind joins it only to explain, to make reason- 
able, to “rationalize” (as the psychologists say) the emotions by 
which reason is stampeded, just as the lawyer had rationalized 
the effect of fine hands on his affections by arguing that hands 
are an index of character. 

And the presence of this dream-image in the subconscious mind 
accounts also for some other common delusions-of love. 

It accounts, for instance, for the romantic belief of the poet 
that he has met his beloved one in another life. That other life 
is the dream-life of the subconscious mind, in which the poet has 
known the image that now appears before him in the person of 
his sweetheart. 

It accounts for the poetical theory that the lover is in search of 
the other half of his incomplete personality, and that true love 
consists in the union of two halves of a personality fitting as 
perfectly as the divided coin of the lovers in the fairy-tale. The 
two halves that fit are the actual image of the sweetheart and 
the dream-image in the lover’s mind. 

And it accounts for many of those romantic mysteries and com- 
pulsions and demoniac powers that have been attributed to the 
god of young love—the power to delude, to overwhelm reason, to 
nullify experience, and generally to make the lover behave like a 
victim of hypnosis, a blind puppet, a ridiculous marionette. 

Doctor X says: 


“T have a patient who has been ideally happy in her married 
life. She was also ideally happy with her father. She tells me: 
‘He never criticized a woman in his life. I could always go to him 


-and get anything I wanted. He never whipped me.. ‘He was > 


always frank. I never had reason to hide anything from him.’ ” 

He died when she was sixteen. Doctor X wished to trace the 
transference of this father-image to her husband. He asked how 
she had come to marry. 

“1 always had lots of admirers,” she said, “but I never had any 
preference for any of them until I met Royce.” Royce is her 
husband. “TI liked him the moment he stepped onto the dancing- 
floor. He was tall and dark and slender. He had the best face. 
And there was an air of absolute cleanliness about him that I 
learned later was true of his mind as well.” 

“How tall was he?” the doctor asked. 

“He’s six feet two.” 

“His clean-mindedness was like your father’s?” 

“Yes. Exactly.” 

“What was your father like physically?” 

“He was tall and dark and slender. He wore a beard, but he 
had clean-cut features.” 

“How do you know? Did you ever see him without the 
beard?” 

“No; but mother had a picture of him as a young man, and he 
had the cleanest face.” 

“How tall was he?” 

‘Six feet three inches.” 

Here the réle and make-up were all ready for the actor who 
could carry them off. The moment he stepped on the stage, the 
heroine of the love-drama began at once to play her part opposite 
him. Since he developed the necessary qualities of character to 
stabilize the instinctive atttraction, the love has been permanent 
and the happiness enduring. 

It is not always necessary, however, for the actor to have the 
necessary qualities of character. By some mechanism of pro- 
jection, those qualities may be stripped from the dream-man and 
foisted upon the lover. He may be dressed up in the borrowed 
garments of the heroine’s mental image without the least dis- 
comfort to her. She will be blind to his faults without any sense 
of discrepancy. And she will impute to him lofty qualities of 
soul which everyone else will be skeptical about—even his own 
mother. 

The girl will be quite unaware that she is carrying this property- 
trunk around with her. She will not know what she has put in 
it, or why. She has filled it with qualities that were originally 
her father’s, and later were romantically made over and re- 
trimmed in da y-dreams and fantasies. The matinée infatuations 
of young girls usually serve in the latter process. And it is an 
extremely valuable process, for it adapts the father-image to the 
new drama, of adolescent love, and prepares the girl for a relation 
with her hu sband that has not been rehearsed in her relations with 
her father. This change in the image is called a “rejuvenation.” 

But suppose the rejuvenation does not occur, or is incomplete. 
What then? 

“T have a patient,” Doctor X says, ‘a woman who married an 
unrejuvenated father-image. That was a mental regression on 
her part, due to the failure of a youthful love-affair in which the 
image had been rejuvenated as an ideal lover. Unhappy, because 
of the failure of this love-affair, she had repressed the memory of 
it, and the ideal image had been carried down in the repression— 
as it often is. The father-image had replaced it—as it often 
does. When she was about to marry her present husband, her 
mother warned her, ‘He is just like your father, and he has 
always been difficult.’” 

Her father had, in fact, been short-tempered, critical, and 
unjust. Once, when she was about seven years old, he had ac- 
cused her of something of which she had not been guilty, and in a 
rage, without letting her explain, he had spanked her in the 
presence of a boy friend. ‘The indignity was almost unendurable. 
It had remained in her memory as the picture-symbol of parental 
injustice. But she had all a young girl’s instinctive love for her 
father. She had repressed her anger and resentment. It re- 
mained in her subconscious mind as a mass of undrained emotion 
—as an “affect,” as the psychologists say. 

One evening, at the dinner-table, her husband wrongly accused 
her of something that had. been done by a servant, and he spoke 
angrily to her in the presence of a dinner-guest. By so doing, he 
accurately reproduced the scene that had occurred with her 
father. There followed a volcanic eruption out of all proportion 
to the cause of it. All the undrained emotions of her relations 
with her father were set free. And they remained free there- 
after in her relations with her husband. (Continued on page 157) 
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“The wages of sin is death.” 
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SET out to write a love-story, and for the purpose sharp- 
ened a bright-pink pencil with a glass ruby frivolously 
at the eraser end. 

Something sweet. Something dainty. A candied rose- 
leaf after all the bitter war-lozenges. A miss. Akiss. A golf- 
stick. A motor-car. Or, if need be, a bit of khaki, but without 
one single spot of blood or mud, and nicely pressed as to those 
fetching peg-top trouser effects where they wing out just below 
the skirt-coat. The oldest story in the world told newly. No 
wear out toit. Editors know. It’s as staple as eggs or printed 
lawn or ipecac. The good old-fashioned love-story with the 
above-mentioned miss, kiss and, if need be for the sake of time- 
liness, the bit of khaki, pressed. 

Just my luck that, with ore of these most salable tales in the 
world at the tip of my pink pencil, Hester Bevins should come 
pounding and clamoring at the door of my mental reservation, 
quite drowning out the rather high, the lipsy, and, if I do say it 
myself, distinctly musical patter of Arline. That ‘was to have 
been her name. Arline Kildane. Sweet, don’t you think, and 
with just a bit of wild Irish rose in it? 

But Hester Bevins would not let herself be gainsaid, sobbing 
a little, elbowing her way through the group of mental un- 
borns, and leaving me to blow my pitch-pipe for a minor key. 

Not that Hester’s isn’t one of the oldest stories in the world, 
too. No matter how newly told, she is as old as sin, and sin is 
but a few weeks younger than love—and how often the two are 
interchangeable! 

There is another Hester in fiction who wore a literal scarlet 


A better way to put it 1s: 
“tg live on when you pray for death.”’ Either way, this 
is the story of a girl who, as she herself said, had a lot £ 
of ‘back pay’’ coming—not a light or pretty story by any § 
means, but one of the strongest Fannie Hurst has written. § 


“I won't let you be going 
back to work for long, 
sweetheart. 
plans up my sleeve, I have™ 


I've some 


By Fannie Hurst 
Illustrated by W.D. Stevens 


letter, but she is sprung from the brain of genius, from whence all 
immortal brain-children are born. My poor Hester is of far less 
fertile gray matter, but here she is as she is. 

If it be a fact that the true lady is, in theory, either a virgin or a 
lawful wife, then Hester Bevins stands immediately convicted 
on two charges. 

She was neither. The most that can be said for her is that she 
was honestly what she was. 

“Tf the wages of sin is death,” she said to a road-house party of 
roysterers one dawn, “then I’ve quite a bit of back pay coming to 
me.” And joined in the shout that rose off the table. 

I can sketch her in for you rather simply because of the hack- 
neyed lines of her very, very old story. Whose pasts so quickly 
mold and disintegrate as those of women of Hester’s stripe? 
Their yesterdays are entirely soluble in the easy waters of their 
to-days. 

For the first seventeen years of her life, she lived in what we 
might call Any American Town of, say, fifteen or twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Her particular one was in Ohio. Demopolis, I 
think. One of those change-engine-and-take-on-water stops 
with a stucco art-nouveau station, a roof drooping all round it, as 
if it needed to be shaved off like edges of a pie, and the name of 
the town writ in conch shells on a green slant of terrace. You 
know—the kind that first establishes a ten-o’-clock curfew for its 
young, its dance-halls, and motion-picture theaters, and then 
sends in a hurry call for a social-service expert from-one of the 
large Eastern cities to come and diagnose its malignant vice 
undergrowth. im 
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through her until her finger-tips sang, a 
“Well, I like that!” what she and fi 
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sno ure 
man. Hester? Dear?” F 
“A week?” 
of month.” 
“Faugh!” she said, off. 
He felt out for her hand, at the touch of her reddening up again. 
“Hester,” he said, “you're the most excit- 
ing, the most the most—the most 
the world! You're not going to have an easy time of it, . 
your you 
don’t settle , with some strong to take care of 


A fellow who loves you. That’s me, Hester. I want to 

can t 

from the start. Geter. Dear?” 


* dear, is a metropolis.” 
“No, no! You don’t understand. I hate littleness. Even 
little metropolises. Cheapness. I hate little towns and little 


hear?” 
He sat back on his heels. 
“ It—is it true, then, Hester that—that you're up with 
salesman from New York?” 
“But it is true, isn't it, Hester?” 


“Say, who was answering your questions this time last year?” 
“ But it és true, isn’t it Hester? Isn't it?” 

“Well, of all the nerve!” 

But it was. 


The rest tells . The Jewish 
and-white-striped soft collars with a bar pin across the front, docs 


was 
Five years later, Hester was the very private, the very exotic, 
manicured, coiffured, scented, sveleted, and strictly de-luxe 
chattel of one Charles G. Wheeler, of New York city and Rosen- 
cranz, Long Island, vi i of the Standard Tractor Com- 


y, a member of no clubs but of the Rosencranz church, three 
and several i 


corporations. 
You see, there is no obvious detail lacking. Yes; there was an 
— “Flat” it becomes under their kind of tenancy, 
uated on the windiest bend of Riverside Drive and mi- 


a gue witha raountain illowettes 
that were liberally interlarded with paper-bound novels, and a 
2 adjoining bathroom with a sunken tub, 
. tubber. shower, white-enamel weighing scales and over- 
loaded medicine-chest of cosmetic array in frosted bottles, sleep- 
ing-, headache-, sedative powders, ef al, There were also a negro 
’ maid, two Pomeranian and last, but by no means least, 
i enclosed in a hall closet and lighted by an 
turned on automatically to the opening of the 
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! Hester Bevins, of s mother who died bearing her and one of 
. See child or leave a license- “I know,” she said, looking off; “but it’s a great deal if you 
‘ number, was ; grew up, is better—in the home of an happen to wand it more than anvibing el n the world.” 
- She would not let her hand re 0 hi 
“T hate this town,” she said. 
oa "s Cincinnati. Maybe my friend could find an opening 
“F; 
cotton next to my 
and machine-stitched ; it scratches!” 
There were no demands made upon her. Once, in the little “And I—I just love starchy white shirt-waists, 
“That's just the trouble. It satisfies you, but it suffocates me. 
oe left rear a sounding smack across cheek andear I've a soul. Pink de Chine— 
aunt. 
“Cut that! Hester, go out and play! Whatever she’s got to 
learn from life, she can’t say she learned it in my house.” 
There were even two years of high school, and at sixteen, when 
she went; at her own volition, to clerk in Finley’s tw 
she. and Gerald Fishback were openly sweethearts. 
Gerald was a Thor. Of course, you are not to take that liter- 
ally; but if ever there was a carnification of the great god himself, 
then Gerald wasinhisimage. A wide streak of the Scandinavian 
: —_ from there had come recently to the Finley Dry 
: Company as an accountant. 
had carried two girls, screaming their fun, across twenty feet of er . bie Was a - . From 
stveam. Hester was one of them. him, the ascent, or descent, or whatever chuose to call it 
almond points to 
nutely true to type from the pale-blue and brocade Verni Martin 
of -machine, mechanical piano, and cellarette built 
‘crawling up ever so slightly to reveal the silken ankle, on a roc 
“Tickle-tickle!” she cried, with some of that irrepressible 
animal spirit of hers, and leaning to brush his ear with a twig. 
He caught at her hand. 
EEE He was a rather 
was rose to _ fair exponent of that amazing genus known as “typical New 
the waist. She felt relaxing back against his blondness and 
of his neck. He went in for li 
But she did not. and-Oriental-pearl chain across his waistcoat, and at a 
“You're too poor,” she said. Turkish bath once a week; was once named in a large corporation 
He sat back without speaking for a long minute. scandal, escaping indictment only after violent and expensive . 
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skirmishes, could be either savage or 
familiar with waiters, wore highly 
manicured nails, which he regarded 
frequently in public, white-silk socks 
only, and maintained, on a twenty- 
thousand-a-year scale in the decor- 
ous suburb of Rosencranz, a de- 
corous wife and three children, and, 
like all men of his code, his ethics 
were strictly double-decked. He 
would not permit his nineteen-year- 
old daughter Marion so much as‘a 
shopping-tour to the city without 
the chaperonage of her mother or a 
friend, forbade in his wife, a comely 
enough woman with a white unmar- 
celled coiffure and upper arms a bit 
baggy with withering flesh, even the 
slightest of shirt-waist V’s unless 
filled in with net, and kept up, at an 
expense of no less than fifteen thou- 
sand a year—thirty the war-year 
that tractors jumped into the war- 
industry class—the very high-priced, 
-tempered, -handed, and -stepping 
Hester of wild-gazelle charm. 

Not that Hester stepped much. 
There were a long underslung road- 
ster and a great tan limousine with 
yellow-silk curtains at the call of her © 
private telephone. 

The Wheeler tamily used, not 
without complaint, a large open car 
of very early vintage, which in winter 
was shut in with flapping curtains 
with isinglass peepers, and leaked 
cold air badly. 

On more than one occasion they 
passed on the road—these cars. The 
long tan limousine with the shock- 
absorbers, foot-warmers, two brown 
Pomeranian dogs, little case of 
enamel-top bottles, fresh flowers, and 
outside this little jewel-case interior, 
smartly exposed, so that the blast hit 
him from all sides, a chauffeur in uni- 
form that harmonized nicely with 
the tans and yellows. And then the 
grotesque caravan of the Azcic 
motor-age, with its flapping curtains 
and ununiformed youth in visored 
cap at the wheel. 

There is undoubtedly an unsavory 
aspect to this story. For purpose of 
fiction, itis neither fragrant nor easily 
digested. But it is not so unsavory 
as the social scheme which made it 
possible for those two cars to pass 
thus on the road, and, at the same 
time, Charles G. Wheeler to remain 
the unchallenged member of the 
three lodges, the corporations, and 
the -Rosencranz church, with a 
memorial window in his name on the 
left side as you enter, and again his 
name spelled out on a brass plate at 


the end of a front pew. 

No one but God and Mrs. Wheeler 
knew what was in her heart. It is possible that she did not 
know what the world knew, but hardly. That she endured it is 
not admirable, but then there were the three children, and, be- 
sides, she lived in a world that let it go at that. And so she 
continued to hold up her head in her rather poor, mute way, 
rode beside her husband to funerals, weddings, and to the college 
commencement of their son at Yale. Scrimped a little, cried a 
little, prayed a little in private, but outwardly lived the life of 
the smug in body and soul. 

But the Wheelers’ is another story, also a running social sore; 
but it was Hester, you remember, who came sobbing and clamor- 
ing to be told—and so back to her. 

As Wheeler once said of her, she was a darn-fine clothes-horse. 
There was no pushed-up line of flesh across the middle of her 


“Money isn't everything,” he said, with something gone from his voice. 


ow.” 


back, as the corsets did it to Mrs. Wheeler. She was honed to 
the ounce. The white-enameled weighing scales, the sweet oils, 
the- flexible fingers of her masseur, the dumb-bells, the cabinet, 
salt-water, needle-spray, and vapor-baths saw to that. Her skin, 
unlike Marion Wheeler’s, was unfreckled, and as heavily and 
tropically white as a magnolia leaf, and, of course, she reddened 
her lips, and the moonlike pallor came out more than ever. 

As I said, she was frankly what she was. No man looked at 
her more than once without knowing it. To use an awkward 
metaphor, it was before her face like an overtone; it was an 
invisible caul. The wells of her eyes were muddy with it. 

But withal, she commanded something of a manner, even from 
Wheeler. He had no key to the apartment. He never entered 
her room without knocking. There were certain of his friends 
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she would not tolerate, from one or another aversion, to be party 
to their not infrequent carousals. Men did not always rise from 
their chairs when she entered a room, but she suffered few liber- 
ties fromthem. She was absolutely indomitable in her demands. 
“Lord!” ventured Wheeler, upon occasion across a Sunday- 
noon, lace-spread breakfast-table, when she was slim and cool- 
fingered in orchid-colored draperies, and his newest gift of a six- 
carat, pear-shaped diamond blazing away on her right hand. 
“Say, aren’t these Yvette bills pretty steep? 

“ One midnight-blue-and-silver gown.......... .$485.00 

One blue-and-silver head bandeau............ 50.00 

One serge-and-satin trotteur gown............ 275.00 

One ciel-blue 280.00 


“Ts that the cheapest you can drink tea? Whew!” 


she said, looking off; “but it’s a great deal if you happen to want it m 


“You devil!” he said. 


ore than anything else in the world” 
She put down her coffee-cup which she usually held with one 
little finger poised elegantly outward as if for flight. 

“You’ve got a nerve!” she said, rising and pushing back her 
chair. “Over whose ticker are you getting quotations that I 
come cheap?” 

He was immediately conciliatory, rising also to enfold her in an 
embrace that easily held her slightness, 

“Go on,” he said. ‘You could work me for the Woolworth 
Building in diamonds if you wanted it badly enough.” 

“Funny way of showing it! I may be a lot of things, Wheeler, 
but I’m not cheap. You’re darn lucky that the war is on and 
I’m not asking for a French car.” i 
He crushed his lips to hers. 
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40 Back 


There were frequent parties. Dancing at Broadway cabarets. 
All-night joy rides, punctuated with road-house stop-overs and . 
not infrequently, in groups of three or four couples, ten-day 
pilgrimages to showy American spas. 

“Getting boiled out,” they called it. It was part of Hester’s 
scheme for keeping her sveltness. 

Her friendships were necessarily rather confined to a definite 
circle—within her own apartment-house, in fact. On the floor 
above, also in large, bright rooms of high rental, and so that they 
were exchanging visits frequently during the day, often en 
déshabillé, using the stairway that wound up round the elevator- 
shaft, lived a certain Mrs. Kitty Drew, I believe she called herself. 
She was plump and blond, and so very scented that her aroma lay 
on a hallway for an hour after she had scurried through it. She 
was well known and chiefly distinguished by a large court-plaster 
crescent which she wore on her left shoulder-blade. She enjoyed 
the bounty of a Wall Street broker who for one day had attained 
the conspicuousness of cornering the egg-market. 

There were two or three others within this group. A Mrs. 
Denison, half French, and a younger girl called Babe. But Mrs. 
Drew and Hester were intimates. They twaddled daily in one 
or the other’s apartment, usually lazy and lacy with negligée, 
lounging about on the mounds of lingerie pillows over chocolates, 
cigarettes, novels, Pomeranians, and always the headache- 
powders, nerve-sedatives, or smelling-salts, a running line of: 
“Lord, I’ve a head!” “I need a good cry for the blues!” “Talk 
about a dark-brown taste,” or, “There was some kick to those 
cocktails last night,” through their conversation. 

Kitty: Br-r-r! I’m as nervous as a cat to-day. 

Hester: Naughty, naughty bad doggie to bite muvver’s 
diamond ring. 

Kitty: Leave it to you to land a pear-shaped diamond on 
your hooks. 

Hester: He fell for it, just like that! 

Kitty: You could milk a billiard-ball. 

Hester: I don’t see any “quality of mercy” to spare around 
your flat. 

There were the two years of high school, you see. 

“Ed’s going out to Geyser Springs next month for the cure. I 
told him he could not go without me unless over my dead body, 
he could not.” 

“Geyser Springs. That’s thirty miles from my home town.” 

“Your home town? Nighty-night! I thought you was born 
on the corner of Forty-second street and Broadway with a lobster 
claw in your mouth.” ‘ 

“Demopolis, Ohio.” 

“What is that—a skin-disease?”’ 

“My last relation in the world died out there two years aco. 
An aunt. Wouldn’t mind some Geyser Springs myself if I could 
get some of this stiffness out of my joints.” 

“Comeon,I dare you! May Denison and Chris will come in on 
it, and Babe can always find somebody. Make it three or four 
cars full and let’s motor out. We all need a good boiling, any- 
ways. Wheeler looks about ready for spontaneous combustion, 
and I got a twinge in my left little toe. You on?” 

“T am, if he is.” ; 

““Tf heis!’ He’d fall for life in an Igorrote village with a ring 
in his nose if you wanted it.” 

And truly enough, it did come about that on a height-of-the- 
season evening, a highly cosmopolitan party of four couples 
trooped into the solid-marble foyer of the Geyser Springs Hotel, 
motor-coated, goggled, veiled; a whole litter of pigskin and 
patent-leather bags, hampers, and hat-boxes, two golf-bags, 
two Pomeranians, a bull in spiked collar, furs, leather coats, 
monogrammed rugs, thermos bottles, air-pillows, robes, and an 
ensemble of fourteen wardrobe-trunks sent by express. 

They took the “cure.” Rode horseback, motored, played 
roulette at the casino for big stakes, and eschewed the American 
plan of service for the smarter European idea, with a special a-la- 
carte menu for each meal. Extraordinary-looking mixed drinks, 
and strictly against the mandates of the “cure,” appeared at their 
table. Strange midnight goings-on were reported by the more 
conservative hotel guests, and the privacy of their circle was 
allowed full integrity by the little veranda groups of gouty ladies 
or middle-aged husbands with liver-spots on their faces. The 
bath-attendants reveled in the largest tips of the season. When 
Hester walked down the large dining-room evenings, she was a 
signal for the craning of necks for the newest shock of her newest 
extreme toilette. The kinds of toilettes that shocked the women 
into envy and mental notes of how the under arm was cut, and 
the men into covert delight. -Wheeler liked to sit back and put 
her through her paces like a high-strung filly. 


Pay 


“Make ’em sit up,-girl! . You got them all looking like dimes 
around here.” 

One night, she descended to the dining-room in a black evening 
gown so daringly lacking in back and yet, withal, so slimly perfect 
an elegant thing that an actual breathlessness hung over the hall, 
the clatter of dishes pausing. o 

There was a gold bird of paradise dipped: down her hair over 
one shoulder, trailing its smoothness like fingers of lace. She 
defied with it as she walked. 

“Take it from me,” said Kitty, who felt fat in lavender that 
night, “she’s going it one too strong.” : 
Another evening, she descended, always last, in a cloth of 
silver with a tiny, an absurd, an impeccably tight silver turban 
dipped down over one eye, and absolutely devoid of jewels except 

the pear-shaped diamond on her left forefinger. 

They were a noisy, a spending, a cosmopolitan crowd of too 
well-fed men and too well-groomed women, ignored by the ver- 
anda groups of wives and mothers, openly dazzling and arousing 
a tremendous curiosity in the younger set, and quite obviously 
sought after by their own kind: 

But Hester’s world, too, is all run through with sharply defined, 
social schisms. 

“T wish that Irwin woman wouldn’t always hang round our 
crowd,” she said, one morning, as she and Kitty lay side by side 
in the cooling-room after their baths, massages, manicures, and 
shampoos. “I don’t want to be seen running with her.” 

“Did you see the square emerald she wore last night?’” 

“Fake. I know the clerk at the Synthetic Jewelry Company 
had it made up for her. She’s cheap, I tell you. Promiscuous. 
Who ever heard of anybody standing back of her. She knocks 
around. She sells her old clothes to Tessie, my manicurist. I’ve 
got aline on her. She’s cheap.” 

Kitty, who lay with her face under a white mud of cold-cream 
and her little mouth merely a hole, turned on her elbow. 

“We can’t all be top-notchers, Hester,” she said. ‘You're 
hard as nails.” 

“T guess I am, but you’ve got to be to play this game. The 
ones who aren’t end up by stuffing the keyhole and turning on the 
gas. You’ve got to play it hard or not at all. If you’ve got the 
name, you might as well have the game.” 

“Tf I had it to do over again—well, there would be one more 
wife-and-mother-réle being played in this little old world, even if 
I had to play it on a South Dakota farm.” 

“Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,’ I used to write 
in the copy-book. Well, that’s the way I feel about this: To me, 
anything is worth doing to escape the cotton stockings and lisle 
next to your skin. I admit I never sit down and think. You 
know, sit down and take stock of myself. What’s the use 
thinking? Live! Yes,” mused Hester, her arms in a wreath 
over her head, “I think I’d do it all over again. There’s not 
been so manyat that. Three. The first wasa Jew. He’d have 
married me, but I couldn’t see it on six thousand a year. Nice 
fellow, too—an easy spender in a small way, but I couldn’t see 
a future to ladies’ neckwear. They make good husbands, Jews 
do. I hear he made good later in munitions. Al was a pretty 
good sort, too, but tight. How I hate tightness! I’ve been 
pretty lucky in the long run, I guess.” 

“Did I say ‘hard as nails’?” said Kitty, grotesquely fitting a 
cigarette in the aperture of her mouth. “I apologize. Why, 
alongside of you, a piece of flint is morning cereal. Haven’t you 
ever had a love-affair? I’ve been married twice—that’s how 
chicken-hearted I can be. Haven’t you ever pumped a little 
faster just because a certain some one walked into the room?” 

“Once.” 

“Once what?” 

“T liked a fellow. Pretty much. A blond. Say, he was 
blond! I alwaysthink to myself, Kit—next to Gerald you’ve got 
the bluest eyes under heaven. Only, his didn’t have any dregs.” 

“Thanks, dearie.” 

“T sometimes wonder about Gerald. I ought to drive over 
while we’re out here. Poor old Gerald Fishback!” 

“Sweet name—‘Fishback.’ No wonder you went wrong, 
dearie.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not getting soft. Isaw my bed and madeit, nice and 
soft and comfy, and I’m lying on it without a whimper.” 

“You just bet your life you made it up niceand comfy! You’ve 
the right idea; I have to hand that to you. You command re- 
spect from them. Lord! Edwouldas soon fire a teacup at me 
asnot. But, with me, it pays. The last one he broke he made up 
to me with my opal-and-diamond beetle.” 

“Wouldn’t wear an opal if it was set next to the Hope 
diamond.” (Continued on page 129) 


The lighted windows were uncurtained. The gaunt apparitions in stripes crept close and peered in 


Water-Cross 


Black Dan, the crook dog, pays back his 
debt—a life for a life to Boston Blackie 


ONAHUE MURPHY, warden of the penitentiary 

_called “The Wallace,” was a big man—a big man 

both physically and mentally. His heavily muscled, 

big-framed body mirrored his mind—a single-track 

mind that defied opposition. As the chief of a railway corpora- 

tion’s detective service, he had been a success, and ruthless and 

unyielding as chilled steel. His business had been to fight law- 
breakers, real or suspected, and he had fought them winningly. 

Donahue Murphy had never made a compromise. He was for 
a man or against him. In ruling those he hated, he had no 
scruples, and when his corporation’s recommendation to the 
governor made him the head of the state penitentiary, inevitably 
he carried with him the deep-rooted prejudices of his training. 
Better that ten innocent men be punished than that one who 
was guilty should escape was his creed. As the head of a state 
prison, he found himself an unfettered autocrat, governing a 
thousand men of a class he despised and hated, for to him a 
convict was a convict—nothing more. The human equation he 
ignored. So, pitilessly self-sufficient in the knowledge of his 
power, Donahue Murphy sat at his desk inspecting the prison 
records. 

He was in an irascible mood, and his heavy hand banged his 
table. 

“Treat ’em rough,” he ejaculated to his deputy warden. The 
rougher the better! The more they fear us, the more they'll hate 
us, and that’s the test of my system. Discipline, discipline. 
There’s the answer, no matter what the question is. It takes 
punishment to make ’em remember where they are.” 

“But this man, Boston Blackie, is unusual,” objected the 
deputy warden. “He’s not like ordinary ‘cons.’ A man who’d 
take a prison sentence to save a dog is——” 

“A plain fool,” said Warden Murphy. “Anyway, I don’t 
believe it. I’ve yet to see the crook who doesn’t belong to the 
safety-first brigade.” 


By Jack Boyle 


Illustrated by Lee Conrey 


“You saw the newspapers when he was arrested,” said the 
deputy, clinging to his point. ‘Believable or not, there’s no 
doubt that Blackie deliberately cracked the safe opposite the 


pound where the crook dog was to be executed for the sole pur- 


pose of tricking the coppers into leaving Blackie’s four-footed 
pal unguarded long enough for the rest of the gang to rescue him, 
And they did rescue bim.” 

Warden Murphy reached into a filing-cabinet and hunted out 
the card that contained Boston Blackie’s prison record. 

‘Not a mark against him, you see, Warden,” the deputy said, 
anxious evidently to divert the official storm he saw gathering 
on his superior’s face. 

“Neither is there a mark for him,” gated Murphy, his eyes 
narrowing. ‘He’s been here six months without turning us in a 
scrap of information. I won’t stand for that while I’m warden.” 

“T don’t think even you could make a stool-pigeon of a man 
like Boston Blackie,” the deputy objected hesitantly. “He isn’t 
that kind, Warden.” 

“T’ll show you. He’ll do what I want done while he’s doing 
time in my prison or -” The Warden’s eyes were twin pin-points 
of vengeful determination. ‘Well, the water-cross is still work- 
ing, and Mr. Boston Blackie will begin to do time—hard. Send 
for him.” 

Warden Murphy’s scowl deepened to rugged furrows of anger 
as Blackie entered his office and stood at attention beside the 
desk, his arms folded obediently across his breast. 

“Do you see that?” he demanded, flipping the convict’s 
record-card face up across the table. ‘You’ve been here six 
months, and it’s still blank.” 

“Indicating, does it not, that I’ve behaved myself and obeyed 
prison rules?” asked Blackie evenly. 

“Speak when vou’re told to! T’ll do the talking here. Now, 
my man, you ’ve been here six months. You’ve been given work 
in the library—one of the best and easiest jobs inside te walls. 
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Every man in my prison has to do more than to obey our rules 
himself. He has to help us make others obey them. He has to 


tell us everything he sees and hears that we should know. Now, 


Boston Blackie, what have you to tell me?” 

The two looked straight into each other’s eyes without the 
flicker of a lid. 

“Nothing,” said Blackie, without hesitation. 

“When will you have? I’m warden here, and can make you 
do time hard or harder—just as much harder as I choose.” 

The dark flush of anger on the warden’s face’ deepened, and 
he struck his open palm with a clenched fist. The convict’s face 
was inscrutable as a mask and without a trace of timidity. 

“T will never have any information for you,” he said, accen- 
tuating the finality of his decision. “For I make it a point not 
to see nor to hear anything you would care to know. I’m not a 

‘snitch,’ Warden Murphy, and no man can make me one, in or 
out of prison.” 

Against his ‘will, Donahue Murphy, himself a strong man, felt 
a glimmer of admiration for the convict who faced him. That 
fleeting impulse to admire a prisoner he could not cow doubled 
the warden’s hatred, for the man who defied him was one of the 
class the training of a lifetime haa taught him to rate as spine- 
less. That the defiance came from one absolutely within his 
power made it, to the warden, as insulting as a blow. 


“So you’re one of tho: camouflaging crooks who claims to’ 


have principle,” Murphy s .eered threateningly. ‘Well, Boston 
Blackie, I’ll give you a tip. There’s no crook who ever wore 
stripes whose phony principle I can’t break—with punishment.” 
Blackie waited in silence with dangerous, unwavering eyes. 
“Put this man in the coal-gang!” the warden shoute., turn- 
ing to his deputy. “I'll give this gentleman crook a couple of 
calloused hands and a taste of how hard a man can do time in 
my a when he crosses me. Punishment’s what this fellow 


needs, and, by God, that’s what he’ll get, or my name isn’t 
Donahue Murphy! Principle! And ina convict! Bah! Take 
him away!” 


From that day, every goading indignity, every irritating, petty 
persecution the mind of a vengeance-seeking master could devise 
was visited upon Blackie. For trifles. that’ went unnoticed in 
other men he was put upon bread and water in the dungeon. If 
he paused in his shoveling’in the coal-pits for a second, the 
guards berated him for slothfulness. He was given the dampest, 
darkest, and most unsanitary cell in a prison where the best 
was unbelievably bad. 

Throughout it all, Blackie made neither protest nor complaint. 
His calm stoicism increased rather than lessened the warden’s 
fury. Murphy and his limitless power were being silently but 
i” defied by a man he was determined to see cringing 
abject 

aT — him and his cursed spirit if it takes punishment on 
every day of each of the ten years he’ll be here,” muttered the 
warden savagely to himself, as he stood upon the wall above the 
coal-pits and watched Blackie toiling uncomplainingly below him. 

Only in the concealing darkness of his cell, where he lay alone, 
wide-eyed, throughout the nights, did Boston Blackie drop his 
mask. There he reckoned and appraised his desperate future as 
he sought, with the concentrated power of a mind still undaunted, 
for a possible means of escape. He thought of Mary, his wife, 
who must live through those long years in loneliness and grief. 
She had come with him to the prison, treasuring their last mo- 
ments of companionship, and though, as the great gates clanged 
shut behind him, she had smiled bravely, the anguish in his own 
heart was, his love told him, no less than that in hers. Three 
thousand five hundred days still separated them. An eternity! 

In the seventh month of his incarceration, the prison rules 
for the first time permitted Boston Blackie’s Mary to visit her 
husband. For weeks, each had been checking off the dragging 
days that separated them. Mary was waiting at the first mo- 
ment of the visiting-hour. As the inner door opened and Blackie, 
grayer and graver than she had ever seen him, stood before her, 
Mary flung herself into his arms sobbing, bu! smiling as she 
sobbed. They sat hand in hand, forgetful, for the moment, of 
the dreary years before them. They spoke but little, for their 
hearts were too full for speech and, also, too closely knit to re- 
quire words. Though he had not told her, Mary, with the intui- 
me = love, realized that some new and grave danger threatened 


“Tell me, dearest,” she said, without preface, and sure that 
he would understand, “maybe I can help, and, anyway, I want 
to know.” 

Blackie stroked her hand as he told her of Warden Murphy 
and his deliberate persecution. 


The Water-Cross 


“He intends to break me by punishment,” said Blackie, in the 


silent lip-language of the prisons. “Well, dear, he has the power 
to punish, but there his Power ends.” 

“You must get away,” Mary whispered, clutching his hand 
between hers. “The water-cross, Blackie—do they use it still?” 

Blackie nodded gravely. 

“Yes,” he said; “and, Mary, for fiendish barbarity it’s the 
worst punishment ever invented by man or devil. I shall try 
to escape, but it’s a superhuman task in a prison ruled by this 
warden.” 

He upturned her face toward his, lcoking down into her fright- 
ened eyes. 

“Little woman, they shall not do that thing to me. Life itself 
is not worth that price. lf they try—I would lie, dear, if I said 
they may not—I’ll undertake anything. Meanwhile, you and 
K. Y. Lewes can protect me, temporarily at least, from the 
unspeakable brutality of Murphy’s water-cross. Can you see 
the cell-house windows with field-glasses from your cottage on 
tbe heights? Good! Listen carefully.” 

He gave his instructions explicitly. 

“We'll be on watch every minute of every hour,” Mary prom- 
ised, as he finished. “And, Blackie, if you see a possible chance 
of escape, a dozen pals are ready to help. Marcia’s little ranch 
in the Blue Mountains will be a safe refuge, with Black Dan, 
the dog, on guard——” 

“Time’s up,” interrupted the reception-room guard. “Get 
back inside, you!” 

‘ Mary threw her arms about her husband and sobbed on his 
reast. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” whispered Blackie gently. “They may 
not try to use the cross, and, if they do—well, little wife, I think 
there’ll be a special sort of Providence in store for a man who's 
doing his time for a dog.” 

ach day, Warden Murphy’s intentions in Blackie’s case 
became increasingly apparent. Each day, some new irritation 
was added to the convict’s heavy burden. All Blackie’s iron will 
and self-restraint were needed to keep him from flaring into an 
open act of revolt that would have given the warden the oppor- 
tunity he sought. By day, he still managed to mask his mind. 
By night, with teeth sunk into his lips until they drew blood, he 
admitted to himself that the end of his endurance was almost at 
hand. 

Twice during the month that followed, Blackie was sent to 
the dungeon. Once he was struck by the guard in charge of 
the coal-pit. As he sprang to his feet, with blood oozing from 
his bruised lips and the rash anger of outraged manhood burn- 
ing in his eyes like beacons of hatred, he all but gave Warden 
Murphy a valid excuse to sentence him to torture. His fist was 
clenched and half raised to repay the blow, and then he remem- 
bered. He saw himself hanging on the cross. He saw the war- 
den’s face, gloating, exultant. With shaking fingers, he wiped 
the smear of blood from his lips, picked up his shovel, and turned 
again to his labor without a word of protest. 

“God give me strength to stand it until I find a way,” he 
begged. ‘Then 
That fellow, Boston Blackie, has a yellow streak a yard wide,” 
reported the coal-pit guard sneeringly that night in the warden’s 
office. “He took a poke in the jaw from me to-day without giv- 

ing me even a wicked look.” 

“He’s no different from the rest of the cattle,” the warden 
agreed. ‘He'll be tamer than a house-cat before I’m done with 
him. And they warned me he was a dangerous man. Bah!” 

Blackie was shoveling in the coal-pit. Near him worked 
“Shorty” McNutt, the arch-traitor whose betrayal to the police 
of his pals had led to the capture of Black Dan, the crook dog 
for whose life Blackie had sacrificed liberty. Morose, gloomy, 
taciturn, Shorty McNutt was feeling the sting of a guilty con- 
science. Yielding to the threats of Seattle’s detective chief, 
McNutt had betrayed his comrades to the police. The betrayal 
had cost him the liberty he had tried to save, for when he had 
been taken, wounded, by the officers he iad aided, his master, 
the detective chief, calmly ignored his service and returned him 
to the prison from which he had been paroled. Shorty McNutt’s 
hatred of himself was hardly less than his hatred of the police head 
who had tricked him, and only in the hope of satisfying that 
hatred did he care to live. He was a man with murder in his 
heart—murder he had planned to the last detail through the long 
days in the coal-pit and the even longer nights in his cell. He 
purposed attempting an escape so desperately hazardous it might 
succeed. If it did, he intended to go straight as a homing pigeon 
to Chief Larry Rentor’s office, and there drive a knife into his 
heart. They would get him then, of course, but he didn’t care. 
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é “Careful, careful, dearest!’ he panted painfully. ‘I am carrying the pal who saved me. He's badly wounded, or dead “ 
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For weeks, each had been checking off the dragging days 
that separated them 


Before his parole, McNutt had been one of four men each of 
whom had smuggled two sticks of dynamite into the prison from 
the quarry. He had hidden the explosive beneath the board 
floor of the coal-bins at which he now worked with Blackie. His 
present plan, worked out only in rudimentary fashion, was 
simply to place the dynamite against the prison wall at the 
coal-pit, blow out a section, and run, trusting to luck to save 
him from the gun-guards’ bullets. 

For many days he had been awaiting a favorable opportunity, 
and during these days Blackie had been sent to work beside him. 
A kindling conscience—Blackie, he knew, was in prison because of 
his treachery—was father of a growing wish in McNutt’s heart 
that the man he had wronged might escape with him. He did not 
suspect that Boston Blackie knew of his perfidy and had made 
many friendly advances without a response. Now the time for 
action had come. 

“Do you want to get away from here, Blackie?” McNutt 
whispered, as they worked side by side. 

“Naturally I do.” 

There was neither enthusiasm nor particular interest in Boston 
Blackie’s voice, but the sudden flame in his shielded eyes belied 
his calm words. ; 

“Tt can be done.” Shorty McNutt, with a cautious glance 
over his shoulder, leaned toward Blackie, whispering: “I’ve 
eight sticks of dynamite planted. They’re under the floor of 
this coal-bin. To-morrow night I’ll take ’em to the cellhouse. 
I'll play sick, and trick the night guard into my cell. -Then 
I'll throttle him and take his keys.” McNutt’s hands closed 
spasmodically as if, already, they felt his jailer’s throat within 
their clutch. “Once free of the cell, I’ll release you and two 
others who are in on this with me,” he continued. “We'll let 
ourselves out of the cell-hc-se blow out a section of the wall 
with my dynamite, and take it on the ‘lam.’ The gun-guards 
may get us, but any chance is better than this hell on earth. Will 
you go, Blackie?” 

Blackie’s fingers tightened over his shovel-handle. Desperate- 
ly hazardous as the project was, it did offer a possibility of escape 
and was fiercely tempting. And yet Blackie hesitated. He 
disteusted McNutt. He knew, too, that the plan contemplated 
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murder—the cold-blooded throttling of an unsus- 
picious guard in the darkness and silence of a prison 
cell. In Blackie’s code, such an act was beyond 
justification. Resolutely he battled with the great 
temptation. With torture on the cross before him, 
any chance of liberty was very precious and, very 
necessary. And yet he must not. He continued to shovel in 
silence. 

“Nothing doing,” was Blackie’s curt reply. 

“What!” exclaimed McNutt amazedly, for he knew Blackie’s 
fearlessness and was aware, like the rest of the prison, of the 
persecution under which he suffered. 

said, ‘Nothing doing.’”’ 

The finality of Blackie’s refusal was unmistakable. 

“Why not? You're always ready to take a chance,” insisted 
McNutt. 

“Not with you, McNutt,” Blackie said, with emphasis on the 
“you.” ‘You needn’t ask why. Your own conscience tells you. 
You see, McNutt, I know what you did in Seattle. Besides, I 
won’t share in cold-blooded murder.” 

Shorty McNutt sagged as if from a blow and hung his head. 
He did not attempt denial. 

“You're right, Biackie,” he admitted slowly. “I don’t blame 
you. Iwasa yellowrat. But never again. All I’m living for is 
the hope of getting back to Seattle to kill Larry Rentor. He 
made a stool-pigecn of me—yes, and I hate myself for it—but 
once outside these walls, I’ll make him pay. Come, too—won’t 
you, Blackie? Kiliing a guard’s not murder.” 

“No,” Blackie answered . decisively. “You go your way, 
McNutt, and I’ll go mine. Our roads are not the same.” 


A week passed. By the growing tension under which McNutt 
labored, Blackie knew, though they never reopened the subject, 
that the time set for the attempted break was near. One night. 
he saw McNutt lift a board in the coal-bin and hurriedly stow 
away in his shirt eight paper-wrapped sticks of dynamite. 

“To-morrow night,” whispered the convict, with a desperately 
adventurous light in his eyes. ‘Better come, Blackie.” 

A negative shake of the head was Blackie’s only answer. 

The coal-gang was shoveling as usual next day when the blow 
fell. Suddenly, from behind the boiler-house, a dozen guards 
armed with clubs sprang upon them. 

“Hands up everybody!” shouted Warden Murphy, who led 
the band. 

The convicts obzyed wonderingly. Each was backed against 
the wall and searched without result. 

“Go back to work—all but you, Blackie and McNutt. You 
two come with me, and remember you'll be under the rifles every 
step of the way,” cautioned Murphy. 

McNutt’s face was contorted by disappointment, rage, and fear. 

“Sold out!” he cried, in a storm of bitter, unthinking wrath. 

“Exactly,” said the.warden. ‘You were a fool to think you 
could keep anything secret in a prison where I’m warden.” 

Blackie needed no explanation. What had happened was 
obvious. Some one had revealed the plans for the projected 
break. Unwittingly or otherwise, McNutt had involved him in 
the consequences of his desperate enterprise. From the smile on 
the warden’s face, Blackie realized that the hour of his greatest 
trial was at hand. Unconsciously he breathed a prayer. 

“Where’s that dynamite hidden?” 
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Ignoring preliminaries, Warden Murphy shot his guestion at 
the handcuffed pair who stood opposite him in his private office. 
Behind them were grouped the higher prison officials. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” answered Blackie, 
without hesitation. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” shouted the warden, banging the table 
viciously. “McNutt, where have you hidden that dynamite?” 

“T haven’t any dynamite,” answered the man sullenly. 

“You have eight sticks of dynamite. You were going to trap 
the guard, take his keys, blow out a corner of the wall, and 
a.tempt to escape during the confusion. Boston Blackie planned 
the job. Two other men were going with you two, T’ll want 
their names later, but first I want that dynamite.” 

Warden Murphy made each of his assertions with the surety of 
certain information. Their accuracy proved he had it. 

“T have not touched a stick of dynamite since I entered this 

rison. Believe it or not, that’s the truth,” said Blackie quietly. 

As McNutt repeated his denial, an angry flush discolored the 
warden’s face. 

“You lie, both of you!” he cried. “I’m not going to waste 
time arguing with you, either. I’m not going to ask you again to 
tell me anything, but if you don’t tell—” The warden glanced 
at the clock. “It’s two o’clock. At seven, you two go on the 
water-cross,” he announced with steely determination. ‘The 
first man to tell where the dynamite is has his punishment cut 
in half. That’s all! Take these men away, Captain ”—turning 
to his subordinate. “Lock each man in his cell, and give each 
a pencil and a sheet of paper. Any word they have for me 
before seven they can write. Get ’em out of here.” 

Alone in his cell, Boston Blackie tied a bit of red ribbon to 
the window-bars. Then he took a photograph of Mary from 
beneath his pillow. He studied the loved face with unutterable 
longing and bent his head to touch it gently with his lips. 

“Mary darling,” he whispered, as if the bit of cardboard could 
understand, “the end has come. Only you and Lewes can save 
me from the cross to-night.” 

With a sigh he laid the photograph away. Instinctively his 
troubled but undaunted eyes turned to the ribbon, gently flut- 
tering outside the bars that imprisoned him. In it, and the loyal 
watchfulness of those who waited for its message, lay Boston 
Blackie’s one remaining hope. 

His last words to Mary flashed across his mind. 
“Little wife, I think there’ll be a special sort of Provi- 
dence in store for a man who’s doing his time for a 
dog,” he had said. 
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Somehow, denying judgment and experience, he felt an inner: 
and unreasoning belief that he had-spoken the truth. Resolutely 
he turned again to the impossible task of freeing himself from 
the net in which circumstance had snared him. 

Hours passed. The early dusk of a winter’s day gradually 
dimmed the light that fiitered into the cell. The hour of his cru- 
cifixion was near. . 

There was a heavy step in the corridor. A key grated in the 
lock; the door opened. 

“Come on!”. commanded the gruff voice of the prison captain. 
“Tt’s seven o’clock, and we’re ready for you.” 

Blackie silently obeyed. Outside, a cold, sleety rain was fall- 
ing. As condemned men do as they walk to execution, he raised 
his eyes to the stars, faintly visible, here and there, between 
scudding clouds. His face was calm, impassive, without a tremor. 
The captain studied the convict curiously. 

“You take it easily, Blackie,” he said, provoked by the un- 
broken spirit revealed by the convict’s firm step. “But wait. 
You haven’t seen the water-cross in action yet.” 

In a far corner of the yard near the wall the captain stopped. 
Looking up, Blackie, for the first time, saw Warden Donahue 
Murphy’s favorite implement of prison correction. Involuntar- 
ily he shivered—not with fear for himself but with instinctive 
horror at the brutality of a social system that could countenance 
such a form of punishment. 

“Cold? Don’t worry. You won’t mind the cold in a few 
minutes,” jeered his companion. 

On the far side of the quadrangle a door clanged. A second 
party appeared, with Shorty McNutt walking between the 
guards. His face was ghastly, but his lips were clenched in set 
lines of unbroken determination. 

“Tell the warden we’re ready,” the captain instructed one of 
hismen. 

Minutes passed—five, ten, fifteen, possibly, for neither prisoner 
reckoned time. Then the warden appeared. He wore a cap, a 
long rain-coat, and between his heavy, determined lips was a 
freshly lighted cigar. Anger and uncombatable resolution were 
stamped indelibly in every line of his face. He stepped close to 
the two prisoners, peering wickedly into their gray faces. 

“You two have had your chance and lost it,” he said, with a 
curse. “You plant dynamite in my (Continued on page ga) 


The posse came on slowly. Two of the men detached 
themselves from the party and climbed the slope 
of the hill on which the hidden men lay 
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That Girl 


Many critics call Mr. Morris America’s most 
Jinished teller of short stories. This quaint tale 
concerning the school’s dunce is radiant of his skill. 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated b 


HAT girl,” said Mr. Masters, “is not a ‘pretty crea- 
ture.’ She is a tragic figure. She is the youngest 
of five. Each of her sisters headed the school in.turn. 
Ruth West is not even going to pass.” 

The school superintendent pursed his lips as if he was about 
to whistle. Instead, he asked a question. 

“ ‘Bug’ West’s daughter?” 

“Her bread,” said Mr. Masters, with a certain solemnity 
of prophecy, “will be sorrow, and her cup will be tears.” 

“She looks a bright girl.” 

“All my children are bright,” said the young schoolmaster, 
“but there are a few who cannot concentrate the rays of their 
brightness on a given point at a given time. Of these, Ruth 
is the most pathetic and flagrant example, and just now, of course, 
the tear of what will happen to her if she fails serves still further 
to scatter her faculties. I am so sorry for her that I don’t know 
what to do.” 

The superintendent rose and held out his hand. 

“T am very much pleased with what I have seen and 
heard,” he said. “The primary grades, which have had 
no teaching but your own, seem to me especially promis- 
ing. Ishall makea most favorable report to the board.” 

Young Mr. Masters returned to his desk and was soon 
absorbed in the contemplation of a bunch of May- 
flowers, the very first ot the season, which the 
culprit, Ruth West, had brought to him that 
morning. The act had had about it nothing of 
spontaneity. He had asked the:school to bring © 
him Mayflowers, if any were to be found, for 
scientific examination. Two years absence 
from everything that hitherto had made 
lite seem worth living had developed in 
Caleb Masters, as is often the case, a pas- 
sion for botany. Already, the sounding, 
colorful life of his university town seemed 
far away and futile. For he had fought his 
way through two New England winters 
and been impassioned by two New England 


springs. 

Caleb Masters did not at once begin an | 
examination of the Mayflowers. a 

“Why,” he thought, “pry into perfec- \_ 
tion?” 

So he gazed and contemplated, and more 
than once lifted the tumbler in which the \@ 
compact bouquet nestled to his thin, clean- iss 
cut nose. Then he breathed once very 
deeply and looked off into space. 

“What,” he thought, “can I do for that 
girl?” 

After a while, the pale afternoon sun- 
shine that came in through the open door 
was darkened. 

“T’d like to speak to you, sir, if you’re not too busy.” 

A casual observer might have thought her voice and manner 
bold One more sensitive might have perceived courage and 
sense of duty doing battle with the demon Shyness. 

“T’m not in the least busy, Ruth,” said the teacher, “and I 
am glad you came back. I want to have a talk with you.” 

“About the examinations?” 

afraid so, Ruth.” 


“Td be willing,” she said, “to work all day and all night if 


I only knew how. Father’s beginning to suspect that there is a 
dunce in the family, and when he finds out that it’s really true, 
a —s just laziness and general wickedness, it’ll just about 


“Tm _ not in the least worried about the effect upon your 
father, Ruth. And, besides, you are not a bit of a dunce. It 
seems to me that if I were quite an old gentieman and had a 
mpae who was strong and kind and faithful, I’d be proud 


G. Patrick Nelson 
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enough and happy enough. I am inclined to think, Ruth, that if 
I were your father, I should not attempt to pzint the lily. To 
be frank, I should take your spelling, arithmetic, and geography 
entirely for granted.” His speech was without irony. His eyes 
shone upon her rosy and charming face with a kind of wistiul 
merriment. 

“You don’t think I’ll pass?” 
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“Hold your horses, Ruth; let's get this 
~= straight. Exactly what is it you want?” 

~ She looked him in the face, but with the 
eyes of abeatendog. “I want you to give 


out that I've passed when I haven't 


“There is an average struck, as you know, between the __ is very light and warm and early.. It’s the earliest place I know.” 


marks for the vear’s work and the marks for the examinations. 
In your case, Ruth, the latter will have to be brilliant.” 

“T’ll be the only one in the senior class to fail. And I’m the 
oldest girl in it. I’m eighteen. You've talked with father?” 

“More than once, Ruth.” 

“At first, he thought it was all your fault. He knows better 
now.” That stiff upper lip, which she had kept until this moment, 
began to tremble. “‘He told me,” she said, “that if I disgraced 
him, he—he’d whip me within an inch of my life.” 

“Did he mean that, Ruth?” 

“‘And of course I couldn’t bear that. It isn’t as if I was just 
a kiddie. I—I’m a woman. I thought maybe if you knew how 
things are in my home, that maybe just once— Oh, it couldn’t 
matter much—could it?—if a girl who was really too stupid to 
pass did pass.” 

“Hold your horses, Ruth; let’s get this straight. Exactly what 
is it that you want?” 

She looked him in the face, but with the eyes of a beaten dog. 

“T want you to give out that I’ve passed when I haven’t.” 

“Ruth,” said Mr. Masters, “I’d do a lot for you. Anything in 
reason. But I couldn’t do that. I couldn’t do anything to hurt 
the respect which I think you have for me, and which I know I 
have for you.” 

“Oh, I knew you wouldn’t!” she cried. 

“Thank you for that!” said the young man crisply. He touched 
the Mayflowers with the tip of his finger. *‘Where did you find 
these, Ruth?” 

“On Tilmouth Hill. They are on the south slopes; the soil 


“How do you get there?” 

“Cross the Mile Rush at the dam,” she said, “and follow 
the old logging-road till you come to a dead button-ball. Turn 
off there—there’s no trail—and keep going dead west till you 
come to the other side of a white-cedar swamp. And then you 
bear to the right along the edge of the swamp until you strike 
a granite ledge with a vein of white quartz as bright as if it had 
been painted——” 

Mr. Masters stopped her with a laugh. 

“That’s far enough, Ruth. I’m lost already. And yet only 
this morning you failed dismally and entirely to bound the state 
of Indiana.” 

“Tf I could walk over the boundaries once,” she said, “I’d 
never forget them. But things don’t seem to mean much when 
they are just black lines and different colors and names. Those” — 
she pointed to the Mayflowers—“wouldn’t mean much if we’d 
never seen any and weren’t ever going to.” 

The teacher rose abruptly. 

“T’ll see you along your way,” he said. He selected half a dozen 
of the Mayflowers and stuck them through the lapel of his coat. 
“For dissection,” he explained 

She had a splendid, easy way of walking, and he would have 
liked nothing better in a community of less strict conventions than 
to have been her companion on long tramps through the hills and 
forests. It was a long time now since her presence in the school 
had had an invigorating and encouraging effect upon Masters. 
He did not, as did others, deplore her stupidity. He deplored his 
own stupidity in not being able to teach her how to nore, 
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will you do, Ruth?” he asked gravely. 


T’ll just head some way or other and go on and on till I drop 


then, I should think of 
I don’t want to 


into an ovation to pink apple blossoms. It was while 
was at its height that Caleb Masters received a visit from the 


. We shan’t use it to-night. 
ways I need my friend, but to- - 


to be relieved of the board and the 
case,” he said, “I am very glad to find that I have 


his 
Al 


you have come, 


go home. She sail that 
for somewhere or other 
til she dropped or until 

isn’e"— 


“It is very crucl.” 

They sat in silence and 
puffed at their pipes. The 
twilight darkened. Then 
Mr. Beach, with sudden 
energy, knocked 
the ashes from his 
pipe and said, 

“No; youcan't 
possibly do what 
you were going to 
ask me if you 
could do.” 

“1 wasn't going 
toask. [havedone 
it. Lhavedoneit. 
T have passed her. 
The day after 
commencement I 

resign.” 

“Nobody 
knows the results 


of the examina- 
tions until com- 


“I've promised tw lovk in on 
the youd Mr. Beach. We are 
bd eni . bi. 

vame mencement. That 
your squareness tegrity wi ve taken so strong 
a hold upon this community. _Don’t do this. Change the 

marks you have given her to the marks she has earned.” 
“And let that old beast of a father brutalize her and break 
her spirit?” Mr. Masters had spoken with a sudden ferocity 
which caused the old clergyman to glance at him sidewise. \Ir. 
Masters went on: “I promised that, somehow or other, I would 
t that I could talk reason to the old man. 
have only made matters worse. The poor 
struggled day and night, but no sooner does a flower 
than it lifts up its voice and calls to her. I have tried to 


he most amicable and lovable child, sweet and loyal, and so 
that are (Continued on puge 111) 


_ That Girl 
“Out of doors, Ruth,” he said, “you seem to have the most good and reverend Mr. Beach. Under his left arm he had his ( 
to to rustle—— : kings, queens, knights, castles, bishops, wns—dangled 
guess always out doors.” Masters,” called clergyman, as pushed eager! 
“Well,” laughed Masters, “you'd think so if you lived in my against the front gate, forgetting, as always, to unlatch it, “t ' ‘s 
house! T turn off here. I’ve promised to look in on the good Mr. have brought a new opening that I found in an old book. It | 
Beach. We are Aghting an a of chess. He is sure death to the neophyte and the unwary.” 
says that it there isn’t an end to it this afternoon or to-night, Mr. Masters had crossed little garden with long strides 
and opened the gate. 
ched last. here, Ruth: Don’t you go and be down- “Let me take the 
farted about things. When it comes to nature and out of doors, ioe 
there isn’t a pupil in the school who can hold a ‘canille to. you. » a 
Of course I can’t do what you asked me to——"'- r. 
“T’m glad you can’t,” she said. “And I am ashamed because calico bag. 
asked you. But—oh, I om up against it! You don’t know! “In that 
‘Atter commencement, when father knows that I have failed”— not —_ 
she shuddered—“I—I shan’t go home.” “Shall we go 
It was obvious to the young man that she meant what she Goons 
said. puissant of games, sit on these humble steps and smell the | 
“What apple blossoms. Are you in trouble, my young friend?” : 
“ “I have been carefully over all the examination papers of the 
‘or senior clas, and Ruth Weat has not pase.” 
“But you t until you have failed? You'll not fly into a “Bug West,” said the Reverend Mr. Beach, “simply will 
panic and bolt between now and then?” beat the life out of her. Her sisters were v 
She shook her head. brilliant scholars. Bug himself and Bugs 
“That’s a promise?” ae Ths father before him were famous scholars.” ‘ 
“Yes, sir.” “She told me,” said Ifasters, “that if she 
“ And if, between now and Po failed, she would not 
some honest rena this she would just head 
butt in with advice, you know— would you be inclined and go on and on 
to trust me?” somet 
“ Do you think of any way?” . he hesitated—“as if there was a : 
“Yes,” he said quietly; “I prize indispute, It isn’t as if any- 
think Ido. I think I might : rhe. ’ one would be wronged and put 
be able to influence your CPs down. It is a peculiar and 
father. Anyway, Ruth, I'll =~, & | an exceptional case.” 
do my best, and 4 Fs f wi 7 “4 “Ie is almost Prussian.” 
rooms, Caleb Mas- 
ters lived a Spartan 
and indefatigable q ' 
life, cooking his } ’ 
breakfast and 
per, washing out inen, 
mastering his botany, AM, 1 
correc the exer- 
cises of his scholars. In 
an easterly storm the 
in cold weat ‘ ~ 
only the kitchen was really 
_ habitable.’ But it was a swect ~ 
enough life that he lived in 
the spring of the year, when 
the ring ts began to pull 
out long and an experimenter 
could forget the facts of his 
income in the mirages of a ‘wy 
: indigenous to the 
he stone wall which 
he road was rich in 
soon be masses of , 
ums. Thetwocol- 
ully laced with 
heavy with bitter- 
much abandoned coach her, She—she has come he 
that place in which one man innocent lamb, to be helped to understand some cut-and-dried 
Crusoe’s isle—may be called a stupidity that was never worth the understanding. Oh, she 
did well enough at times during the autumn and winter, but 


York's summer season. The remarkable grace and winning charm of this youthful dancer account for the ra pid 
she is labing toward topmast place among thase who furnish the public this diveling sort of enlerainment. 
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recent activities in the field of motion-pictures has been a distinct loss 
good news, therefore, that this charming comédienne will return this fall to the 
William Somerset Maugham, entitled “Casar’s Wife,” in which she will 
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Marry? 
By Dana Gatlin < 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


T was natural, that summer afternoon 
when the “Home Edition” papers from 

; the city head-lined the news that N. A. P. 
Hoisenton being sued 


and wonder, . 
As for that, others than the neighbors 
were interested, for human beings have an 
ter. pu up the story, 
the one-column picture of the famous 
and scanned the 


“For there's no softness anywhere in a Circe woman—the kind 
who knows she's got the goods to make fools of men. 
That's her business in life—making fools of men™ p 


in this . At the country club, where Delilah was very much of a person, 
but the more intrigued. Life was going on as usual at the Harwich _ her husband was merely her husband; yet, in certain circles far 
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Pye nip se a Ap And, when a sudden growlofthun- to be the only person.in the world who really un why 
rain sent the male contingent scampering in, he had married Delilah.or why she had married him. 


if Joanna will stand for this performance of Nap’s?” Professor,” said some one, in a polite effort to bring the damp 

“I don’t care if Nap is a reprobate—I'd adore him even if : “Oh—a scandal?” said the professor, his voice mildly wor- 
” drawled a languorous-eyed Green Sweater, ried. 

. “Yes; he’s being sued for alienation of affections by an out- 


’s so darn magnetic.” 
“Well, Joanna isn’t,” said oe “not by a long raged husband—which probably means, ‘of course, that he’ll 
as she is blind.” . . be sued for divorce by an outraged wife.” 
“Amazing how much she’s kept her eyes closed to!” “That would. be a pity—a great pity!” said the professor, 
“But has she?” put inaman. “J think Joanna’s a brick.” really disturbed. Then he added gently, “I thought he seemed 
‘or my part, ’s dri to his folli y in e ere was interesting news. 
world did vabeuumneal What could So Nap had dared come home! What kind of reception was 
; : Joanna giving him? Unconsciously, several pairs of eyes glance: 
“As for that,” retorted the champion, “what did she see in across the links to where the grcen-tile roof of the Hoisenton 
j him—to marry, I mean. Nap’s lovable to us. But we don’t house showed on a distant hilltop, as though expecting to see 
ith him.” the smoke of battle rising there above it. 
“T’ve heard that the match was his mother’s doing, largely,” .. “We've been wondering why the Hoisentons ever marric« in 


offered Pale-blue Sweater tentatively. “To get hin away from the first place,” Delilah said to her husband. “What did they, 

newcomer “Oh,” said t lessor, tening, quite simple. 

a man, with pink cheeks, a long, drooping, Those manifestations are governed by the law of sygkerapro- 

ly mustache, genesis.” 
“My heavens,” exclaimed in a tone that marked her “The law of whai?” ejaculated one of his auiito-s. 
as his wife, Fe ion soaked through!” “The law of sygkeraprogenesis.” 
right.” He produced two large books from under “What's that?” asked Delilah. - 
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Country try June afternoon when the “Home remo rom the country club, he was a immense im- 
Edition” arrived. Most of the men were out on the links, but __ portance, being, in fact, one-of the greatest biologists in the 
us coat. “I hope these didn't get wet.” he prolessur fumbled fur an cavelop and pench 


thinking to enlighten them, wrote the word down in Greek 


characters. 
As they stared at the script, a waiter, who was nervous because 


of a difference of opinion he had had that morning with his wife, - 


dropped a tray of glasses to the porch floor with a smash. 


Nap Hoisenton met Joanna Adams just two weeks after her 
father had died and when he was just past the cliniax of his 
entanglement with Kitty Adair, a young lady of the musical- 
comedy stage who had so many other fascinations that she 
didn’t require a voice to lift her to stardom. You may consider 
that this was hardly a propitious moment for the dawning of a 
romance between Nap and Joanna. But he, just then, was in 
a wearied, disillusioned mood, which made him particularly 
susceptible toa reactionary experience, while Joanna was under- 
going a sad pensiveness, which is fallow. ground for high, sweet 
emotions to spring from. She grieved for her father no less 
sincerely because he, when alive, had seemed to need her so 
little. Motherless and the only child, she had lived alone with 
him in a kind of terrible tranquillity—terrible because Joanna 
was one born to “mother” those she loved, and because old 
Elijah Adams invited “mothering” as much as does the Rock 
of Gibraltar. He hadn’t even any shortcomings over which she 
could concern herself. 

Yet, when he died and left Joanna alone in the old house by 
the Sound, she put on the habiliments of woe and sorrowed 
over her loss. She was dressed in thin black that June morning. 
Nap Hoisenton, the lovable young scapegrace, stopped. before 
the old Colonial house to admire its doorway, and lingered soci- 
ably to chat when she caught‘ him peeping. 

Even at twenty-two, Joanna Adams was not pretty. She was 
tall and of a full build, but with little of the vibrant gracefulness 
of youth; her face, with its wide mouth, pale-lashed eyes, and 
frame of straight brown hair, was plain, but it was as if some 
spirit of sweet beneficence had stamped her features. And, that 
June morning, as she appeared in her door and stood for a moment 
looking at him, Nap, peering at her from over the box hedge, 
felt her clear, beaming glance enfold him like a soft caress. 

He raised his hat and smiled that smile of his. 

“T couldn’t resist your doorway,” he said. “It is thes most 
charming one in Harwich.” 

She said nothing, but she smiled back. One had to smile back 
at Nap Hoisenton. 

“T was fighting an impulse to become a trespasser,” he said. 
“Just a glimpse of that garden back there is tantalizing, you 
know.” 

The girl smiled again and responded to his hint. 

“Come in and see it if you wish,” she said simply. 

So Nap Hoisenton, the genial young scamp, went in to see 
the garden. It lay embosomed i in peace which seemed crystal- 
lized in the soft emerald wings of the overspreading. branches. 

And young Nap, newly from the turbulences of Broadway 
nights, drank in all that hushed, brilliant beauty and told Joanna 
it was the loveliest spot he ever had seen; he told her—uncon- 
sciously lying, of course—that he wished he might live in such 
a place as this forever. And she told him that, since he really 
enjoyed it so much, he must feel free to come again. . « 

He didn’t stay long that first chance visit. Nor did they talk 
much. Joanna never talked much, and Nap, whether“subdued 
by dress of mourning or by the pregnant hush all round, had 
lost his usual vivacity. When he departed, Joanna, gazing after 
him, wondered a little wistfully whether he ever would come 


ain. 

“Ah, no,” she thought; “of course he will never come again.” 

But he did come again. Whether he had really intended to, 
from the start is a matter for conjecture, but he chanced 
to receive a letter which irritated him. It was from Kitty Adair, 
whose caprices he had once thought adorable; but caprice, after 
a period, after glamour has begun to fade, sometimes becomes 
a mere euphemism for. exasperating high- handedness. It- was 
Kitty’s unreasonable demands that had sent young’ Nap off 
with friends to the country; and it was the imperious tenor of 
her letter that caused him now, after reading it, to scowl, to 
drink more high-balls than go with a hot June morning, : and 
then to stalk off gloomily to meditate. His stalking led* him 
past the old house with the admired doorway, and, glancing 
in and glimpsing the tranquil Joanna in the garden, on impulse 
he let his legs follow his glance. 

He was hot; he was disgruntled; his head was splitting. It 
seemed blessedly restful in there with the untalkative, quiet- 
eyed girl. And it somehow did not seem an unnatural thing to do, 
i he mentioned his headache, to follow her suggestion that 


NEAT 


he lie down in a shaded hammock, and let her ‘bring ar iced 
drink and a cold compress for his forehead and Solicitously 
minister to his comfort. 

Before he knew it, he had gone off to sleep. When he awoke, 
to find her still sitting there and regarding him with a sort of 
brooding concern, he felt: refreshed and sobered-but ashamed. 
Perhaps it was partly because he was ashamed, and _ partly 
because he thought her calmness must indicate puritanical 
disapproval, that he sat up in the hammock and burst out, 

“T suppose I should tell you that I’d been drinking too much. 5 

“Is your head better now? You looked so terribly white,” 
is all she said. 

“Well, now that you know I was drunk,” he insisted per- 
versely, “‘aren’t you sorry you were kind to ‘me?’ J 

“Why should knowing that make me wish to be unkind?” 

“Well, women generally think it’s their duty to say unpleasant 
things in such circumstances. Anyway, drinking too much is 
hardly a virtue, is it?” 

For answer, she mutely smiled. She could hardly have ex- 
plained in words—perhaps she hardly. knew—that, to her, 
any kind of fault seemed almost a virtue because it gave het 
a chance to soothe, to protect, to help. In fact, this graceless 
stranger had given her an hour of real happiness; she hed been 


’ so happy at his expense that she considered herself a little selfish. 


From that second visit, Nap carried away a keener impression 
of the tolerant, compassionate chatelaine of the old house on 
the Sound. The next time he called, it was not by chance. The 
friends he was visiting did not know the explanation of his in- 
creasing absences from their lively midst; had they known, they 
would have been as amazed as amused. Nap sensed this, and, 
feeling a singular distaste for any possible twitting, never .men- 
tioned Joanna to them. 

However, again and again he found his way to that restful 
garden, himself hardly knowing why he liked to go. And, during 
those visits, he told her more about himself than he. realized. 
Though he was only twenty-six, theré was a great deal to be told 
about him. The only child of a family of wealth, he had. been 
given every advantage for developing his recognized talent. 
He had “dabbled” in landscapes before he: settled down to 
portraiture. Even conservative critics admitted he was “promis- 
ing,” though they averred.he was only throwing his gift away; 
they said it was a pity he couldn’t suddenly lose his money— 
if he were thrown on his uppers, there might be a bright future 
for him. But Broadway didn’t wish-him to lose -his money. 
Broadway knew Nap Hoisenton well, and it liked-him as he 
was—a light-hearted, fun-loving, free-spending boy. 

_One shimmering morning, having received another’. irritating 
letter from the capricious Kitty, Nap was in a proper mood for 
moralization. He eloquently held forth on the superior aspects 
of a secluded, uneventful existence; the tranquillity of it, he 
said, was like a cool wind blowing over the soul. 

Joanna, sitting there listening, her hands folded in er lap, 
didn’t say anything, because she didn’t know what to’say. But 
the look in her "eyes, more than any speech, inspired him to go on. 
* “You can’t imagine how sick I sometimes get of it all. And of 
myself, too—of finding out, again and again, how many im- 
perfections one human frame can hold.” 

“On, I don’t think that’s as bad as being to perfect,” mur- 
mured Joanna, her maternal instincts reaching out to enfold 
this self-confessed creature of faults. 

He looked at her in some surprise. 

“You surely don’t admire imperfections?” 

* “T don’t know—I only know faults make a person seem more 
human, somehow.” 

“You're a queer girl, »” he commented. 

“Oh, I'don’t know—I suppose all women feel that. way.” 

He laughed then—an unpleasant litUle laugh. 

“A lot you know about women!” 

As‘ she stared at him, startled, his eyes began to squint ap- 
praisingly as they surveyed her. 

“T could do a pretty good picture of you sitting there under 
that lilac,” he said. 

Joanna looked even more startled. . 

“Of me? Why, I’m not a bit—” She broke off, embarrassed. 

“Z know what you were going to say—that’ you’re not a bit 
pretty.” 

He grinned at her mischievously. Joanna blushed. Now, that 
had been her secret, half-shamed regret all her life—that she 
had been denied beauty. It was especially hard, because she 
had always, when not confronted by harsh fact, felt a cui‘ous 
hidden sensation of being beautiful. She could not ‘have explained 
this, had she ever confessed it and tried to explain. It was only 
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There was a ghost of a quaver in her voice as, very earnestly, she said, “Nap dear, will you promise me just one thing?” 


“Of course, darling! What is it?” 


We 


36 
that—a sensation of being beautiful, but so natural and so 
poignant was it that, sometimes, when she faced herself in a 


mirror, it was as if she were confronting a stranger. But she. 


never mentioned this foolish obsession to anyone, and, of course, 
she didn’t mention it now to Hoisenton, who, to her amazement, 
added with brutal candor, 

“And you’re not pretty—thank God!” She gazed at him, 
speechless. He went on: “If I could paint you as you look there 
now under the lilac—your folded hands emblems of gentleness, 
your eyes with a light in them like a kind of psalm, your forehead 
smooth and unruffled, as if brushed by the wings of your own 
spirit, and the whole of you wrapped in a silence like the floating- 
down of feathers—if I could paint you like that—really get 
you—no one seeing the pic- 
ture would ever envy a 
‘pretty’ woman again.” 

Joanna listened, not know- 
ing whether she was more 
embarrassed or pleased. Of 
course, she wished he might 
have found it possible to 
claim more “prettiness” for 
her, yet this was a delicious, 
poetical kind of flattery. In 
after-years she would forget 
many vital importances 
which, at one time and an- 
other, she had heard Nap 
Hoisenton utter; but to her 
last hour would she remem- 
ber every word of what he 
said on that June day while 
her heart beat tumultuously 
in answer. 

It was hard to know just 
what vocal response to make. 
She feared it wasn’t the right 
one when, a little tremulous, 
she asked, 

“Have you known many 
pretty women?” 

Nap laughed a little cyni- 
cally. 
“I’m a_portrait-painter, 
my dear young lady.” 

“But I should think a 
portrait-painter would ad- 
mire pretty women most of 
all,” she pursued, sincerely 
puzzled. 

“Oh yes, perhaps—in a sense. But—” He broke off. 
moodily regarded the shimmering Sound, and then, evi- 
dently, decided to give himself the luxury of becoming 
specific. ‘Now, I know a woman—in fact I’ve done her 
portrait”—thus innocently introducing the alluring Kitty, 
who had lately been interjecting such havoc into his life— 
“and everyone concedes her to be an amazing beauty. She 
is an amazing beauty, too, but—my Lord!—her hair is gold 
as an angel’s, but no angel had anything to do with it— 
take my word for it. And her eyes are so blue and soft 
they’d put any violet to shame—but if anyone fancies those 
soft orbs are soft as they look, God help him! For there’s 
no softness anywhere in a Circe woman—the kind who knows 
she’s got the goods to make fools of men. That’s her business in 
life—making fools of men. She doesn’t want to help them 
in any way, to serve them; she expects them to serve her. 
She drains a man dry, and then coolly looks round for 
another.” 

He smiled at her, quite blithe again. That was always the 
way with Nap Hoisenton—once he could confess a fault, transfer 
a responsibility, or declare himself cured of sin, he could shed 
his gloom as easily as a caterpillar sheds its ugly cocoon to 
emerge a buoyant butterfly. 

The day after this conversation with Joanna, Nap went to 
the city. Just what transpired between him and the soft-eyed 
but heartless Kitty nobody ever accurately knew, but it is 
known that he took his mother back to Harwich with him and 
to call upon Joanna. And, since it was rumored Mrs. Hoisenton 
had been fretting over the Adair entanglement, it was not 
strange, when the amazing engagement was announced, that 
Nap’s mother should be credited by gossip with having had a 
hand in the affair. ; 


Why Do They Marry? 


And gossip was pretty lively. Nap’s friends of Broadway were 
agog when they heard the rich, talented young Lothario had 
been definitely “trapped” at last; they were keenly curious 
about the unknown charmer, and, then, when they got further 
reports, they exclaimed, shrugged, and wondered: “What on 
earth does he see in her? Why, they say she’s plain and hasn't 
even got money!” 

As for Joanna and Nap themselves, they seemed to be bliss- 
fully contented enough. Nap, according to character, felt that 
in putting his future in the hands of this sane, tender girl, he had 
simultaneously absolved himself of his past and freed himself 
from responsibilities as to his future. And Joanna, if she had 
any premonitions, was too happy to heed them. That’s one 


Leautiful thing about the first 
flush of love—it’s too busy re- 
joicing to think of any possi- 
a | ble sorrow to come. 
ey Only once, during those first 
oe tadiant days, did she voice 
any hint of doubt. They were 
; out in the garden at dusk— 
—— overhead, a few faint spangles 
of timid stars; at their feet, 
the dark Sound crooning a limpid lullaby; everywhere, the dew- 
freighted fragrance of ghostly flowers. Something in the beauty 
of it all—surely too beautiful to last—tugged suddenly at Joanna’s 
heart. 

“Do you think you'll always love me like this, Nap?” She 
couldn’t hold back that swift-born, tormenting question. 

“Love you as much, you darling! Why, the way I love you 
now will be nothing to the way I’ll love you a dozen years from 
now!” 

“But how did you ever happen to fall in love with a girl like 
me?” she pursued. 

“Just because of that,” he laughed. “Because you’re a girl 
like you!” Then, from laughter, he quickly changed to gravity 
“T sometimes wonder,” he said, “whether you really know the 
kind of girl you are—you’re so absurdly modest, you know.” 

“What kind of girl am I, then, Nap?” she invited, as any girl 
would. 

“Well, you’re the darkness and the dawn and eternity and the 
stars—those who live with you live with infinity. You are Figh 
above petty things, like the skies; you are sublimely plec'd, 
like the earth. Jannie darling, always remember this: Men 
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may admire intellectual women and they may make love tothe mention the possibility of your leaving me. Why, you're my 
beautiful coquettes, but it is women liks you they return to and salvation, Jannie—my guiding star, my foundation-rock, my 
worship to the end ot their days.” ballast, my reef in the wind. I am not good; I am not strong, 

Now, Joanna liked this, of course, but she couldn’t help, being but I’m tying onio you. With your help, I can fulfil every 
feminine, vot liking it a little bit. Nap rut it beautifully, lifted promise that there’sin me. I feel it. I'll become something among 


n't her prosiness to a kind of poetry; yet she grudged those other painters in this country. But if you’d ever forsake me— Oh, 
, women their beauty and brains just a bit. Even though Nap — Jannie, tell me you'll never forsake me!” 

wer professed to like her better plain and stupid—one of the kind His voice pleaded like a child’s; and there were tears in 
a 


that men “return to”—there was something ominous in that Joanna’s eyes as she took his hands protectingly, like a mother. 


had phrasing, despite the beautiful words Nap had used. There was Then, suddenly, his mood changing, he caught her to him and 
self a ghost of a quaver in her voice as, very earnestly, she said, kissed her, and they were lovers again: 

had “Nap dear, will you promise me just one thing?” After their marriage, they settled down to domesticity in the 
one “Of course, darling! What is it?” old house by the Sound. Mrs. Hoisenton, senior wanted to come 


out and stay with them a while, but Nap 
promptly vetoed that. And in her heart 
Joanna was glad, for treasonable though it 
seemed, she didn’t think Nap’s mother was 
a good influence for him; she fussed over 
him, harped on his faults, almost nagged. 
Joanna could see Nap gradually grow ir- 
ritable and sullen in her presence. 

So they started their life together in the 
spot Nap had enthusiastically praised be- 
cause it let the high wind blow over his 
soul. For a time, that ventilating process 
seemed sufficient for his satisfaction. It 
wasn’t till late autum he remembered that, 
if he was to keep his promise to become 
“something among painters” in the ° 
land, he had best hunt up his studio 
in town and get busy. So it was de- 
cided that they should take an apart- 
ment in the city. 

That first winter, they continued 
to be very happy. Nap worked 
hard; the pictures he did received 
more praise than any of his previous 
work—critics began to speak of him 
seriously, and, though the 
sitters were generally 
women and beautiful, 
there arose no occasion for 
spiteful gossip—that first . 
winter. 

Joanna was _ happier 
than she had ever 
dreamed it possible to be; 
she had a beautiful little 
flat to keep in order and 
an adorable big husband 
to keep in order—what 
more could any woman 
ask? Of course there 
came _ occasional little 
fF blemishes on the surface 
of content—one can’t 
' expect lifeto be absolutely 
flawless—for instance, the 
times when Nap came 
home drunk. She never 
forgot the first time. She’d 
been sitting up till nearly 
dawn waiting for him. 
She tried not to feel 
shocked at his appearance 
when he finally came; she 
told herself she’d known 
of this failing before mar- 
riage and that, since she 
married him knowing, her 
duty now was to help tide 

him over the relapse. So 
she undressed him _and 
“My heavens,” exclaimed Delilah, in a tone that marked her as his wife. “you're soaked through!” “Oh, put him to bed. She didn’t 


I'm all right... He produced two large books from under his coat. “I hope these didn't get wet.” 


“Promise me that if you ever grow tired of me, you'll tell profundity of his slumber. Noontime brought him awaken- 
me frankly. Tell me, please—and then I’ll go away somewhere.” ing, remembrance, contrition. 

At that, Nap began to laugh, and then, once more, his laughter “You don’t have to make explanations, dear,” she said. Some- 
turned to gravity in a second. _ how, she couldn’t bear his abasing himself to make excuses— 

“T’ll never, never grow tired of you, Jannie—that’s a non- probably false ones. Ci 
sensical idea. But please—not even in a joke—don’t ever again “But I was drunk—awiully drunk,” he insisted. 
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“Yes; I know.” 

“You mean you don’t care?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me a matter for forgiveness, -Nap- ‘tied 
your wife—a part of you. If you have faults, I must-bear with 
them as with my own. Of course I don’t claim it’s always pleasant, 
but it does no good to talk about it. Do you ‘think you could 
take a little something to eat now?” 

He stared at her a minute; then he said solemnly: 

“Jannie, you’re a wonder among women. I.don’t half deserve 
you. If you can forgive me this once, I swear that Tl never 
get beastly drunk again.” 

For answer, Joanna bent and kissed his hot Sonehaed. Had 
he noticed it, ‘she didn’t say she forgave him. She didn’t say it, 
because she didn’t think it worth while—her “forgiveness” 
could no more keep him from recommitting the same: fault 
than her “caring” could restrain him in the first place. - Nap, 
however, took her kiss as a token of that for which he’had asked, 
and caught her hand to the spot her lips had touched. 

“T swear I’ll never get drunk again,’ ” he’ _Tepeated fer- 
vently. 

Perhaps, if men could not, deceiving themselves, lie so per- 
suasively at times, the lot of women would be mutch less happy 
than it is. Not that Joanna was deceived—she knéw itwas. but 
a matter of waiting for the next relapse—yet, such ‘is the eternal 
nature of women that she felt a little vague surge of hopefulness, 
even while she knew he was lying. She caught herself: at this, 
and smiled. 

“What are you smiling at?” demanded Nap suspiciously. 

“Nothing, dear.” 

“Well, it’s all right for you to smile,” he conceded, his sus- 
picion fading. “You're due to do a lot of smiling from now on. 
You’re too good for me, but, since you’re determined to stand 
by the wreck, there ain’t going to be no wreck. In’short,' “your 
husband’s going to get busy and make you proud of him.” 

Thus was peace reestablished which, in truth, {hed never 
been broken. 


That summer, Nap’s work was going so well’ that, even after 
they went back to Harwich, he kept his studio in town 
open and spent several days a week there. Absent: from -him, 
Joanna secretly worried over him a good deal. Shie worried 
for fear he’d eat lobster, which disagreed with'him, and for fear 
he’d get overheated and then sit in a draft—the thousand and 


one trifles a maternal creature can think up to worry over. She © 


worried about late hours and drinking. Then she worried, too, 
for fear he might be secretly enjoying his little freedom from 
domesticity. However, being wiser than her years and experi- 
ence, and exceedingly wise in her instincts, this last anxiety 
she kept zealously to herself. She argued to herself that Nap 
was not excessively domestic, anyway—despite the beautiful 
speeches he made to the contrary. She came to this conclusion 
during those solitary days in the old house by the Sound; she 
seemed, somehow, to “know” him more truly when he was 
absent; present, she always came under the blinding spell ‘of his 
attraction for her and of her own protecting love for him. 

But, in those lonely days of growing knowledge,’she resolved 
to try never to let him know how well she did‘understand’ him, 
how clearly she saw through him. She had a consuming dread 
that, sometime, she wouldn’t act as “stupid” as Nap fondly 
assumed her to be; that disillusionment would disconcert him. 

So, whenever he ran out to Harwich for his three or four days 
at the end of the week, she met him in the garden, waiting to 
show only her abiding devotion and her joy in his coming. 
And Nap would glance round the peaceful scene and then cradle 
his head on her shoulder and sigh in content. 

“This is something like!” he would say. “Let the city clatter 
with its million voices! Town’s just a sort of barbaric monster— 
a nightmarish creature—but here all nightmares fade away. 
You are the only real thing in the world, Jannie—you and the 
thousand laws of nature moving round you. Let me rest my head 
here on your shoulder—spread your love over me like the wings 
of an angel, and I shall forget there’s anything but peace.’’j 

And Joanna listened to his extravagant language, discounting 
it at its worth, yet adoring it, and obediently enfolded him in 
the wings of her love. Nor need he have asked her to. 

In the fall, she didn’t go back to the apartment in the city. 
She wished her baby to be born in the old house by the Sound. 
Nap, junior arrived in December. Mrs. Hoisenton, senior was 
present for the event, and didn’t overlook the opportunity to 
say she hoped that having a child would help Nap to “settle 
down.” Nap himself, kneeling by Joanna’s bed but ignoring 
the pink mite beside her, whispered over and over: 


“Oh, dearest! Dearest! Pu never in my life. do anything you 
can find fault with again.” Joanna almost believed ‘him then, 
The miracle of motherhood can make one believe in other 
miracles. “I. promise I’ll never do anything to hurt you again,” 
he whispered. 

Never! . Yet-Nap, junior was not two years old when Joanna 
inadvertently opened an cnvelop addressed to her husband, 
which contained a bill for wearing-apparel bought by another 
woman, 


: Frit the first, she had sensed that marriage is not the ever- 
lasting-romance young lovers blissfully imagine it to be, and 


. these three brief years of marriage had proved the rightness of 


her instinct. During these three years she had had -her bitter 
moments, adjusting herself to her gradual translation from 
hyberbolical poetry to settled, reliable, matter-of-fact prose. But, 
long ago, she had thought things out, fought things.out, and, 
after she had reconciled herself to the inevitable passing of 
love’s rhapsody, she was not unhappy over her destiny. She 


_ had concluded that it is possible for a woman to get her greatest, 


truest joy out of marrjage after the glamour is past. 

And, long ago, she had tried to school herself even to the 
possibility of Nap’s some day being unfaithful. But her sternly 
acquired philosophy, the day she chanced upon the bill for lin- 
gerie, made. her agony none the easier to bear. 

Luckily, Nap was in town at the time, so that she had quite 
a respite for preparing herself to meet him. She made herself go 
through her household routine as though nothing catastrophic 
had happened, attended to little Nap’s needs with extra tender- 
ness—Nap, juriior was growing into a wonder of a youngster, 
beautiful,-strong, and precociously bright—and, then all her 
duties accomplished, threw on a wrap and went into the garden, 
bleak with winter, to ponder the situation. 

She knew that this thing which seemed so calamitous to her 
was really not extraordinary. Every day there were husbands 
in the world being unfaithful to their wives. Every day there 
were wives weeping. She wanted to weep, but wouldn’t let 
herself; and mere act of grief wouldn’t help any. The point at 
issue would remain the same: Nap had been unfaithful to her. 
What course was she to pursue? 

It didn’t occur to her to-consider their marriage dissolvec. by 
his deed; even in the hour of acutest anguish, she didn’t deem 
his fault irremédiable as, beyond doubt, Nap would have deemed 
it had there been such a sin on,the side‘of the woman he loved. 
Numbly.she thought of all ,this—of the curious difference in per- 
sonal virtue as it applies tothe two sexes... For some reason, 
whether it be the matter of long tradition, or a matter of racial 
instinct which demands integrity in the mothers of the race, or 
whether, for unanalyzable reasons, women have long condoned 
the sins in men which men never condone in them and which 
women never condone in themselves, Joanna, from.the moment 
of discovery, condoned her husband’s defection: She did it 
instinctively, for:no definite reason. But, as.she shivered out 
there in the bleak winter garden, thoughts of him ‘came, too, 
to plead his cause. 

She pictured him standing before her in all his lovableness. 
She remembered the adorable way he would sometimes come 
and lay his hand upon her forehead, as if deriving some balm 
therefrom, the way he would sometimes kneel beside her and 
rest his head against her shoulder—generally in contrition after 
some relapse. Nap’s contritions! They would be amusing were 
they not so nearly tragic. She remembered all the beautiful 
things he had ever said to her—an eloquence so supreme that 
it didn’t much matter whether he were speaking the truth 
o1 not. 

Huddled there, in the withered garden, she felt herself to hea 
part of it— something chilled and shriveled like an old, dry root. 
She wished that this thing had happened insummer. Then the 
sparkle of the air, the glimmering white lilies, the happy little 
roses, the busily humming insects, the thousand and one voices of 
nature vibrant with life and hope might speak to her intimately, 
heal her, help draw her back to the fundamental sense of life. 
Mother Earth must go through blight, also, but she does not allow 
suffering to cast her down. Something of that eternal message 
came to Joanna as she shivered there in her blighted garden. 

So she didn’t meet Nap with tears when he came home. But 
she presented him with the bill for expensive lingerie, treating 
the affair with a kind of calm, frank honesty. 

At the sight of the incriminating document, the charming 
smile he had put on for her greeting faded into a look of con- 
sternation. But he didn’t try to pretend it was some “mistake” 
—she was grateful to him for that. 
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i was just thinking of it,"’ she went on resolutely. 


‘What are you going to do?” he asked weakly. 

“What do you expect me to do?” 

He said nothing, only stared at her, waiting as a naughty child 
awaits its merited but dreaded punishment. It was Joanna who 
spoke next, answering his first question in a matter-of-fact voice. 

. “What will I do? Why, what I’ve always done, I suppose. 
Keep the house going, look after the baby—and after you as 
much as you'll let me.”’ She paused, but Nap said nothing; he 
had dropped his head to rest upon his hands. Joanna went on, 
“The chief question, just now, is what are you going to do?” 

He raised his head a trifle to mumble: 

“ll do anything you say, Joanna. 
promise——” 

“Do you think that would do any good?” she returned, not 
ae “T’d rather have you not make promises than break 
them.’ 


He raised his face full to her then, abashed, shamed, but 
wonderiag. 


Do you want me to 


“You said something a while ago about this being ie end'— 
and it occurred to me just now that you might: want me to leave you" 


“But—do you really mean, Jannie, that you’re not going to 
make a row?” She nodded. “Don’t you mind at all?” He 
was incredulous, relieved, and, curiously, a little shade re- 
sentful. 

“Of course I mind! I mind more than I can say ‘and more 
than you, evidently, can guess. It’s—ghastly. It’s nearly killed 
me. But; since you are as you are and don’t mind exposing me 
to suffering, I don’t see that my making a row would get us 


anywhere. Do you?” 

She had managed to keep her tone almost even. He dropped 
his head again. Presently, he muttered: 

“You don’t understand how it came about, Jannie—just 


gradually. I never dreamed—upon my word of honor I didn’t! 
You couldn’t understand.” 

“No—and I’m not sure I want to understand.” 

“Well, anyway,” he said doggedly, “‘whenever I’m with other 
women, it isn’t that I forget you. You're always the sweet 


_ background of my life. The others are just (Continued op page 114) 
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\ X J HAT would you do if, while stopping in New York, you returned 

to your hotel one night and found that some one had put a trunk 
containing over two hundred thousand dollars in bank-notes in your 
room? This happened last New Year’s eve to Rodney Baird, ex- 
captain in the A.E.F. Baird “borrowed” four thousand of this sum, for 
he had pressing need of money at the moment—chiefly to replace a 
yest pin entrusted to him by Eileen Elsing for sa‘ekeeping, and 
which was stolen from him by a pickpocket in the street revels of the 
evening. 

Baird feels sure that he will be able to replace the money in a short 
time, for luck has favored him through Jimmy Ladd, who served with 
him in France. Jimmy is the son of a wealthy father, and, discovering 
Baird’s presence in New York, shows more than a friendly interest by 
introducing him to his friends and. promising him a substantial position 


home in Massachusetts, and resume his occupation of bookkeeper. 

It is at Jimmy’s New Year’s eve party that Baird meets Eileen Elsing, 
and she captivates him at once. She is a frank, self-reliant girl, quite 
different in type from the young women he knows in his ,home town. 
She takes a rather unserious attitude toward him, but Baird feels, 
nevertheless, that his sudden liking for her is returned. But a middle- 
aged man of wealth, Sam Blackmar, is hovering in the background. It 
is the gossip of Ladd’s circle that Eileen intends to marry him, and 
Baird begins to think that the girl is mercenary. He learns that she 
possesses only a modest income. 

“Baird arranges to settle in New York, subleases an expensive apartment. 
and puts the money in a storage warehouse. He is offered a position with the 
Ladds at two thousand a month, and has visions of being able to replace the 
bills he abstracted from the trunk, take steps to find the rightful owner of the 
money, and live henceforth on Easy Street. 

But he is disturbed by the appearance of one Fannie Holben, who knew 
him at home; and has traced him, after recognizing him among the New 
Year’s eve revelers. She wants money to launch herself on a stage career, and 
hints at knowledge of Baird’s find. The money is evidently connected in some 
manner with Frankie Landers, a well-known gambler, who had the room next 
to Baird’s in the hotel. Landers was arrested on New Year’s eve and has been 
in jail. Baird assumes complete ignorance of the money before Fannie, and 
she gets no encouragement of help from him. 

The next night, Baird and young Ladd meet Fannie and Landers ina cabaret. 
The gambler has managed to get himself released. He tells Baird of the dis- 
appearance of the money, and makes an offer of fifty thousand dollars for its 
return. He also says that he wants to marry Fannie, and his injunction to 
Baird is, ‘Hands off!” Baird never indicates in any way that he knows of the 
money, but that Landers suspects him is evident. To his surprise, Black- 
mar and Eileen are in the cabaret, and his mystification increases when it 
becomes apparent that not only do Blackmar and Landers know each other 
but that they have arranged a meeting for some purpose. Has it anything to 
do with the money now in the storage warehouse? 

Eileen asks Baird to take her home. Blackmar appears not to hear, although 
he rises as though to escort her. But she leaves with Baird. 

Baird’s elation at Eileen’s odd request is rather dashed by her conversation 
in the taxi. It is chiefly of Jimmy Ladd; she seems perturbed and a trifle 
bitter at Ladd’s attentions to Fannie that evening. 

Blackmar telephones to Baird the next day to make an appointment; he 
names the hour when Baird is due at Eileen’s, and upon Baird’s refusal, asks 
him pointblank whether he is going there. Blackmar then goes to Eileen and 
protests to her against her sudden intimacy with Baird. She refuses to 
drop him, and sends Sam away before Baird is due. 

Baird and Eileen plunge at once into a frank talk on marriage, and Eileen 
ruthlessly compares Blackmar’s fortune and social standing with what Rodney 
has to offer. She is interrupted by a summons to the telephone and receives 
bad news of her uncle—he has had a stroke. 

Baird leaves at once. He finds that, in his absence. his rooms have been 
rifled—but with no intent to steal. All of his letters and papers have been 
gone over. His mind leaps at once to Blackmar, who made sure that he would 
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the apartment, for Blackmar, jealous, is to be feared 
Before he sleeps Baird lulls himself into a mood of contentment and assur- 
™ ance. “Borrowed” and “‘sequestered’’ are not damning words, after all. 


in his father’s business. Before this, Baird expected to return to his . 


be out. Baird is relieved to reflect that he has left nothing incriminating about - 
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AMES MCPHERSON LADD, senior had been VY) 
born “set” in his ways. Broader than most “set” Hi NG 
men, he did not sneer at and eondemn the new YZ ed Y/ 
style of business building. But he would not move Yin a Y 
the offices that had been his father’s; no ZU | 
piled millions could tempt him to tear 


down the three-story Ladd Building and ‘im 
in its place erect an eighteen-story edifice 
that the blind would think was another 
tribute to money-lust, but the seeing would 
know was another expression of the striv- 
ing spirit of America, the spirit that ever reaches, 
and deems no glory set too high to be seized for 
her great diadem. 

Sky-scrapers were all very well. The old gentle- 
man, on hearing well-born foreigners exclaim over 
the amazing beauty of Manhattan’s sky-line, on 
being told that the Woolworth Building was one 
of the world’s most beautiful structures, had re- 
luctantly come to the sane conclusion that “autres 
temps, autres meurs.” 

But, even as he had not yielded to the 
passion for scroll-saw-carved woodwork, 
so he refused to yield to the modern pas- 
sion for heaping steel and concrete into 
the air. Men whom he esteemed had suf- 
tered no moral or financial deterioration by | 
conducting their affairs in bright, cheery 
offices set hundreds of feet in the air, but 
if he would concede ‘ae right of other 
times to other customs, he also wished the 
concession to the old dog of going along 
comfortably with his old tricks. He would 
not learn new ones. 

So, one of that generation which took its 
wealth seriously, he liked gloom. The 
modern generation, knowing that wealth is 
not amassed by painful building upon a 
firm foundation but depends upon one’s 
ability to think a bit faster than one’s 
neighbor, makes no ritual of wealth, no 
fetish of it. Perhaps it esteems it more highly—but 
for the things it brings, not for itself alone. Sanity 
grows in every age. 

To Baird, brought up in a New England city, where 
the law limitssthe height of the buildings, where rever- 
ence for things as they were is more prevalent than in 
New York, the Ladd Building seemed eminently fitting 
as the home of the Ladd interests. 

“Gloomy old dump, eh, Rod?” said Jimmy, on Mon- 
day morning. “One of the first things I’m going to 
fail in will be my endeavor to persuade the governor 
to move.” 

“Why?” demanded Baird. 

Jimmy shrugged. 

“The kale, kid. ‘This property is worth four millions. Its 
rental represents three per cent. on half a million. You can’t 
—_ people inhabit _—— old rooms like these if they’ve 
the money to get more modern offices. Spend a few millions <a . Nad 
more in putting up a real office-building and the income 1 want twenty-five 
rises, old top.” 
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money that he was using to-day. 


interesting little problem. 


“And the income tax,” smiled Baird. 
immy’s answering smile was wry. 
inward. Suppose, at the end of the hope so,” said Baird dubiously. 
year, when he made out his income tax, he wanted to be strictly Jimmy laughed encouragingly. , pad is 
honest? But that was rot. He’d have repaid long since the “No chance of failure for you, Rod! You aren’t the failing 
Nevertheless, it made an_ kind.” 


Uneasy Street 
take over a couple of going concerns— Oh, well, you’ll get it 
all soon enough.” 


Baird looked about him. They were in a sort of board-room, 


He permitted Jimmy to lead him through the offices. Ladd a room where directors would be apt to meet. In fact, that was 


& Company occupied the entire first floor of the building. Yet exactly what the room was for. Ladd & Company, Jimmy told 
there were not, after all, many employees. The business which him, represented thousands of stockholders in hundreds of 
Ladd, senior headed required not so very many workers, it corporations. Jimmy himself would, in the course of the next 
appeared. For the old gentlemen dealt in money. t 
a strong man to carry a hod of bricks fifty feet, bricks worth “What am I to do first?” asked Baird. 


perhaps, even in these days of 
inflated values, a couple of dol- 
lars. But the merest boy can carry 
fifty miles, if need be, pieces of 
paper that weigh a fraction of an 
ounce but that are worth, per- 
haps, a couple of million dollars, 
Money is the most tangible thing 
in the world; it is also the most 
intangible. 

Ladd & Company were invest- 
ment bankers, whatever that 
meant. For, apparently, it meant 
anything and everything. 

“Tt’s like this,” said Jimmy, in 
his interest at explanation per- 
mitting a two-cent cigarette to 
burn a black-walnut table that 
had cost two hundred dollars 
once, but was worth to-day an 
easy twenty-five hundred: “My 
grandfather broke away from the 
old tradition of Ladd & Com- 
pany. That tradition was to send 
your money a long way off. My 
ancestors shot their kale to 
China, to the East Indies. But 
grandpop soaked a bunch of it in 
this country. We became less an 
importing firm and more an in- 
vesting firm. Then came along 
dad. He was the real financial 
genius of the line—until myself.” 
He chuckled. ‘Well, dad discov- 
ered that, while there was money 
in investing your own dough, 
there was a lot more in investing 
other people’s. So—we’re private 
bankers. No checking-accounts 
against us, though. Like family 
lawyers, almost. Somebody—an 
estate, most likely—has an extra 
million. They know that we 
know where to put it. We do. 
If they want their money in a 
fluid form, they get four per cent. 
If they want it invested, they get 
eight and ten and twelve.” 

Baird whistled. 

“JT didn’t know that anything 
safe paid such a rate of return.” 

Jimmy grinned. 

“Get you mortgages on the best 
farm-land in this country at eight 
per cent., if you want. Safe and 
good. Oh, yes; money will bring 
a good return now and any old 
time. But that’s merely one line. 
We finance propositions that are 
conservative—street-railroads, 
water-plants—the like of that.” 

“Promotion,” Baird nodded 
sagely. 

But Jimmy shook his head. 

“Hardly that. Nothing wild. 
Nothing that isn’t all settled. 
Why take any risk? Established 
things will pay a big-enough re- 
turn. A new holding company to 


It takes few weeks, be chosen director of scores of corporations. 
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And Bellew Elsing had left her one-sixth of his estate! It was incredible, but— 
about her. To her great amazement, 
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Jimmy shrugged. 

“Qh, just kick around for a few weeks. Get the hang of the way 
we do things. Then there’s a proposition in Toledo, and another 
in Vincennes, Indiana. Human element. The deal is all right, 
if the people— That’s your job, Roddy me buck. Meantime, 
look the place over.” 

He vanished through the door leading to Ladd, senior’s 
private office. Baird walked into the room that had been as- 
signed to him, on the glass panel of whose door a painter was 
already neatly printing the words: 


MR. BAIRD 


It was a dream, an amazing, kaleidoscopic dream, in which 


SE 


a fact! For the ielige ne rereading the clause again. 
Mabel and Jennie were smiling at her 


She lifted her eyes and looked 
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scene succeeded scene, character: succeeded character, event 
chased event. Donchester, Robbins & Robbins, the training- 
camp, the Atlantic, France, the front, the Atlantic, demobili- 
zation, the Tramby, the Chummy Club, Eileen Elsing, the 
Central, the canvas trunk, Derriby’s, Blackmar, Fannie Holben, 
Frankie Landers, Ladd, senior, Ladd & Company, his private 
office, “Mr. Baird” on the glass 

He shook himself slightly. Here he was, at a salary of twenty- 
four thousand a year, high in the favor of both partners in 
the concern, an amazing financial career stretching out before 
him, a social career, he supposed, too, and a girl— And on 
how sharp a pinnacle he perched! It might transfix him at any 
moment, leaving him wounded, gasping, a pitiable object for the 
world to jibe at, an 
example that one 
must not leave one’s 
own class save by the 
routine way of in- 
heriting or earning 
one’s money— Not 
by a blamed sight! 

Jimmy Ladd was so 
excited as he burst 
into the room that he 
did not notice the 
scowl on his friend’s 
face. 

“Well, Rod, the 
luck sometimes takesa 
long time to turn, but 
—just got an advance 
tip on Bellew Flsing’s 
will.” 

“So soon?” 
Baird. 

“Well, he’s an im- 
portant—was an im- 
portant old guy. Six ' 
millions is regular 
money, even in this 
man’s town. Tommy 
Burnham—owns_ the 
Despatch, you know— 
got the inside dope 
from Sminer & Mer- 
kle, the Elsing lawyers. 
Fileen gets a sixth.” 

Baird’s jaw 
dropped. 

“A million?” 

“Maybe more. Cer- 
tainly not much less.” 

Baird digested this 
information. A cer- 
tain alarm last night 
and the newness of his 
position to-day had 
made him take scant 
interest in the health 
of Eileen’s uncle, 
though he had been 
perfunctorily regret- 
ful when she had re- 
ceived the telephonic 
information that the 
old man had had a 
stroke. . 

Like all the rest of 
the world, he had seen 
the head-lines in this 
morning’s papers an- 
nouncing the death of 
Bellew Elsing. Like a 
few of those who saw 
the head-lines, he had 
read the newspaper 
account of the dead 
man’s upright life, his 
success as a merchant, 
his charities, his civic 
spirit, arid all the rest 
of it. But it had not 
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entered even into a corner of his brain that Eileen Elsing would 
share in the dead man’s estate. 

Hadn’t Jimmy Ladd stated that Eileen had broken with 
her relatives, that the daughters, her cousins, were jealous? 
And now she had inherited an approximate million. He felt 
conscious of irritation. By what right did this dead man reach 
out his stilled hand and cast a 
shadow over the life of him, Rod- 
ney Baird? For, if the girl hada 
million— Slowly the shadow de- 
parted. With a million, Eileen 
Elsing could pick and choose. 

Blackmar’s wealth suddenly 
dwindled. 

“Tt’s money,” Baird said slowly. 

“Yea, bo!” agreed Jimmy. “I 
look for friend Blackmar to take 
his foot in his hand and look for 


the door.” 
“You don’t like him?” said 
Baird. 


“All right; listen to 
me,” said Fannie: 
“Suppose I tell you 
I can put Rodney 
Baird in jail?” 


“I won’t like you such an aw- 
ful lot when you marry Eileen,” 
smiled Jimmy. 

h “But Blackmar hasn’t married 
her.’ 

“Well, his chances looked good 
awhile ago. But now—nix.” He 
walked up and down the office. 
“Bless her heart! She deserves 
it. A game kid, if there ever was 
one, and—I wonder how cousins 
Jennie and Mabel are taking the 
glad news. They’ve done their 
darndest to down Eileen, and 
now——” 

“Maybe they’ll contest,” said 
* Baird. 

Jimmy’s eyebrows raised. 

“You say that as though you 
hoped that they would.” 

Baird flushed. 

“Wel]l—” 

“You're all wrong. Maybe 
you haven’t a million, but— 
Eileen won’t worry. As long as 
one of the contracting parties has 
it— Oh, well, I’m a fine little 
match-maker, eh? But contest? 
No chance.” He sat down and 
smoked a cigarette. ‘Wish to 
heaven I didn’t know them!” 

“Why?” Baird was frankly sur- 
prised. 

“Funeral. I think Bellew EI- 
sing was a trump. He’s died, and 
he left Eileen a million, both of 
which acts tend to commend 
themselves to me, but—I didn’t 
like him. And now I’ll have to 
attend the last rites. What sav- 
ages we are, Rod! _Promise me— 
when I die I want the gang to lift 
a few—if prohibition isn’t the law 
—say, ‘He was a good guy when 
he had it,’ and forget me. Don’t 
you ever let them church me at 
the finish, and sing songs over me 
when I can’t fight back, and harrow the feelings of my friends 
and family, will you, boy?” 

Baird laughed. 

“T promise.” 

Jimmy threw his cigarette out the window. 

“Come on out to luncheon, Rod. I want a drink—forgot I 
was on the wagon. Oh, well, some food, to take the foretaste 
of the funeral out of my mouth.” 

It was a most interesting luncheon. Half a dozen men stopped 
at the table to shake hands with Jimmy, to be introduced to 
Baird. Their names were household words in America. Some 
of them had been born to success; some had achieved it, and 
others had had it, like Jimmy, thrust upon them. Another 
score called greetings, waved friendly hands, went through the 
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‘not known before. 


pantomine, across the room, of drinking young Ladd’s health. 
It was a new part of New York, something that Baird had 
This down-town section was where the 


money that was spent up-town was made. Baird felt his shoulders 
squaring. These keen-eyed, clean-featured young fellows, young 
middle-aged men, young oldsters were to furnish him the com- 


petition that he had always secretly dreaded. To-day, he was 
not afraid of them. In the past, when men like these had come 
into the offices of Robbins & Robbins, he had been deferential 
of manner and timid of soul. But to-day it was different. He 
was no longer alien to them—a jealous bookkeeper, - hopeless 
of ever lining up alongside them—he was of them; they treated 
him with respect, as the confidential associate of James McPher- 
son Ladd, junior. Soon, he prayed, they would treat him with 
consideration because of himself alone, not because of any 
association. 

They were finishing their meal and were squabbling amiably 
— check when a hard-featured youth stopped by the 
table. 

“Hello, Ladd!” he said effusively. 
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He was well groomed, had the air of gentility, yet there was marbles, tops, all that sort of thing. Have a little drink, Baird?” 
something furtive about him. One would have been hard put Cather was extremely effusive. 


to define it, to place this furtiveness, but it was there. “On the wagon, both of us,” said Ladd. “Come along, Rod.” 
“Hello!” said Jimmy coldly. Outside, on Broadway, he eyed Baird curiously. 
But the other lingered. “Know that chap well?” 
“Got a good thing in oil, Jimmy.” “Not particularly,” replied Baird cautiously. 


“Good thing. Crooked 
asaram’shorn, Got into 
| a scrape several years ago. 


- Matter of using some es- 


. tate money. Father almost 
went broke squaring him. 
From bad to worse. Cheap 
= tipster. Fine family, 
——aeeeam though. Used to play with 
him, eh?” 
ae “Oh, occasionally,” said 


fy, 


Baird idly. 

Somehow, although 
Cather was declassé, it ap- 
peared that a boyhood 
association conferred 
something on Baird. It 
was a peculiar world. 


XIX 


STRAIN had been Baird’s 
portion for several days, 
but excitement had lent 
him strength to endure it. 
But now, for Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
there was no excitement. 
Blackmar and Landers 
with their covert threats, 
Fannie Holben with her 
quite open ones were 
strangely silent and re- 
mote. And he could not 
see Eileen Elsing. At least, 
he supposed that he could 
not. Of course, he wrote 
her a proper note of con- 
dolence, and, equally of 
course, received no reply. 
And Jimmy did not ap- 
pear at the office on the 
two days succeeding a 
summons, as an old family 
friend, to attend to the 
management of Bellew 
¥Elsing’s funeral. 

Ladd, senior was cour- 
teous in the extreme, but, 
apparently, preferred that 
his son should attend to 
Baird’s instruction in his 
duties. So Baird was put 
to the extremity of find- 
ing work for himself. He 
was not able to do this 
exactly, but he did, all 
files and records being 
open to him, gather, by 
Wednesday afternoon, a 
fairly comprehensive 

sis digest of the far-flung 

“Not to-day, Cather,” said Ladd. ramifications of the Ladd & Company interests. = 

The name made Baird prick up his ears. He eyed the loiterer. In his rooms, he had found no further signs of furtive interest. 
Back, over a decade, his memory skipped. He remembered If Grannan had been subsidized by Blackmar, the man gave 
Bob Cather. Cather hadn’t consorted with the Bairds of Line- no external sign. Courteous, self-effacing, deft, and suave, he 
stream, but Baird remembered him—and his sister Eleanor. was the perfect servant. That, and nothing more. ; 
He’d been talking about them to Eileen the other day. Vaguely, It was a dull time for Baird. The threat of exposure, which 
through a haze, he remembered the scandal about Cather. now he began to realize would always be with him, bore on 
“Don’t I know you?” asked Cather. He thrust forward his him. He began to wish that Blackmar or Landers or the Holben 
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hand. girl would do something. A combat postponed looms more 
Baird took it reluctantly. threateningly than one immediately at hand. 
“My name is Baird—Rodney Baird.” On Wednesday afternoon, Jimmy Ladd telephoned. 
“Sure—I remember,” said Cather. ‘“Linestream high school.” “The agony is all over, Rod,” he said. “Not coming down to 
“You knew each other?” demanded Ladd. the office to-day, though. Dine with me?” 


“Surest thing in the world! Used to play around together— “Sure thing!” 
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“All right. I’ll call for you at your diggings about seven, eh?” 

“Suits me.” 

“Will was read to-day. Burnham’s tip was O. K.. Eileen will 
have about twelve hundred thousand.” 

“I’m glad for her sake,” said Baird perfunctorily. 

“Better be glad for your own, boy. Seven it is, then.” He 
hung up. 

Baird’s eyes rested unseeingly upon the mass of papers before 
him—papers that had to do with the proposal of certain Vincennes 
persons with regard to an interurban electric freight-2isd-passen- 
ger railroad. 

It was definitely established, then, that Eileen was wealthy. 
It sort of— Well, if a poor girl has set her mind ona rich marriage, 
will a fortune in her own right change her ideas? That was the 
question. And he couldn’t solve it, of course. He wondered 
when he might decently telephone her. No reason why heshould 
delay very long. It wasn’t as though Eileen had been Bellew 
Elsing’s daughter. Of course, having been treated so generously 
by him, she might feel— He'd *phone her as soon as he reached 
his rooms. 

But he did not. Grannan, a little more obsequious than usual, 
met him at his door. There was in the man’s manner, despite 
his obsequiousness, a certain defiance that Baird sensed. 

“Excuse me, sir, Mr. Baird, sir, but, I took a great liberty, sir.’ 

“Yes?” Baird had no reason for his belief that Grannan Shad 
been instrumental in permitting some one to search his rooms 
last Sunday. But a bank-teller would have difficulty in explain- 
ing why a certain signature aroused his suspicion. There are 
senses beyond the five that we know. 

“Yes, sir.” Grannan smoothed his coat lapel. “The young 
lady was so insistent, sir.” 

Baird stared at the man. He knew at once what Grannan 
meant, yet he asked, 

“You mean that she’s waiting inside for me?” 

“Yes, sir; I hope it’s all right, sir.” 


Baird threw open the door to his living-room without answer- \: 


ing. Fannie Holben, seated in a chair, looking down upon the 
teeming avenue, whirled around. Baird carefully shut the door. 
He locked it. 

“What is the big idea?” she demanded. ‘Never heard me 
scream, did you, Mr. Baird? Better unlock it.” 

He shook his head. 

“Just so that no one can come in. Not so that you can’t 
get out, Miss Holben.” 

She blushed angrily. 

“Any time I start playing that sort of game, Mr. Baird— 
I haven’t any angry husband up my sleeve, and you know it.” 

“T don’t know what you have up your sleeve, Miss Holben. 
But I hope to find out.” 

He advanced into theroom. Carefully he hung up his overcoat, 
smoothing out the sleeves, rumpled by his hasty discarding of 
it. He pushed out a dent in his soft hat and put it atop the 
coat. Then he turned to the girl. 

“Let’s get down to cases quickly, Miss Holben. Derriby’s 
is, as you may not know, a bachelor establishment.” 

“T know it. My pocketbook knows it. It felt the strain of 
the rules just now.” She smiled impudently up at him. 

“There is a reception-room down-stairs,” he informed her. 

“T know it. But I wanted this talk private.” 

“And you get what you want. Suppose that we make it brief 
and final as well as private, Miss Holben.” 

She crossed her legs negligently. She had on different shoes 
from those she had worn in the Tramby. Also, there was newness 
in her trig brown dress. And the heavy fars above it, thrown 
open carelessly, were not only new. but expensive. Baird stood 
silent, staring down upon her. 

“Just as you say,” she retorted; “I want twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and I want it to-day.” 

“A laudable ambition. To want money is perfectly proper. 
May I ask why you come to me, though?” 

“You may,” she told him, her teeth clicking over the words. 
“You've asked before, but this time I’ll tell you. On New Year’s 
eve, a trunk was put in your room. It contained one hundred and 
five thousand dollars. You stole it!” 

Brief as the speech was, it left her breathless. Her full bosom 
rose and dropped heavily. 

Well, they were in the open at last! The direct charge had been 
made. “One hundred and five thousand,” she said. He caught 
himself as he was about to debate the amount. It might be 
a clumsy trick to win admission from him. And, clumsy as it 
was, it had clmost succeeded. 

“T stole it?” He was elated with himself, because his voice 


Uneasy Street 


was steady, and because he knew that the smile upon. his. line 
would seem perfectly natural to her. In fact, he felt like smiling. 


: Fight held no fears for. him; suspense did. 


“Oh, took it, if you prefer the word, Mr. Baird... And: I want 
mine.’ 

“One hundred and five’ thousand, you said?” 

“A few hundred either way. It doesn’t matter. You give 
me mine, and I’ll not quarrel over hundreds.” 

“And you don’t mind telling me where you acquired this 
interesting misinformation?” he asked gently. 

vid | picked it up. What difference does it make where I got it, 
so long as it’s information, not misinformation?” 

“Tf it only were,’ smiled Baird. “But, Miss Holben, if you’ve 
banked. too heavily on your ‘information,’ I’m sorry for your 
disappointment.” 

“Eh? Don’t weep for me yet,” she advised him tartly. “Sup 
pose I check up on you, Mr. Baird.” 

“Delighted. May I smoke?” 

She nodded. Abruptly she began her “checking up.” 

“You were in the Tramby New Year’s eve, Mr. Baird. Later, 
you were at the Central. You borrowed a ‘hundred from Mr. 
Ladd there. I saw you. You paid him back next day.” 

“Sure of that?” he asked lightly. 

“Jimmy Ladd is an open-throat when a woman’s in the game,” 
she said. “Saturday night, dancing with him, I got that out of 
him.” 

“And the point it makes?” he asked. 

“T’ll come to that. Give me time. New Year's day, you went 
to Donchester. Next day, you sold some property you had there. 
Got less than two thousand for it, I happen to know.” : 

“Sure of that?” he inquired. - 

“Bob Cather wert to Donchester for me yeutendlioy 4 to make 
sure. He couldn’t get.the exact amount, but——” 

“Cather?” 

She nodded. 

“T’ve seen him a few times since I’ve been over here. * He’s 
one of the old lunch-room crowd. Always bragging about his 


swell friends. Wants people to think he still belongs, when, his 


very bragging proves that he’s out. But he mentioned having 
met you with Jimmy Ladd. I’d mentioned Ladd’s name}. that’s 
what brought it up. . Well, he told.me things about you. Said 
you were not in his crowd" when you were’kids. Said that you 
were pretty hard-up people. Weil, I knew where you’d been 
working i i i 
to Donchester. He brought back the dope.” 

“T hope that he didn’t charge you too much. You were rather 
hard up the other day,” said Baird politely. 

The girl colored again. 

“If a girl’s going to borrow, she might as well borrow enough 
to make it worth while. Frankie Landers bought these things. 
He’s been generous. But don’t get any wrong idea 

“Miss Holben, I haven’t any ideas about you, except that 
you’ve made two mistakes.” 

“Two?” she looked at him blankly. 

“Yes. One in thinking that I stole a trunkful of money; the 
other in thinking that I’d submit to blackmail, ever if I had.” 

“Hm.” She eyed him closely. ‘No mistake about the first, 
Mr. Baird. About the second—we’ll see. Want to hear any 
more?” 

His imitation of an insolent yawn was perfect. She fired 
immediately. 

“Oh, I won’t bore you much longer!” she cried. “I’ve got 
your number all right. You’re here, at Derriby’s. You’re spend- 
ing money like a drunken sailor, and—I’m going to Frankie 
Landers with what I know.” 

“With the tale that I am stopping here?” Baird laughed. 
“Did you know that ’m employed by Ladd & Company? 
That with something under two thousand a man could live a 
while here at Derribys?” 

“Yes; but he couldn’t buy thirty-five-hundred-dollar pins 
out of that two thousand!” she cried. “Oh, I’m not easily 
fooled, Mr. Baird. I know what I know. That trunk was put 
in your room. Frankie Landers is willing to believe that some 
one else sneaked it out of that room, but—not with you buying 
diamond pins. I won’t believe it’s anyone else.” ; 

“Quite certain that I’m doing that sort of thing?” 

“Jimmy Ladd mentioned it when I admired Miss Elsirg’s 
pin,” she retorted. 

Baird’s estimate of Jimmy Ladd was quite unfavorable at 
the moment. Still, why shouldn’t Ladd have mentioned it? 
Ladd didn’t know the thinness, the rottenness of the ice on 
which Baird skated. (Continued on page 105) 
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He sat down and visited like the fascinating man he was. He was the noblest of men, sober; and Immy just doted on him 


The Broken Flange 


Rupert Hughes snows people. That’s why we often love his villains, and sometimes fail to love his 
heroes. In this short story, his central characters are brothers. Which would you prefer for friend or lover? 


E had just shot his brother. Fortue Illustrated by Cain than for Abel, no doubt—since Abel’s 


nately, he was so drunk that the earthly sufferings were over and Cain’s just 
bullet merely broke an arm. Yet, if Walt Louderback beginning. | 
he had not been drunk, he would not So Webb flung himself lovingly on Mort and 


have shot at all. And he had only recently come home from a__ tried to disarm him with one hand, while Mort kept firing the 
cure. It was not very pleasant for the mother of the two young automatic pistol at him. The two wriggled and grunted and 
men to watch the struggle from the upper window of the old fought here and there in the front yard, their feet making a 


house. great swishing among the autumn leaves, and Webb’s blood 
Such dear boys, too! Especially Morton, who fired the shot. spattering them with further red. 

Mort was the best heart in the world. He adored his mother. Poor Mrs. Clune was leaning from the window like another 

And would have shot her if she had angered his alcohol seli— Barbara Frietchie. She was too stunned to leave the post, even 

which it was almost impossible not to enrage. when one of the bullets splintered a slat in the worm-eaten 


Mort’s repentances were more terrible than his misdeeds. shutter and shook dust on her shoulder. She was almost hoping 
He always wanted to shoot himself afterward. He was a born _ that one of the shots would strike her. 


shooter—one of those to whom a revolver is simply a form of She was restrained from such an impious prayer only by her 
expression, a final emphasis, an exclamation-point at the climax fear of what Mort would do without her. Who else would take 
of an intense statement. off his shoes and cover him up when he reeled in on one of his 


This was strange, too, for he had had the mildest of parents bad nights? Who else would be patient with him in his dreadful 
and grandparents. Of course, the atavists dug up a great-uncle next mornings, when he was racked with pain and frantic with 
who had been known as a man of bad temper. But everybody vague remorse—vague, because he never knew till he was told 
has one of those—at least one—among the backward multi- what he had done under the invasion of the curious power that 
plication of his ancestors, made him its helpless victim and its tool and its scapegoat. 

Furthermore, great-uncle Abner had been just as much the Webb had no such visitations fo repent or to expect. Webb 
great-uncle of Webb Clune as of Mort Clune. And Webb had was not even tempted to drink. He worked hard, saved, and had 
no temper at all. He was not even angry now that he was shot. morals. Mort slept late, squandered himself and all the funds he 
He was sorry for his irresponsible brother, and horribly sorry could acquire without toil, and kept Carthage’s scandal-dealers 
to think how his poor mother would grieve for both her boys— __in news. 
as Eve did for Cain and Abel both. Eve was a little sorrier for But strangely, yet not all uncommonly, Mort wes more 
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lovable than Webb. Everybody loved Mort with a kind of 


tender contempt; everybody admired Webb with a lukewarm | 


concession. 

And now the two brothers struggled together under the eyes 
of the mother who had borne them both. They were like two 
natures wrestling in one soul. Mort’s first shot had slashed 
through Webb’s right arm. His second cut the heel off a shoe 
as Webb closed with him. The third smashed the shutter. The 
fourth went through the picket fence and out across the side- 
walk and through the tree-box in front of the next-door neigh- 
bor’s, and thence between the fore and the rear legs of Doctor 
Tisnower’s sleepy old horse tied there. The incredibly awak- 
ened truant from the old horses’ home tore loose the tree-box 
and ramped across the town, dragging the tree-box and the over- 
turned buggy, which went banging along on hubs and hood. 

But Webb knew nothing except the look in Mort’s unhuman 
eyes and the appalling rage that frothed at his lips. Webb 
¢lenched Mort’s right wrist in his left hand and tried to bend his 
face away from Mort’s slashing left fist, lest it knock him out. 
And, all the while, Webb’s needed right arm flapped like a 
scarecrow’s in the wind. It would not obey his orders, and he 
almost swore at it. He was pallid and sick from loss of blood. 
He did not want Mort to kill kim. For Mort’s sake as much 
as his own, he dreaded being killed. 

Then a girl stepped out of the house next door. Her feet 
sounded on the porch. The screen door shut after her with 
a bang. Her feet came swishing through the leaves. She was 
running with all her might, and she was mad asa.Fury. Webb 
shrieked to her, for he loved her, 

“You go on away from here, Immy!” 

And Mort warned her to keep away and threatened to shoot 
her. He called her a fool. Yet he loved her, too. 

But she leaped into the fray and caught at Mort’s left arm 
where it swung cruel sledge-blows at Webb’s skull. -She got 
some of Webb’s blood on her hair—a sort of autumn-leaf hair, 
it was. She kept snarling: 

“You let go now, Mort! You let go this very minute, I tell 
you! Doyouhearme? You better let go!” 

She twisted his arm round behind him, and he struck back at 
her with his head. She did not know just what to do, but she saw 
that Webb was wavering to a swoon; so she bent and set her 
teeth in Mort’s right wrist. He howled with pain and knocked 
her aside with his knee. But he dropped the pistol. 

The girl bent to snatch it from the ground. Mort trod on 
her hand, but Webb, with a last effort, threw his weight against 
him, and he went down on his shoulder-blades with a big flop. 
Webb thudded on him, and a little bleat of agony escaped him 
as his wounded arm swung in between. Then Webb fainted, 
and Mort began to thrust and knee him aside as if he were an 
old blanket. 

The girl threw the pistol as far as she could with all a 
girl’s awkwardness. It struck against a boulder hidden in a little 
mow of raked-up leaves. The shock fired the gun and set the 
leaves dully ablaze. Another bullet went zipping across the lawn. 
It picked a strip of bark off an elm tree. A lame negro had taken 
cover there. 

He came out now with a resigned, “‘O Gord!” and pondered 
the miserable business in the yard. His black skin was sprinkled 
with the ashes of terror, and he wondered what to do. He was 
used to being told what to do. He saw the girl pounce on Mort 
as he shook free and started to get up. She flung him back and 
knelt on him, shaking him in catlike frenzy, and sobbing wildly. 
because he had a strand of her hair in his, fist and was pulling 
the tears out of her eyes. She caught a glimpse of the darky 
and shouted: 

“Uncle Ned, come here! Quick and hold this brute!”’ 

The old darky was used to doing what he was told, and now 
he hobbled over and respectfully substituted his weight for the 
girl’s. He was gorilla-strong, and he rattled Mort’s teeth as 
he pleaded: 

“Now, Mist’ Mort, you behave yo’se’f! I’m s’prahsed at you. 
You go awn and behave naow. You know better’n what you 
ae Please, Miss Immy, would you gimme a piece that clo’es- 
ine?’ 

A good deal of Irish cook waddled from behind the house now, 
uncoiled a clothes-line in the side yard, and helped the negro truss 
up Mort. Then they toted him into the house, while he kicked 
at them, called them names oftener heard than seen, and prom- 
ised them general destruction in this worlc and the next. 

Now the girl, Immy, ran to Webb and knelt by him, stared 
ai him, spoke to him, then darted to the faucet near the porch, 
and, fetching a sprinkling-can full of water, turned the sprinkler 


on Webb’s face. The gentle rain revived him a little, and she 
set the can aside and bent to lift his head and comfort him. 
She talked gently to him, and wondered over him and his good- 
ness and courage. 

He realized at length who she was, and babbled a wordless 
tenderness. He tried to take her hand with his right; then 
smiled at its disobedience and its wound, and caught her hand 
with his left and laid it against his cheek and sighed: 

“The quar’l started about you, Immy. Mort said you liked 
me best.” 

Now she felt sorrier for Webb than for Mort, because she 
could not make herself love Webb as much as she ought to, 
and she was afraid to love Mort as much as she wanted to. 

While she brooded over this mystery, the darky and the 
cook bustled out and helped carry Webb into the house. Uncle 
Ned mumbled, 

““Mebbe somebody mought fotch de doctoo, mebbe.” 

Immy hurried across the yard again. Doctor Tisnower. was 
calling on her mother. He had not heard the shots—or had 
thought them automobile tires and not noticed them. In a few 
minutes, he came slashing through the autumn leaves. He did 
not notice the fire or the absence of his horse. He disappeared 
= the house. Immy went in after him and closed the front 

oor. 

The street had resumed its wonted serenity. A few anxious 


- heads disappeared from windows, and two neighbor women 


ran across to the porch of a third to discuss what had happened, 

By and by, the town marshal, Mr. Dakin, came up the street, 
leading the doctor’s horse and the buggy. The relics of the 
tree-box had been tossed into the buggy. They would be excellent 
for kindling-wood. The marshal fastened Doctor Tisnower’s 
horse to the Clune’s hitching-post and moved toward the house. 
He had no sooner set his foot on the lowest step than Immy sprang 
from the front door and demanded, in a voice made harsh with 
fear: 

“Yell, what you want? Who you after?” 

The marshal answered, with gentlest deprecation: ; 

“TIow are you, Miss Imogene? I reckon I got to git Mortie 
out of there.” 

“You go on away from here now, Mr. Dakin, and mind your 
own business.” 

“Well, ain’t I mindin’ it?” 

“No, you’re not! You’re not supposed to go interfering in 
family—family arguments.” 

“*Oggaments?’ Why, I was told that Mortie had just killed 
Webb.” 

“Nonsense! Webb’s all right, and so’s Mort.”’ 

“‘Are you right sure, Miss Imogene?” 

“Of course I’m sure! Haven’t I just been talking to both the 
boys?” 

“You have—have you? And they’re all right? Are they?” 

“Yes. And you better go along before you scare the daylights 
out of poor Mrs. Clune. She’s not feeling any too well, anyway.” 

“Well—all right,’ said Marshal Dakin, and he laughed at 
Immy’s imperious manner all the way back to the jail—after 
he had roughly dispersed the loiterers who had begun to gather 
along the Clune’s picket fence and peer over at the silent home 
and the scumbled lawn. 
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STRANGERS whose destinies brought them to Carthage found 
it a place of peculiar drowsiness. 

People who slept there regularly knew that all sorts of night 
mares were enlivening that sleep. Every house had its tragedies 
and comedies and tragicomedies and tragicomic pastorals. The 
Clune boys had furnished their share, and the girl Immy had 
furnished rather more than was expected of her. For she was a 
tangled skein of vixen and seraph, of tigress and gazelle. 

Her proximity to the Clune’s had meant a certain amount 
of affection and a certain amount of hostility. It encouraged 
and discouraged romance. Sometimes she felt that she would 
marry Morton when they grew up. Sometimes she shuddered 
at the thought. Sometimes she thought that she would marry 
Webb event:ally. Sometimes she shuddered at that thought. 
Sometimes she felt sure that nothing could induce her to marry 
either of them, or any one on their street or in their Sunday- 
school or day-school or in all Carthage. Often she felt that her 
lover waited for her in some other town, or state, or country. 

The most disturbing thing about the fellows she knew was 
the fact that every one of them had some glaring fault. Those 
who had the most likable qualities had also the most hateful. 
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Her feet came swishing through the leaves. She was running with all her might, and she was mad as a Fury. Webb shricked to 
her. for he loved her, “You go on away from here, Immy!" And Mort warned her to keep away and threatened to 


shoot her. He called her a fool. Yet he loved her, too. But she leaped into the fray and caught 
at Mort's leit arm where it swung cruel sledge-blows at Webb's skull - @ 
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Only the unseen, unmet men 
from outside the town could 

possess charms alone without 

flaws. And the trouble with 

such men was that they , 
never came to Carthage and 

she could never get away. Or, if now 
and then a handsome stranger arrived, 
some other girl nabbed him before 
Immy could even meet him. 

She hated to have Fate select for her. Yet there 
were influences to drive her to taking the first man. 
Her mother was old and ill and querulous—very hard 
for a young and blooming girl to dwell alone with. 
Her father was dull and sickly. They would leave no 
important money to Imogene. She might live in the 
old house, but she could not live on it. She would have to marry 
somebody soon. The choice was scant and shabby; the men 
were few and unhandsome and unambitious. 

She was thinking of these things when she went back home 
after asking Mrs. Clune if there were not something else she 
could do. As she crossed the yard, she noted the smoldering 
autumn leaves, and, lugging the sprinkling-can to the faucet, 
filled it, and emptied it on them. The fire died out with a hissing 
reproach, leaving the heap wet and black and dismal. Her own 
heart seemed to be no more cheerful than a sodden heap of dead 
hopes, with the fire quenched in ugliness. She went into the 
house and the screen door flopped after her. 

The next morning, as Imogene was on her way down-town to 
do the marketing, Mrs. Clune ran out on her porch and called: 

“Immy—oh, Im-mee! Won’t you come here a minute?” 

Immy turned into the yard, and Mrs. Clune slumped down on 
the steps in despair. 

“T just declare I don’t know what to do with those boys! 
Webb’s got a high fever from his wound, and Morty’s awful 
sick, and swearing he’ll kill himself as soon as he can find some- 
thing to do it with. You don’t suppose you could come on in and 
talk to ’em,do you? Both the boys set such a store by you. Do 
you suppose you could—or could you?” 

“Why, of course!’ said Immy. She left her market-basket 
on the porch and went in, wishing she had worn her other dress. 

“Which one do you suppose you better see first?” Mrs. 
Clune whispered, pausing on the stairs. 

“Why, I don’t know. Whichever one you say, Mrs. Clune.” 

“I declare J don’t know. They’re both perf’ly mis’ble.” 

Mort’s door was the nearer one; so Mrs, Clune paused there, 
looked in, and said: 

“TImmy’s here, Morty. Wouldn’t you like to see her?” 

“My God, not now!” Mort raged. His stomach was giving an 
imitation of a bucking bronco, and he was in no mood for spec- 
tators—or auditors. “Keep her away! Get out!” he stormed. 

So the two women passed his door and moved on. They found 
Webb in an opposite mood. He was faint, helpless, forlorn, 
longing for sympathy. When his mother asked if he would see 
Immy, he moaned, 

“I'd love to.” 

Immy went in, trying to be cheerful. 

“Hello, Webb old boy! How you feeling now?” 

“Fine,” Webb sighed. “I’m as happy as if an alligator had 
my arm in his jaws and was trying to bite it off or pull me under, 
and I think he'll get me pretty soon. I hope so. I can’t stand 
this much longer. Why should I?” 

“Oh, jut listen at him!’’ wailed his mother. 


By the time Webb got to the door, 
Morton was dashing down the stairs 


Webb retorted gently: Le 

“Go on out a minute, 
would you mind, mam- m. 
ma? I’ve got some- 
thing to say to Immy.” i 

Unutterably humili- 
ated, Mrs. Clune slunk from the room. Webb realized her 
shame and sighed: 

“Poor mamma! We two boys have certainly given her a 
pretty life. But one of us won’t trouble her much longer, and 
that’s me.” 

“Oh, Webb, you mustn’t talk that way!” said Immy. 

“Tf you had my arm, you’d know why I do. Blood-poisoning 
has set in, I’m certain. I’m all in, Immy. I’m a goner for sure.” 

Immy realized that it would not be the most tactful thing to 
ridicule his mood. When a man is writhing in torments, it is 
small comfort to tell him that his agony is a mere detail, a 
gross exaggeration, and too unimportant to be taken seriously. 
A man likes to be told, at such times, that his pain is unprece- 
dented and possibly mortal. 

Immy could not quite bring herself to conceding this. But 
she was inspired to plead: 

“You’ve got to live in spite of it, Webby boy. You can’t 
break your poor mother’s heart, you know—and—and mine.” 

She threw in herself for good measure, for politeness’ sake, 
Webb sat up and fell back with a little cry of agony, 

“Yours? What do you care?” : 
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Seeing what a spark her casual courtesy had struck in him, 
she increased the charge. 

“T care everything—that’s all.” 

Webb stared at her desperately. ; 

“Tf I thought that, Immy, I might get well. It was the feeling 
that, if I did get well, I could never hope to get you that was 
killing me.” 

Immy heard herself saying, 

“Why shouldn’t you hope?” 

“T’m not worthy of you.” This was rather literary, but he was 
a very sick man. 

Immy developed the word. 

“ ‘Not worthy!’ Ho-ho! It wouldn’t take much to be worthy 
of me. Why, you’re worthy of anybody!” 

“You don’t mean that.” 

“Would I say it if I didn’t?” . 

“Well, you always were truthful. But I can’t believe that you 
mean you might marry me. If you do, Immy, tell the doctor 
to stay away; you’ve cured me.” 

Immy felt as she felt once when she started to slide off a hay- 
stack and decided not to. She could change her mind but not 
her body. She finished the slide in a cloud of hay-dust. 

And now she was slipping into a formal engagement with 
Webb. She was afraid, but she could not climb back out of it. 
She felt that, after Webb grew well enough, she could break the 
engagement. But she dared not mar his comfort now. 

Before she knew it, she had promised to marry him if he would 
promise to get well. An amazing alteration took place in him 
at once. The hand that had twitched and burned subsided and 
grew cool. 
He breathed with placid serenity. He had fallen asleep. 

This was not, in one sense, the most flattering response to her 
great surrender, but it delighted Immy. What she wanted now 
was not flattery but improvement. She sat motionless of flesh, 
but her mind was perturbed with meditation. 

At length, Mrs. Clune peeped in, marveled at the triumph, 
then beckoned to Immy, who gently extricated her hand from 
Webb’s fingers and stole from the room. In the hall, Mrs. Clune 
whispered, 

“Ts he asleep?” Immy nodded. “‘Ain’t that glori- 
ous? I knew you could soothe him if anybody could. 
And now Morty’s calling for you.” 


Meekly as a led heifer, and with as many misgivings, Immy 
followed Mrs. Clune to Morty’s presence. 


Morty paid his doleful mother the same compliment she 
had had from Webb. : 

“Leave me alone with Immy a while, will you, ma?” 

Mrs. Clune went out with the same hangdog slink as before. 


It pressed hers fondly, and then relaxed slightly. 


Immy sat down, wondering how to begin to comfort him. She 
decided not to tell him just yet that she was going to be a sister- 
in-law to him. 

Morty was lighter of stomach but heavy enough of soul. He 
began, with embarrassing gratitude: 

“Immy, you saved me from killing my brother. There’s no 
words to thank you enough. But I want you should remember 
it as my last word that you saved me from committing a terrible 
crime. I don’t have to go to hell with that on my soul.” 

Immy repeated one alarming note: parr 

“Your ‘last word.’ What do you mean by your ‘last word?’ ” 

“You don’t suppose I could go on living, do you—now—aiter 
doing what I’ve done?” 

Immy was about to say automatically, “Why you haven’t 
done anything to worry about.” She realized, before the phrase 
was uttered, that it was a trifle extravagant. Also, her tact told 
her that, at times, a man does not want to hear his sin belittled 
any more than his pain. While she groped for the appropriate 
word, Mort went on: 

“And to think of it! If I tried to shoot Webb this time, what 
won’t I do next?” 

Immy retorted, with a stout contradiction, 

“You won’t do anything next, Mort Clune, but get up and get 
well and take a solemn pledge——” 

“ “Take a pledge!’ I might as well promise not to breathe.” 

“Aw; that’s all nonsense! You don’t have to drink the stuff.” 

“No; and you don’t have to have red hair, I suppose. You 
can change it to any color you want by just making up your 
mind to it, can’t you?” 

“Well, that’s different. If my color of hair made me go round 
shooting folks and—playing hob the way you do, I’d change 
it quick enough—I’d cure it with a bottle of peroxide.” 

“But peroxide wouldn’t cure me, Immy. I’ve taken every 
cure thereis except one, and they’ve all failed.” 

‘“‘What’s the one? Why don’t you take it?” 

“Tt don’t depend on me but on somebody else, and I’d only 
ruin her life, even if she would have me.” 

‘Who’s all this you’re talking about.” : 

“You ought to know. I’ve asked you often enough.” 

“Oh, Mort!’ 

Immy was checkmated now. She simply could not tell Mort 
that shé had just accepted Webb in the next room. She was 
all writhy inside with her predicament. 
Morton took her silence for answer. 

“Not that I blame you, Immy. I don’t. 
But it leaves me nothing to hope for. I’ve 
tried everything except getting married to a 
girl who would help me through the bad 
spells; so there’s no hope, and I’m going to 
take the one cure that’s sure.” 

“But you just said there 
wasn’t any cure.” 

“There’s just one.” 
voice was awesome., 
good-by Immy, and 

good luck. I hope 

you get a 

husband. 

couldn’t get ore 
that would be 
worse than what 

I would; but 

neither could you 
. get one that 

would love you 


like I do. So 
*Good-by—y?”” Immy heard her 


amazing self saying. ‘“That’s nice! 

You say: ‘Ilove you. Good-by.’ Why 
don’t you say: ‘I love you. How-ta- 
do?’” 


Mort was laughing with the excruciation of his impossible 
dream. Then he sighed, ’ 

“Oh, Immy, you—you—oh, Immy!” 

Then he was weeping. And Immy wept, too. But she gathered 
him in her arms and said, 

“We're going to get married, Morty.” 

“No, no!” he sobbed. 

“Yes, yes!” sobbed she. “And we'll be as happy as happy 


Mort shook his head again, groaning 
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“Oh, don’t tempt me! I don’t want to ruin your sweet life. 
Leave go of me, Immy!” 

. She could not speak. She clung to him as if to drag him back 
from the grave, so hateful to youth. They wept together in a 
very terrible sorrow. 

-Immy’s sorrow was enchanced by dismay, for she knew what 
Mort did not know—that she had also promised to marry Webb. 
She had slid from the top of the haystack to the floor of the hay- 
loft, and now she was sliding on down into the manger. 

. But how could a woman with any heart in her let a man kill 
himself—drive him to it, in fact—just because of a little thing 
like another engagement? 

There would be some way out of it. The law would protect 
her trom marrying both of them. But there was no law against 
engagements that she had ever heard of. Lots of girls in town 
had more than one beau to their string, as one of the fellows said. 

_Immy felt that she must get out of Mort’s arms and go home 
and think. So she said, 

.“Now, if you’ll promise to get well and live, I’ll marry you.” 
Mort accepted the forbidden bliss with a groan of rapture. 
Immy released her body from his clench, and then got her 

arm and hand slowly free from his clinging hands, and murmur- 
ing, “See you again soon,” she released herself from the room. 

Immy dared not tell Mrs. Clune the magic method by which 
she had restored her two sons to life. She simply mumbled, 

“T guess they’ll both be all right.” 

“Bless your dear soul!’”” Mrs. Clune sighed. “You always was 
a wizard with them boys.” 


IV 


Iumy wondered if she would ever dare go over to the Clune 
home again and see her dual betrotheds. 

Morton got well first, of course. In fact, he came over the 
next evening. He was chipper as a lark, and all dressed up. 

Immy saw him crossing the yard and wanted to die. She let 
her mother go to the door, and she had to be told twice that 
Mort was there before she could go into the parlor. 

Then she went in with cheeks as red as her hair. She was 
far more afraid of Mort now than when he had the pistol in his 
hand. He was so clean and handsome and strong that it seemed 
indecent to think of marrying him. 

It was one thing for Immy to propose marriage in the abstract 
to a desperate fellow who could see no other excuse for living. 
It was quite another to confront him in his every-day sanity 
and give him the franchise of her embrace. 

When the impatient Mort rushed her with wide-spread arms, 
she ducked behind a chair and shook her head. He paused 
bewildered. 

“Why, Immy, you said you’d marry me!” 

“Well, aren’t you going to give a fellow a kiss?” 

“After we’re married.” 

“Well, whoever heard of such a thing! I never thought you 
were such a prude!” 

Her prudery arose, doubtless, from the fact that she and 
Mort had grown up together from infancy like members of the 
same family. If he had been a stranger from out of town, or from 
farther away in town, she would have felt a normal inclination 
toward the very free privileges of affianced Americans. But she 
shuddered away from Mort Clune with such scared aversion 
that he moaned: 

“I knew you didn’t really love me. All right; I can still do 
what I said I would.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, yes; I do love you! I’m going to marry you. 
But—just now—well—I don’t know—but —” 

He was mollified and as considerate as only Mort could be when 
he was not ruthless. 

“Oh, I see; you’re still afraid of me. You're afraid I won’t 
go straight. I don’t blame you. But, just to prove it, I’ll take 
a new kind of pledge. If I solemnly promise not to touch a drop for 
six months, then will you marry me?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! Yes, indeed! You bet I will!” 

She was overjoyed again. She had escaped the shocking part 
of her obligation, and, besides, she had wrung a solemn promise 
from him to reform. She was having a good influence. It was 
wonderful. Mort nodded pluckily. 

“All right. I solemnly swear not to touch a drop for six 
months—and on the day we’re married, I’ll solemnly swear 
not to touch a drop for the rest of my life.” 

Then she seized him by the ears and kissed him. 


It was not a sweethearty kiss of amorous ecstasy; it was a sort 


_ of big-sisterly kiss, but Mort was in no mood for fine distinctions. 


ae | had kissed him and promised him, and the future was 
insured. 

Everything being thus settled, he sat down and visited like 
the fascinating man he was. Immy thought how nice it was 
to be sitting there as if they had been married for years. She 
hoped that she could marry him some day. It was Mort who 
asked to have the engagement kept secret for the present. This 
saved Immy from the necessity of asking it. He was the noblest 
of men, sober; and Immy just doted on him. : 

She got out a bowl of apples and a jug of buttermilk and the 
fruit-knives and a pair of glasses. Mort pared an apple for 
ae at made a long red spiral of the skin, and it almost didn’t 

reak, 

They clinked buttermilk-glasses, and Mort said, 

“We're going to be mighty happy.” 

And Immy said, 

“You bet you!” 

And Mort laughed in sheer love of her. He was so sure of her 
and of his future that he did not much mind when she dodged 
him again as he tried to garner a good-night kiss on the way out. 


V 


Mort was so contented that when he got home he had to look 
in on Webb. 

Webb was lying in a serene reverie, imagining his life with 
Immy. He had forgiven Mort for shooting him almost before 
the slug of lead bit him. 

And now Mort came to him in ineffable chagrin and pleaded: 

“‘Webb—I—I don’t know what to say. I’m so sorry and so 
ashamed I—I just don’t know what to say.’’ 

Webb laughed. 

“Don’t say anything, you old rascal! I’m all right. So forget 
it. I guess yov did me a favor at that, for if you hadn’t shot 
me ” 

Mort was so full of his new-found bliss that he forgot his 
own plan of secrecy and blurted out, 

“Tf I hadn’t shot you, Immy would never have promised to 
marry me.” 

““\7hat’s that?” Webb cried, sitting up with a wince of pain. 

“J didn’t mean to tell anybody yet, but—well, I told Immy 

I was too rotten to live and I was going to kill myself, and she 
begged me not to, and I said that there was no hope of my going 
straight without some good woman’s help and—well, before I 
knew it darn my buttons, if she hadn’t proposed to me!”’ 
’ **e dropped on the bed and shook it till it squealed with his 
huge laughter. Not hearing Webb laughing in company, he 
stopped short, and surprised on Webb’s face a look of sick 
anguish. Ile seemed to understand all at once. He groaned: 

“Webb, I’ve shot you again! Aw, my God! I’ll go away and 
jump in the river and say, ‘Here goes nothin’!’” 

This brought Webb back to himself. He said, 

“What are you talking about?” 

“About you, you poor thing! You always loved Immy, too; 
and now I’ve stole her offen you.” 

“Aw, you must be crazy!” Webb snapped. “Your happiness 
has gone to your head, I guess. What do I want of Immy?” 

“But the way you looked when I told you——” 

“Good Lord!” Webb protested peevishly. ‘“Can’t I feel a 
little twinge of—” Tle was going to blame the bullet for his 
throe, but he realized that this would only stick one more needle 
into poor }fort’s pincushion heart, so he said, 

“T ate something that don’t set easy on my stomach.” 

This satisfied Mort, who was aghast at what he had suspected. 
It was a plausible excuse, too, for Webb did eat unwisely. He was 
as unwise an eater as Mort a drinker. Only, when Webb overate, 
the consequences were confined to his own interior, while the 
influence of Mort’s liquor was centrifugal. He imperiled all the 
neighbors. 

Webb ruined his own figure with his love for starches and 
sweets. Mort ruined his own reputation. There was a curious 
magnitude of difference between the results of their appetites. 

Mort’s suspicion required one last formality. 

“Webb, are you sure you don’t love Immy?” 

“T’m sure I do,” said Webb. 

“What’s that?” 

“As a sister-in-law, I think she’ll be a peach.” 

“The Lord love you, Webb!” 

“The same to you, Morty!” 


Before sne knew it, she had promised to marry him it he would pro.nise to get well 


“Good-night, old hoy!” 
“Good-night, Mr. Younghusband!”’ 


vI 


Mort slept well that night. Webb had his lonely battle to 
fight out, and Immy, in her bed, had her predicament to consider. 
She felt that she had played a mean trick on Webb, and she 
liked Mort a little the less for forcing her into it. 

She didn’t know how she could ever face Webb. Later, when 
Mort told her how delighted Webb was with the match, she 
felt more ill at ease than ever. She could understand Webb’s 
motive, and, without any self-exaltation, she felt that he was 
suffering horribly in the beauty of his sacrifice. 

She was doomed, it seemed, to waver from one to the other of 
these brothers alwavs for the most contrary impulses. 

She forced herself at last to face the music. One day, when 
she saw Mort go down to the store after the noon dinner, she 
went through the autumn leaves with slow and rustling steps 
to the Clune porch. ; 

Mrs. Clune welcomed her lovingly and said: 

“Oh, Immy, you’re an angel right out of heaven! If you 
could know how happy you’ve made Morty and Webby and 
me! You’re my daughter really now, like I’ve always wanted 
you to be.” 

Immy took the benediction with a shamefaced meekness, and 
asked how Webb was getting along. ; 

“Go right on up and see for yourself,” said Mrs. Clune. 
“He'll be right glad to see you.” 

She knocked on his door timidly and he sang ont, 

“Come on in, Immy!” . 

She stepped in as if before a condemning judge, but Webb 
laughed. 

“Well, sister-in-law, welcome to our city! Shake!” 


She gave him her hand, and having no use of his right hand 
to caress it with, he carried it with his left to his cheek and 
rubbed it against his bristly beard. And he said, 

“Immy honey, I can’t tell you how it comforts me to know 
that you’re going to marry Morty.” 

This startled her—disappointed her a little, perhaps. She 
mumbled: 

“Well, I’m glad if you’re glad. I was a little afraid you’d— 

ou’'d——”’ 
. “Because I told you I loved you myself?” 

“Er—yes.” . 

“T did. Ido. It breaks my heart.” 

“Then why’d you say—you were—comforted, you said.” 

“Yes; for I know you’re rot marrying Morty from love of 
him but because he needs you. And the Lord knows he does! 
We’ve all got to help Morty through—you especially. You're 
kind of like a flange on a car-wheel. If it wasn’t for the flange, 
the wheel couldn’t keep on the track. Morty is such.an express 
engine he’s got to have a flange. I’m such a slow poke it doesn’t 
matter. If you break, Immy—the Lord help Morty—and the 
rest of us.” 

Immy was blushing with this unusual praise. There was 
something thrilling about being thought important and receiving 
gratitude in such floods. Webb startled her from her delight by 
his next words. 

“T’ll always love you for it, Immy. Wherever I go, I'll 
always remember.” 

“Wherever you go? You’re not going anywheres, are you?” 

“Only to New York, to live.” 

Immy’s horror at this comforted him subtly. 

“Why, Webb, you don’t mean that?’ 

He nodded gravely. = 

“T’ve got just strength enough to give youup. But I can’t 
stay here and see you married to Morty, (Continued on pore 125) 
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On the way to investigate the latent opportunities 
of Mexico 


Messing 
Around in 


Mexico 
By Rex Beach 


T was during a fishing- and hunting-trip 
to the San Blas coast of Central Amer- 
ica that I was first seized with an acute 
interest in the Gulf of California. 

Salisbury, my companion on that trip, had 
talked about it somewhat after this fashion: 

“T’ve been where the fish were so hungry 
I had to stand back of a tree to bait my 
hook, but in the gulf you don’t have to 
bother with bait at all. They’ll bite the 
propeller of a launch. All the bait you need 
isarag. You can’t troll it fifty feet before 
a fish will nab it. Before you can reel him 
in, a bigger fish will have him, and another 
one still bigger will grab that one, and then a whop- 
per will nail fish number three and—and—why, it’s 
merely a case of fitting one fish over another until 
your tackle breaks!” Salisbury was panting; in 
his eyes was that mounting maniac glare which every 
sportsman recognizes as true dementia piscatoris. “ And 
hunting! Hunting? Say! Istood inone spot on Tibu- 
ron Island and, without lowering my hand, I killed seven deer 
with a six-shooter.” 

“Number, please? How many?” I queried. 

“Seven! Big burro deer—four hundred pounds apiece!” 
Salisbury’s arithmetic is of the free, outdoor variety, but, after 


The full 


drums of 


gasoline on the 

deck of the Par 
made the yacht any- 
thing but an ideal 
retreat for a bunch 
of fiends © 
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75 
reality, and they, too, had decided that 
the Gulf of California had gone along with- 
out them as fer as possible and 
could no longer succeed alone. 

Gravely we negotiated with 
- yacht-brokers for a charter; 
secretly we  chat- 


all, what is one deer more or less? “I can 
lay a boat alongside of bluffs where you 
can shoot mountain-sheep so 
they’ll drop on the deck,” he ran 
along wildly. “And cannibals! 
Boy! If you want canni- 

bals, there’s a bunch of ’em 


on Tiburon.” ’ tered about the wild 
Now, I never had wanted . men of Tiburon, and 
acannibal. I could not . bought un- 


limited quanti- 
me tics of guns, 
ammunition, 
rods, reels, har- 

poons, cast-nets, 

gafis, and boat- 
hooks with which to 
demonstrate the oil 
and mineral possi- 
bilities of the coun- 
try. 

We laid in a large 
supply of boat- 
hooks, for. we rea- 
soned, conservative- 
ly enough, that not 
all the mountain- 
sheep we. purposed 
shooting would fall 
upon the deck of the 
yacht. Some few 
would doubtless miss 
the boat or bounce 


imagine anybody feel- 
ing the faintest yearning 
for one, but before Ed 
had finished with me, I 
felt the first subcon- 
scious craving in that 
line, and registered a 
vow to inflict my per- 
sonality upon that inno- 
cent man-eating com- 
munity at the earliest 
opportunity. 

But that opportunity 
was delayed; it took me 
a long time to devise an 
excuse sufficiently plau- 
sible to convince my 
wife that my presence was 
needed in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Any married hunter 
who has inherited the wan- 
dering foot, any wedlocked fisher- 
man born with a silver spoon-hook 
in his mouth, as it were, will under- 
stand the adroit indirectness with which 
I led up to the mention of a wholly fic- 
titious business opportunity in the upper oy 5 
gulf that needed investigation. Slowly, 
through the months, I built up its im- we caught too many 
portance until, at last, I reluctantly s 
decided to’tear myself away from my work and look into it, just to have 
it off my mind. 

Salisbury, too, had his difficulties, for he had gone into the navy, and 
navies—like wives—have put the kibosh on many a glorious and unnecessary 
vacation. The day came, however, when we could proceed with the delight- 
ful vexations of preparing for the trip. During the interim, we had clothed 
that imaginary commercial enterprise in such realistic garb that we believed 
in it—what is more, we had convinced several other tired business men of its 


A busy day in Guaymas. (Right) Rex Beach 
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76: Mes 
wish to lose any specimens; 2 

hence the necessity of tools 
with which to retrieve them. 
After some debate, we decided 
not to pad the deck of our 
craft. What matter if some 
few ‘horns were broken by the 


sing Around in Mexico 


automobiles, and the like; and 
“Carrots,” alias McDowell. 
“Carrots” volunteered to sign 
on as cook, and we permitted 
him to do so because he de- 
clared he was a good shot. 

At the last, just as the boat 
was about to hop off from San 


fall? Game was all too plen- the: : , Pedro, on its twelve-hundred- 
tiful, anyhow, according to. ws Set mile hike to Guaymas, Crisp 
Salisbury. So plentiful wasit, = 7 arrived out of breath and with 
in fact, that we swelled our © & - the dust of the Hollywood 


studios still upon him. He 

no wore a yachting-cap from the 

property-room, and he gabbled 
feverishly about shooting 
thirty scenes a day for five 
days and changing a seven- 
reel dramatic feature into a 
two-reel comedy in order to 
reach the dock on time. 

Salisbury, we had pro- 
moted by consent of all, except 
himself, to navigator, and for 


party to twice its intended | 
size in order that no meat | 
should spoil. 

There was Pettis—he makes {| | 
cannon and car-wheels and 
various kinds of steel and iron 
fancy work; my brother Fl- 
mer, who, out of the fishing- 
season, works at the law busi- 
ness;-- “Doc” Wilson, who 
- conducts a sanatorium for the 
treatment of motor-troubles, |. 


administers gas to and the engine-room we had Ed’s 
operates upon sick brother Bil!—Bill also being né 
steamboats, the navy. He had just re- 


launches, ceived his discharge from the 
service after a trip through the 
Panama Canal in the bowels 
Eddie, the invaluable of a destroyer and was fed up 
man of all work © Onseagoing stuff. He couldn’t 
walk down an alley without 
bracing himself and hang- 
ing to window-sills, but we 
persuaded him to go along 
for the rest and act as gov- 
erness to the motor. We 
hope, in the course of five 
or six years, to live:down 
the promises we made to 
Bill, and he expects, in the 
same length of time, to lose 
the flavor of cylinder-oil 
and get the grease out of 
his pores. Neither, how- 
« ever, is in any way 
: probable. 

The owner of the 
yacht Par acted as gen- 
eral chaperon, and, last- 

ly, there was Eddie, a Nicaraguan 


Mexican 


‘ colored boy of indefinite age. Can- 
and Yaqui dor compels me to admit that with- 
Indian soldiers 


What the coast-line of Lower California looks like 
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out Eddie the 
whole trip would 
have flivved. Lack- 
ing him, we would 
have been unable to 
concentrate our attention 
upon the wide industrial prob- 
lems we had set out to study; 
we would have been forced to 
heave in the anchor, make up 
the berths, wash down the 
decks, tidy up the gear, wait 
on table, row the small boat 
and run the yacht-tender, pre- 
pare the vegetables, wash the 
dishes, and so forth. But 
Eddie relieved us of these 
minor annoyances and, more- 
over, applied himself to a mul- 
titude of other tasks more 
trying. He did everything 
that in any degree savored of 
work, except run the engine, 
and by and large, watch by 
watch, he is the best crew I 
ever sailed with. Any boy who 
can successfully serve as the en- 
tire personnel of a ship with nine 
captains in authority over him 
is worthy of advancement. 
This we recognized, and so, when- 
ever new responsibilities arose o1 new 
tesks became necessary, v-e unanimously 
elected Eddie to do them. 

To yachtsmen cruising in West Mexican 
waters, gasoline is a problem, for it is 
scarce and poor, and commands about 
the same price as the best grade of con- 
traband alcoholic beverages. When our boat sailed, her tanks 
were full, her decks crowded with steel drums, and her cabins 
packed with case-goods. She smelled like a dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment and was anything but an ideal retreat for a bunch of 
tobacco fiends. 

_ Pettis and I were considered of less value than our weight 
in gasoline; so we went by train to Guaymas, the most north- 
erly town on the Gulf of California, picking up’ my brother en 
route, 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico, a subsidiary of our Southern 
Pacific, runs three passenger-trains a week in and out of Mexico, 
’ connecting with the main system at Nogales, Arizona, a town 


Bill, the engineer 


Armored car 
on the Southern 
Pacific Railway of 
Mexico, used in resisting 
frequent hold-u ps 
Yaqui Indians 


built astride the international 
border, and this intermittent 
schedule serves a double pur- 
pose: not only does it allow the 
border customs officials more 
time in which to harass, humili- 
ate, and annoy travelers - but 
also it rakes life easier for the 
Yaqui Indians. These Yaquis 
are a playful people, and they 
dearly love to hold up the 
Southern Pacific trains. That 
is one of their favorite sports 
and pastimes. The tribe has 
. been at war for going on forty 
years, and it is not so numer- 
Ous as it once was; naturally, 
therefore, it would work: a 
hardship upon the survivors to 
run more trains than they can 
handle. Nor can a Yaqui do 
well without his accustomed 
sleep, so the trains run only by day 
and lay up at night. 
Let me not imply that two generations 
of habitual warfare with the . Mexican 
government has resulted in reducing the 
strength of the tribe to any serious extent. 
Not so. There have been deaths among 
the Yaquis, to be sure—deaths from acci- 
dent, old age, exposure, and general wear and tear. Probably, 
too, there has been a lot of acute indigestion and ptomaine pois- 
oning, for one could hardly expect a party of Yaquis who had 
suddenly fallen heir to a whole train-load of canned goods to 
curb their appetites, especially when flushed and. glowing from 
the exercise of chasing the train-crew up the track or when weary 


from the butchering of, passengers: Nothing induces such 2 


healthy hunger as vigorous work in the open, and the fine, dry 


-ait of Sonora is in itself a tonic, « 


Outside of such fatalities as these, however, I could, learn of 
little that had occurred to decimate the ranks of these warriors. 
Life for them appears to be an ideal (Continned ow page 245) 
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3 O,” said Puma, “you are quite convinced he has much 


wealth—yes?” 
“You betcha!” repiied Elmer Skidder. ‘That pious 
guy has got all kinds of it. Why, Alonzo D. Pawling 
can buy you and me like we were two subway tickets and then 
forget which pocket he put us in.” 

“He also is a sport? Yes?” 

“On the quiet. Oh, I got his number some years ago. Ran 
into him once in New York, where you used to knock three times 
and ring twice before they slid the panel on you.” 

bank president?” 

“Did you ever know one that didn’t?” grinned Skidder. 

“Tt is very bad—for a shake-down,” mused Puma, smoothing 
his glossy top-hat with one of Skidder’s silk mufflers. 

“Aw, you can’t scare Alonzo D. Pawling. Say, Angy, what 
dames have you commandeered?” 

“T ask Barclay and West. Also, they got another—Vanna 
Brown.” 

“Pictures?” 

“No; she has a friend.” 

Skidder continued to attire himself in an overbraided evening 
suit; Puma, seated behind him, gazed absently at his partner’s 
features reflected in the looking-glass. 

“A theater on Broadway,” he mused. 
seemed interested, Elmer?” 

“He didn’t run away screaming.” 

“How will he behave?” 
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Synopsis of the Earlier Instalments 


FAT would be the reaction of the horrors of warfare on a highly 

sensitive nature? One answer to this question will be found in 
the case of Palla Dumont, a Connecticut girl who was companion 
to the Crand Dutchess Marie, of Russia, and was an eye-witness 
of the murder of the imperial family. Although deeply religious, 
this event causes Palla to lose completely her faith in the gui- 
cance of the world by a benevolent deity, and adopt a belief that 
the attainment of justice and truth must come from a power within 
ourselves operating through the law of Love—the essence of which is 
unselfish service. 

Alone in the world and possessing sufficient income, Palla, on her 
return to America, settles in New York and draws about her a circle 
of interesting people. Among them are Ilse Westgard, a Swedish girl 
of superb physique and brilliant mind, who was in the woman’s battal- 
ion of the Russian army; John Estridge, who was an ambulance-driver 
in Russia; two Russians, Marya Lanois and Vanya Tchernov, the 
latter a pianist, and James Shotwell, a lieutenant who served in France. 


“Well, it’s hard to size up Alonzo D. Pawling. He’s a fly guy, 
Angy. What a man says at a little supper for four ain’t what 
he’s likely to say next_day in your office.” 

“You have accompany him to Broadway, and you have 
shown him the parcel?” 

“T sure did!” 

“You explain how we can not lose out? You mention the 
option?” 

Skidder cast aside his white tie and tried another. 

“T put the whole thing up to him,” hesaid. “No usestalling with 


Alonzo D. Pawling. I know him toowell. So I iet out straight’ 
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FORTY published 
books aud not one 
failure - that is the 
record of Robert W. 
Chambers. In this 
novel he is devoting 
his genius to the story 
of Palla Dumont, who 
said to the man who 
wanted to marry her: 
“*Unless I am occupied 
with all my might, 
something begins to sim- 
mer in me. A sort of 
enchanted madness, 
that makes me wild to 
seize the world and set 
it right to take it in 
my arms and defend it 
die for it or slay it 
and end tts pain.” 
This to a young man 
who ts anxious to 
marry, get ahead in the 
real-estate business, 
have a home and chil- 
dren and the sort of 
happiness his grand- 
parents had. 


A new novel by Robert W. Chambers 


by 


trated Grant 


Shotwell’s parents expect him to marry Elorn Sharrow, but the young 
man falls in love with Palla. 

Pressing his suit, he discovers that Palla’s feminine instincts have 
been so transmuted in the fire of her experience that the normal aim 
of love and devotion to a husband has been replaced by an ideal of 
love and devotion to humanity at large. She has deep affection for him, 
she tells him, but has not experienced the emotion of sensual love, 
and even if this were so, she has now such contempt for social con- 
ventions—especially the marriage relation—that she will not accept 
the bondage that wedlock entails. The young man is puzzled by all 
this, but his ardor is not diminished. 

Radical as she is, Palla has naturally no sympathy with the violence 
preached by many of the elements engaged in achieving the social 
revolution, and she organizes a club to combat. these doctrines and 
make practical application of the law of Love. For this purpose, she 
hires a hall in which to hold meetings. The place is also used by the 
Red Flag Club, a revolutionary organization of a violent type. ‘The 
owners are Elmer Skidder, a man from ,Palla’s home town, and 
Angelo Puma. These two are partners in a moving-picture com- 
pany, and they expect to interest the banker, Alonzo D. Pawling, who 
has charge of all of Palla’s funds. 


from the shoulder, and he knows the scheme we’ve got in mind and 
he knows we want his money init. That’s how it stands to-night.” 

They went down to the street, where Puma’s car was waiting. 

“T stop at the office a moment,” he said, as they entered the 
limousine. “You need not get out, Elmer.” 

At the studio, he descended, saying to Skidder that he’d be 
back in a moment. But it was very evident, when he entered 
his office, that he had not expected to find Max Sondheim there; 
and he hesitated on the threshold. 
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“Come in, Puma; I want to see you,” growled Sondheim, 
retaining his seat. 

“To-morrow,” said Puma cooly. “I have no time——” 

“No; now!” interrupted Sondheim. ¥ 

They eyed each other for a moment in silence; then Puma 
shrugged. 

“Very well,” he said. “But be quick, if you please——” 

“Look here,” interrupted the other, in a menacing voice: 
“You're getting too independent, telling me to be quick! I had 
a date with you here at five o’clock. You thought you wouldn’t 
keep it, and you left at four-thirty. But I stuck round till you 
’phoned in that you’d stop here to get some money. It’s seven 
o’clock now, and I’ve waited for you. And I guess you’ve got 
enough time to hear what I’m going to:say.” ; 

Puma looked at him without any expression at all on his 
sanguine features. 

“Go on,” he said. ; 

“What I got to say to you is this,” began Sondheim: “There’s 
a kind of a club that uses our hall on off nights. It’s run by 
women.” Puma waited. “They meet this evening at eight 
in our hall—your hall, if you choose.” Puma nodded carelessly. 
“All right. Put them out!” 

“What?” 

“Put ’em out!’ growled Sondheim. 
there to night—or any other night.” 

“You ask me to evict respectable people who pay me 
rent?” 

“T don’t ask you; I éell you.” ; 

Puma turned a deep red. 


“We don’t want them 
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“And whose hall do you think it is?” he demanded, in a sulky 
voice. 

“Yours. That’s why I tell you to get rid of that bunch and 
their Combat Club.” 

“Why have you ask me such a —— 

“Because they’re fighting us, and you know it. 

-enough reason. 

“I shall not do so,” said Puma, moistening his lips with his 
tongue. 

“Oh, I guess you will when you think it over,’ ’ sneered Sond- 
heim, getting up from his chair. He crossed the floor and shot 
an ugly glance at Puma en passant. Then he jerked open the 
door and went out briskly. 

Puma. walked into the inner waiting-room, where a telephone- 
operator sat reading a book. 

“Where’s McCabe?” he asked. 

“Here he comes now, governor.” 

The office-manager sauntered up, eating a slice of apple pie, 
and’ Puma stepped forward to meet him. 

“For what reason have you permit Mr. Sondheim to wait 
in my office?” he demanded. 

“He said you told him to go in and wait there.” 

“He is a liar! Hereafter he shall wait out here.” 

“Very good, sir.” And, as Puma turned to go, “The police 
was here again this evening, sir.” 

“Why 

“They heard of the row in the hall last night.” 

“What did you tell them?” 

“Oh, the muss was all swept up—windows fixed and the busted 
benches in the furnace—so I said there had been no row as 
far as I knew, and I let ’em go in and nose around.” 

“Next time,” said Puma, “you shall say to them that there 
was a very bad riot.” 

“A big fight,” continued Puma. “And if there is only a little 
damage, you shall make more. And you shall show it to the 
police.” 

“T get you, governor. I'll stage it right; don’t worry.” 

Puma went back to his office, took a packet of fifty dollars from 
the safe, and walked slowly out to the limousine. 

“Say, what the—” began Skidder impatiently; but Puma 
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leaped lightly to his seat and pulled the fur robe over his knees. 


“Now,” he said, in excellent humor, “we pick up Mr. Pawling 
at his hotel.” 

“Where are the ladies?” 

“They j Join us—Hotel Rajah. It will be, I trust, an amusing 
evening.’ 


About midnight, dinner merged noisily into supper in the 
private dining-room. 

There had been intermittent dancing during dinner, but now 
the negro jazz specialists had been dismissed with emoluments 
and a phonograph substituted; and supper promised to become 
even a more lively repetition of the earlier banquet: 

Puma was superb—a large, heavy man, he danced as lightly 
as any ballerina; and he and Tessa Barclay did a Paraguayan 
dance together with a leisurely and agile perfection of execution 
that elicited uproarious demonstrations from the others. 

Not a whit winded, Puma resumed his seat at table, laughing 
as Mr. Pawling insisted on shaking hands with him. 

“You are far too kind to my poor accomplishments,” he said, 
in deprecation. “Tt was not at all ne, that Paraguayan 
dance.” 

“Tt was art!” insisted Mr. Pawling, his watery eyes brimming 
with emotion. And he pressed the pretty waist of Tessa Barclay. 

“Art,” rejoined Puma, laying a jeweled hand on his shirt- 
front, “is an ecstatic outburst from within, like the song of the 
bird. Art is simple; art is not difficult. Where effort begins, 
art ends. Where self-expression becomes a labor, art already has 
perished.” He thumped his shirt-front with an impassioned and 
highly colored fist. “What is art” he cried, “if it be not pleasure? 
And pleasure ceases where effort begins. For me, I am all heart, 
all art, like there never was in all the history of the Renaissance. 
As expresses itself the little innocent bird in song, so in my 
pictures I express myself. It is no effort. It isin me. It is born. 
Behold! Art has given birth to Beauty!” 

“And the result,” added Skidder, “is a ne plus ultra par ex- 
cellence which gathers in the popular coin every time. And 
say, if we had a Broadway theater to run our stuff, and Angelo 
Puma to supervise the combine—oh, boy!” He smote Mr. Pawl- 
ing upon his bony back, and dug him in the ribs with his thumb. 
Mr. Pawling’s mouth sagged, and his melancholy eyes shifted 


round him from Tessa Barclay, who was now attempting to 
balance a bonbon on her nose and catch it between her lips, 


to Vanna Brown, teaching Miss West to turn cart-wheels on — 


one hand. 


Now, in spite of Angelo Puma’s agile gaiety and exotic exuber- 
ances, his brain remained entirely occupied with two matiers. 
One of these concerned the possibility of interesting Mr. 
Pawling in a plot of ground on Broadway, now defaced by 
several taxpayers. 

The other matter which fitfully preoccupied him was his 
unpleasant and unintentional interview with Sondheim. 

For it had come to a point, now, that the perpetual bullying 
of former associates was worrying Mr. Puma a great deal in 
his steadily increasing prosperity. 

The war was over. Besides, long ago he had prudently broken 
both his pledged word and his dangerous connections in Mexico, 
and had started what he believed to be a safe and legitimate 
career in New York, entirely free from perilous affiliations. 

Government had investigated his activities. Government had 
found nothing for which to order his internment as an enemy 
alien. 

It had been a close call. Puma realized that. But he had also 
realized that there was no law in Mexico ten miles outside of 
Mexico City—no longer any German power there, either— 
when he severed all connections with those who had sent him 
into the United States camouflaged as a moving-picture pro- 
moter, and under instruction to do all the damage he could to 
everything American. 

But he had not counted on renewing his acquaintance with 
Karl Kastner and Max Sondheim in New York. Nor did they 
reveal themselves to him until he had become too prosperous 
to denounce them and risk investigation and internment under 
the counter-accusations with which they coolly threatened him. 

So, from the early days of his prosperity in New York, it had 
been necessary for him to come to an agreement with Sondheim 
and Kastner. And the more his prosperity increased, the less he 
dared resent their petty tyranny and blackmail. 

And, although Puma ate and drank and danced with apparent 
abandon, and flashed his dazzling smile over everybody and 
everything, his mind, when not occupied by Alonzo D. Pawling, 
was bothered by surmises concerning Sondheim. And also, at 
intervals, he thought of Palla Dumont and the Combat Club, 
and he wondered uneasily whether Sondheim’s agents had 
attempted to make any trouble at the meeting in his hall that 
evening. 


There had been some trouble. The meeting being a public 
one, under municipal permission, Kastner had sent a number of 
his followers there, instructed to make what mischief they could. 

Palla presided. Among others on the platform round her 
were Ilse and Marya and Questa Terrett and the birth-control 
lady—Miss Thane—neat and placid and precise as usual. Palla 
opened the proceedings in a voice which was clear, and always 
became steadicr under heckling. 

Her favorite proposition—the law of Love and Service— 
offered with such winning candor that the interruption of de- 
risive laughter, prepared by several of Kastner’s friends, was 
postponed. Then Ilse Westgard came forward. 

Somebody in the audience called out, 

“Say, just because you’re a good-looker, it don’t mean you got 
a brain!” 

Ilse threw back her golden head, and her healthy laughter 
rang uncontrolled. 

“Comrade,” she said, “we all have to do the best we can 
with what brain we have, don’t we?” 

“Sure!”’ came from her grinning heckler, who seemed quite 
won over by her good humor. 

So, an armistice established, Ilse plunged vigorously into 
her theme. 

“Let me tell you something which you all know in your hearts: 
Any class revolution based on violence and terrorism is doomed 
to failure——” 

“Don’t be too sure of that!’ shouted a man. 

“T am sure of it. And you will never see any Reign of Terror 
in America. But you may see Bolshevism here—Bolshevist 
propaganda—olshevist ideas penetrating. But you never 
will see it triumphant, or permanently triumphant anywhere. 
Because Bolshevism is autocracy!” 

“The hell it is!” yelled an I. W. W. 

“Yes,” said Ilse cheerfully; “as you have said, it is hell. And 
hell is an end, not a means, not a remedy. Because it is the 
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negation of all socialism, the death of civilization. And civiliza- 
tion has an immortal destiny; and that destiny is socialism!” 
A man interrupted, but she asked him so sweetly for a few 
moments more than he reseated himself. 
“Comrades,” she said, “I know something about Bolshevism 
and revolution. I was a soldier of Russia. I carried a rife and 


Palla sprang to her feet and stood quivering all over, both hands pressed to her throat. which was quivering, too. 


Where was Ilse? What had happened? 


full pack. I was part of what is history. And I learned to be tol- 
erant in the trenches, and I learned to love this unhappy human 
race of ours. And I learned what is Bolshevism. 

“It is one of many protests against the exploitation of men by 
men. It is one ofthe many reactions against intolerable wrong. 


It is not a policy; it is ax outbuist against injustice, ee 
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the stupidity of present conditions, where the few monopolize 
the wealth created by the many and the many remain poor. 

“And Bolshevism is the remedy proposed—the violent super- 
imposition of a brand-new autocracy upon the ruins of the old. 

“Tt does not work. It never can work, because it imposes the will 
of one class upon all other classes. It excludes all parties excepting 
its own from governmeat. It is, therefore, not democratic. It 
is a tyranny, imposing upon Capital and Labor alike its will. 

“And I tell you that Labor has just won the greatest of all 
wars. Do you suppose Labor will endure the autocracy of the 
Bolsheviki? The time is here when a more decent division is 
going to be made between the employer and the laborer. 

“J don’t care what sort of production it may be—the producer 
is going to receive a much larger share; the employer a much 
smaller. And the producer is going to enjoy a better standard 
of living, opportunities for leisure and self-cultivation; and berish 
the three specters that haunt him from clrildhood to grave—lack 
of money to make a beginning, fear for a family left on its own 
resources by his death, terror of poverty in old age. 

“Against these three evil ghosts that haunt his bedside when 
the long day is done, there are going to be guarantees. Because 
those who won for us this righteous war, whether abroad or at 
home, are going to have something to say about it. 

“And it will be they, not the Bolsheviki—it will be laborer 
and employer, not incendiary and assassin—who will determine 
what shall be the policy of this republic toward those. to whom 
it owes its salvation.” 

A man stood up waving his arms. 

“All right! All right! The question is whether the sort of 
government we have was worth saving. You talk very flip about 
the Bolsheviki, but I’ll tell you they’ll run this country yet and 
every other, too, and run ’em to suit themselves. It’s our turn; 
you’ve had your innings. Now you'll get a dose of what you 
hand to us if we have to ram it down with a gun-barrel!” 

These was wild cheering from Kastner’s men scattered about 


They went to the Palace of Mirrors and were lucky enough to geta box. In the vast, brilliant place, there was nota 


the hall; cries of: “That’s the stuff! Take away their dough! 
Kick ’em out of their Fifth Avenue castles and set ’em to digging 
subways!” 

Ilse said calmly: 

“Thank you very much for proving my contention for all 
these people who have been so kind as to listen to me. I said 
to you that Bolshevism is merely a new and more immoral 
autocracy which wishes to confiscate all property, annihilate 
all culture, and set up in the public places a new god—the god 
of Ignorance. You have been good enough to corroborate me. 
And I and my audience now know that Bolshevism is on its way 
to America and that its agents are already here. 

“Tt 1s in view of such a danger that this Combat Club has 
been organized.” 

And now a bushy-headed man got on his feet and leveled his, 
forefinger at Ilse. 

“Take shame for’ yourselluf!” he shouted. “I know you! 
You fought mit Kornilofi! You took orders fromi Kerensky, 
from aristocrats, from cadets!” 

Ilse said pleasantly: 

“T fought for Russia, my friend. And when the robbers and 
dcspoilers of Russia became the stronger, I took a vacation.” 

Some people laughed, but a harsh voice cried: 

“We know what you did! You rescued the friend of the Roman- 
offs—that Carmelite nun, up there on the platform behind you, 
who calls herself ‘Miss Dumont’!” 

And from the other side of the hall, another man bawled out: 

“You and the White Nua have done enough mischief! And you 
and your club had better get out of here while the going is good!” 

Estridge, who was stending in the rear of the hall with Shot- 
well, came down along the aisle. Jim followed. 

“Who said that?” he demanded, scanning the faces on that 
side, while Shotwell looked among the seats beyond. 

Nobody said anything, for John Estridge stood over six feet, 
and Jim looked physically very fit. 
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man who oe Marya and failed to turn and follow her with his eyes. 


Estridge, standing in the aisle, said in his cool, penetrating 


voice: 


“This club is a forum for discussion. All are free to argue any 


point. Only swine would threaten violence. Now, go on and 


argue. Say what you like. But the next man who threatens these 
ladies or this club with violence will have to leave the hall.” 

“Who'll put him out?” piped an unidentified voice. . 

Then the two young men laughed, and their mirth was not 
reassuring to the violently inclined. 

There were disturbances during the evening, but no violence, 
and only a few threats—those that made them remaining in pru- 
dent incognito. Ilse went away with Estridge. Palla came along 
among the cther women, and turned aside to offer her hand to Jim. 

“Did you expect to take me home?” she asked demurely. 

“Didn’t you expect me to?” he inquired uneasily. 

“IT? Why should I?” She slipped her arm into his with a 
I'ttle nestling gesture. ‘And it’s a very odd thing, Jim, that they 
l-ft the chafing-dish on the table. And that before she went to 
Led, my waitress laid covers for two.” 


XX 


“ARE you worried about this Dumont girl,” asked Shotwell, 
senior abruptly. 

His wife did not look up from her book. After an interval, 

“Yes,” she said; “I am.” 

Her husband watched her over the top of his newspaper. 

“T can’t believe there’s anything in it,” he said. “But it’s 
a shame that Jim should worry you so.”, 

“He doesn’t mean to.” 

“Probably he doesn’t, but what’s the difference? You're 
unhappy, and he’s the reason of it. And it isn’t as though he 
— a cub any longer, either. He’s old enough to know what he’s 
about.” 

“That is what makes me anxious,” said Helen Shotwell. “Do 


For Marya had been fashioned to trouble man 


you know, dear, that he hasn’t dined here once this week; yet 
he seems to go nowhere else—nowhere except to her.” 

“What sort of woman is she?” he demanded. 

“J know her only at the Red Cross.” 

“Well, is she at all common?” 

“No. That is why it is difficult for me to talk to Jim about 

her. There’s nothing of that sort to criticize.” 

“No social objections to the girl?” 

“None. She’s an unusual girl.” 

“Attractive?” 

“Unfortunately.” 

“Well then 

“Oh, James, I want him to marry Elorn! And if he’s going to 
make himself conspicuous over this Dumont girl, I don’t think 
I can bear it.” 

“What is the objection to the girl, Helen?” he asked, flinging 
his paper onto a table and drawing nearer the fire. 

“She isn’t at all our kind, James.” 

“But you just said 

“T don’t mean socially. And still, as far as that goes, she 
seems to care nothing whatever for position or social duties or 
obligations.” 

“That’s not so unusual in these days,” he remarked. “Lots 
of nice girls are fed up on the social aspects of life.” 

“Well, for example, she has not made the slightest effort to 
know anybody worth knowing. Janet Speedwell left cards and 
then asked her to dinner, and received an amiable regret for her 
pains. No girl can afford to decline invitations from Janet, even 
if her excuse is a club meeting. 

“And two or three other women at the Red Cross have asked 
her to lunch at the Colony Club, and have made advances to 
her on Lalys Vance’s account, but she hasn’t responded. Now, 
you know a girl isn’t going to get on by politely ignoring the 
advances of such women. But she doesn’t even appear to be aware 
of their importance.” (Continued on age 166) 
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Lightning and Firefly 
and a new comrade 


By James Oliver Curwood 


RESOR was a one-man 
dog, and Trésor’s master 
was a one-dog man— 
which is to say that 

Trésor had never known another 
master, and that his master, because 
of choice, had no other dog. Gaston 
Rouget was that master, and Jeanne, 
with the long, black, shining hair, 
was his mistress, and the baby 
Jeanne, in her fourth glorious 
summer of life, was the divin- 
ity at whose little feet he wor- 
shiped. After the great spring 
flood which destroyed Gas- 
ton’s cabin, and from which 
he narrowly escaped with the 
lives of his two beloved 
Jeannes, there was a period of sorrow as 
well as rejoicing in the new cabin of logs 
which he built in that great wilderness 
country just east of Great Slave Lake. 
For Trésor, who could not be taken in the 
canoe when they escaped from their inun- 
dated home, they believed must have died 
in the flood. But Trésor had not given 
up the ghost so easily, and the new cabin 
was hardly more than built when he heard 
the ring of his master’s ax one day, and 
came to it, hungry and glad. 
Trésor was a giant. And the blood that was in 
him was mostly mastiff. Five years ago, early in 
the winter, Gaston and Jeanne had left a plague- 
stricken country for new trapping-grounds farther 
north, and it was Trésor who pulled their sledge 
and all their belongings. ‘Through dark days and 
clear, when hopes were high and hopes were low in 
the hearts of Jeanne and Gaston, Trésor’s splendid 
body never for an instant failed, and, like a loyal 
slave, he made it possible for them to reach at last 
their journey’s end on the River du Rocher. And 
there, in the glory of their first spring, the little 
Jeanne was born. 
It was because he was a one-man dog and 
a one-woman dog and a one-baby dog that 
Trésor was not like other dogs of the forest 
country. A savage world had not made 
him cruel. He killed, but it was not for 
the love of killing. And he did not 
% run with the wolves, or go away in 
Tee the mating-season, which was a 
miracle to Gaston Rouget. It was 


& j Through it the bull had Pp d huge and grotesque, and Firefly 
had barked until every golden hair on her yellow body stood on end 
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Concerning the qual- 
ity of jealousy in 
the lives of beasts 
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in these days that a deep and oppressing loneliness 
pressed upon him, and his soul was filled with the 
yearning for a mate and the joys of matehood. 

And Gaston, understanding, would caress his head, | 
and say, in the soft and picturesque English which 
he used when he did not speak in French: 

“You Montrea-al dog, Trésor, an’ Mon- 
trea-al is dam’ long way off! You dream 
Montrea-al she dog, an’ he never come. 
Tonnére! Why you no lissen to ze wolf? He 
howl. He call. He ask you come an’ mate 
an’ have ze babies—an’ I tell you: Mon- 
trea-al dam’ far off, an’ you better go an’ 
come back like good dog. You go. I say 
good-by, an’ you come back, Trésor. All 
ze wil’ dog do that. When there is no dog, 
then she take ze wolf.” 

And Gaston would slap Trésor on the 
shoulder then, as he would have slapped 
a man, and tell him again to go to the 
wolves—grinning as he thought of what 
his dark-haired Jeanne would say if she 
could hear his monstrous advice. 

But Trésor never went. 

“You too dam’ much p’tic’lar,”’ Gaston 
explained to him in confidence, using the biggest 
word in his imperfect English vocabulary for em- 
phasis. “Wolf iskwao, she be pretty nice, lak she 
dog. You gran’, good dog, Trésor, but you pretty 
much beeg fool!” 

Then this double-faced Gaston Rouget would say, 
in a different language, to the lovely Jeanne, his wife: 

“There never was another dog like Trésor, ma 
chérie. Have I not given him great training that, 
even in the mating-season, he does not leave us for 
the wolves, or even for Le Duc’s scraggly mongrel 
beasts over beyond the cedar ridges?” 

And Jeanne would afterward hug Trésor’s big head 
in her arms, and sometimes dream of the forests © 
farther south, where there were cabins and people. 
and friends. For even in the happiness of her pos- 
session of Gaston and the little Jeanne, there were 
times when she, too, was lonely. 

Then came the night, filled with stars 
and a great moon, when Trésor heard drift- 
ing to him faintly out of the vast silence a 
sound that he had never before heard in yas 
all this wilderness. It was not the cry of ty (4 
a lynx. It was not the scream of a loon. iGo 4 
It was not the bellowing of a moose. It not CY 
was not the howl of wolf or me 
husky. It was the thing of ' i 
which he had dreamed and for 
which he had waited—the 
barking of a dog! 


More than a mile away, 
from the crest of a ridge, 


And suddenly Waps saw Firefly standing out in the open, wagging her 
tail in a way that no other real dog in the world could fail to understand 
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Firefly was barking at a moose passing through the shimmer of 
yellow and gold in the plain below her. Close beside her stood 
Swift Lightning, her mate. In all of her experience and adven- 
ture since the beautiful collie had abandoned ship and men and 
other dogs to become iskwao to this splendid leader of the great 
white-wolf packs of the arctic barrens, she had not ceased to 
bark at other creatures of the wild when she was not hungry, 
and when she knew there was no necessity for food. And to 
Swift Lightning, born among the northern wolves by Skagen, 
the white man’s great Dane of twenty years ago, Firefly’s bark- 
ing was a rare and wonderful music. It never failed to thrill him, 
for it was the music that went back to the kenriels of his fore- 
fathers, back through the long years to the things which had 
come to him only in dreams—dreams which were more and 
more real to him as weeks and months passed in the deep forest 
country. For Swift Lightning and Firefly were now many 
hundred of miles from the arctic barrens wnere the great wolf- 
dog was born. 

On the cap of the ridge, which was flat as a table and almost 
as brilliant as day in the moon-glow, Firefly and Swift Lightning 
looked down into a plain that was like a sea of mellow light. 
Through it the bull moose had passed, huge and grotesque, and 
Firefly had barked until every golden hair on her yellow body 
stood on end. And Swift Lightning listened joyously, and 
watched her joyously, for to him this slim and beautiful mate of 
his was the most wonderful creature in the world. 

He was no longer the Killer of old, the Slaughterer, the demon 
of the great white-wolf packs, the master of hiskind. From great 
heights he had fallen, and happiness had come with that fall. 
Where he had mastered, now he was ruled—except where the 
grim business of life or death lay before him. Just as a strong 
man finds himself guided by the little finger of the help- 
. lessly dependent bit of femininity he worships, so Swift Lightning 
found himeclf now the slave of Firefly. 


And then, in a moment that seemed to freeze all life 
grim and ter- 


It was, after all, a delicious slavery for Swift Lightning. 
And he knew that his day was always coming. For in the hunt, 
when. hunger pressed them, Firefly soft-footed at his side, or 
just behind him, watching his every movement. And when there 
was, thunder and lightning, which she feared, she would creep 
close to him and snuggle her head against his neck. And when 


_she wanted to sleep, she would lie close against him, knowing 


that in the nearness of him was her protection But when 
danger came to Swift Lightning, as in that night when he battled 
Pisew, the giant lynx, she forgot both femininity and fear and 
fought like a little fiend for her mate. It was her teeth that 
killed Pisew, many weeks ago; and it was only to-day those 
same milk-white teeth had nipped Swift Lightning’s shoulder 
because he had lured her to a brush-heap where a wood-beetle 
had grabbed her nose. 

To-night, the tiny plateau at the crest of the ridge held Firefly, 
and Swift Lightning was satisfied. A dozen leaps would have 
carried him across this “plateau.” It was, in fact, a spot not 
more than fifty or sixty feet square, on which the grass grew 
thick and luxuriant because of a spring that bubbled straight 
up through the heart of the ridge. Frequently they had come to 
this spring, and it was a pleasant place to lie after a hot day. 

But until to-night, Firefly had not barked from the crest of 
this ridge, and never had she and Swift Lightning traveled 
farther down it in the direction of Gaston Rouget’s new cabin. 
They knew nothing of that cabin. They had not yet smelled 
the smoke of it, nor had they crossed a man-trail, for Gaston’s 
journeys were short in these days of summer. Their paradise 
was their own. And Firefly, as well as Swift Lightning, was 
happy in this world, though there was not a drop of the wolf- 
blood in her veins. She loved to hunt. She loved to run swiftly 
at the side of her wild-born mate. She loved the cool forests, the 
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within him, he saw Firefly begin to caper about that 
rible interloper 


deep swamps, the hidden lakes, and the twisting streams. And to- 
night, even after Eyapao, the bull moose, had passed, she con- 
tinued to bark at the moon in the glad thrill of life that possessed 
her; and because she was his mate and the world was beautiful, 
Swift Lightning’s heart beat warm and exultant within him. 

Toward that moon-rising cry of “ze Montrea-al dog’”—the 
Southland dog, the dog of kennel and town, came Trésor, the 
giant mastiff. It was not the mating-season, but that made no 
difference with the thrill that ran in Trésor’s blood. A lon 
time he had waited and dreamed, and winter or summer he woul 
have answered the cry that rode to him on the wind. He plunge 
through the thick forest. Had his mistress or his master call 
behind him then, Trésor would not have heard, or, hearing, he 
would have been deaf to command. At last he came to the foot 
of the big ridge and stopped. Vainly he listened, and in his throat 
grew a low whine. But Firefly was no longer barking at the 
moon-filled plain, and Trésor slowly climbed the ridge, sniffing 
the air for that which he could no longer hear. The path he took 
was the trail of Kak, the fat porcupine, who came up twice each 
day to drink at the spring which watered the tiny green meadow 
on the crest of the ridge. 

It was Firefly who sensed his coming first. She had gone to the 
far edge of the little meadow, where the porcupine’s trail came 
up, leaving Swift Lightning stretched out close to the edge of 
the plateau overlooking the plain. The wind was against Fire- 
fly, but at the foot of the ridge it eddied in an upward current, 
and in that reflected air came a scent of Trésor which Swift 
Lightning could not catch but which filled the nostrils of his 
mate. And she, too, in that thrilling instant, sensed the difference. 
It was not the smell of wolf. It was the body-odor of her father, 
her mother, and of the little brothers and sisters she had romped 
with in days long since gone from her memory. 


It set her trembling, just as if she had known that the master 
who was dead under his cairn of rocks far north was coming up 
through the moonlit haze of the ridge-side. 

She did not advance to meet it, nor did she retreat, but 
crouched flat on her belly, waiting. And Swift Lightning, looking 
lazily off over the plain, did not see what happened then. Trésor, 
his muscles rigid, came up ten feet from Firefly. He saw her. 
And he saw nothing beyond, smelled nothing beyond. His eyes 
blazed in the star-glow, and Firefly—as if to let him know where 
she was—stood up again on her feet and still waited. Slowly 
Trésor advanced. They made no sound, but their eyes were 
like burning stars. 

It was Trésor’s yearning whine of joy that turned Swift 
Lightning’s head. And he saw them. He saw a great beast 
standing near Firefly, and he saw Firefly’s glowing head muzzling 
that monster, and then, in a moment that seemed to freeze all 
life within him, he saw Firefly begin to caper about that grim 
and terrible interloper. For fully half a minute he moved no 
more than a thing carven out of solid rock. Then, slowly, he 
rose to his feet. His eyes were green balls of flame, and out of his 
throat came a low and sullen.rumble. 

In that sound was death. Firefly heard it. Trésor heard it. 
And suddenly Firefly’s tail dropped between her legs, and she 
ran out midway between them, and stood there. 

A step at a time, stiff-legged, his heart beating like a hammer 
in his chest, Swift Lightning advanced. And, as he advanced, 
Trésor also advanced, so that within thirty seconds there was 
hardly more than a leap between them. In that ground stood 
Firefly, trembling and terrified. And then again the swift wit 
of her sex possessed her. She flung off her terror. She tossed 
her head playfully. She wagged her bushy tail in the moonlight, 
and all at once she flattened herself out on her fore paws squarely 
between them, and the attention of Trésor and Swift Lightning 
went to her. Then, suddenly, she ran to Swift Lightning, Dipping 
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at him playfully—and quick as a flash was back between them 
on her fore paws again. To Swift Lightning, it was amazing 
and inexplicable. He looked again at Trésor. And in Trésor 
there was no threat of battle. The giant mastiff was even larger 
than Swift Lightning. His chest was deep; his head was massive, 
and his jaws were like a lion’s. But it was not battle-fire that 
shone in his eyes. It was more a vast, wondering dismay. For 
he was not a fighter. He was a woman’s dog. A one-man dog. 
And he worshiped a little child. 

Swift Lightning, ready for the death-leap there in the moon- 
glow, saw what he had never seen before. A long time ago, Mistik, 
the big gray wolf, had come to him like that—and had refused 
to fight. But there had been no mate between Mistik and him, 
or they would have fought to the death. His blood raced red 
and hot. The snarl still rumbled in his throat. But he was 
beginning to understand. The interloper was not a wolf. But 
was not a dog, as he had known dogs along the edge of the arctic 
sea. For the scent of Trésor was also the scent of Firefly, his mate! 

The rage went out of him. The green fire died out of his 
eyes. A miracle of instinct gripped him, and he no longer saw 
Firefly, but only Trésor, the great mastiff. And again there 
came flying back to him, through the twenty dog-generations 
that were gone, the ghost of Skagen, the white-man’s dog, the 

‘ great-hearted Dane, who had given his forebears birth among 
the wolves. With that ghost came the old yearnings, the desires, 
the far-away dreams. For in Swift Lightning’s wolf-body was 
the heart of the white man’s dog—and Trésor, the mastiff, had 
come to greet him from that white man’s world. For a space, there 
in the bit of green meadow overlooking the two plains, Swift 
Lightning ceased to be Swift Lightning, and was the Skagen of 
long ago; and another sort of whine rose in his throat, and, 
foot by foot, the two great beasts drew nearer and still nearer, 
until the moon looked down on them standing shoulder to 
shoulder—and from. between her fore paws Firefly’s shining 
eyes looked up at them, filled with a great gladness. 


Il 


Tuat night, Trésor did not remain long on the little plateau. 
He was born and bred in a different school of animal ethics than 
that of Swift Lightning, and because he was a white man’s dog, 
brought to life where the back-yard fence marks a line of recog- 
nized ownership, he sensed the fact that in this cup at the crest 
of the ridge right was pitted against his might. Here had Swift 
Lightning preempted, and here was Swift Lightning’s mate. 
The wolf mates for life. ‘tthe dog is polygamous. But, to Trésor, 
many years of life in the wilderness had given the view-point 
and understanding of the wild, just as Firefly had learned those 
things in a few short months of companionship with Swift 
Lightning. Had Trésor a mate, he would have fought for her. 
He would have fought until he died. But, even as Swift Lightning, 
he had no desire to fight for another’s mate. 

When he returned to the cabin of his master and his two 
mistresses that night, he was depressed, vet in him remained 
still the great thrill of his discovery. Swift Lightning and Firefly 
followed him down the ridge, and accompanied him a short 
distance out into the plain; but there Swift Lightning stopped, 
and Firefly, seeing that he would go no farther, stopped also. 
She whimpered and coaxed him, but when he remained fixed 
like a rock, looking after Trésor, she did not follow her habit 
of doing as she pleased in spite of him, for to-night, she, too, 
felt subtly an understanding of the situation. 

In Swift Lightning’s brain was going on that fight to under- 
stand—the battle between the wolf that was in him and the blood 
of Skagen, the great Dane. And, for the second time in his life, 
he, too, knew that he did not want to fight, and that, with the 
going of Trésor, he sensed a loss, just as he had sensed a loss when 
Mistik, the big timber-wolf, had left him after weeks of com- 
radeship on the northern barrens. Yet, at the same time, there 
was an uneasiness in his blood, a thing that disturbed him, a 
fear built up of the days when the lure of men and of a ship frozen 
in the ice had robbed him of Firefly. It was not a fear of the 
flesh-and-blood rivalry of Trésor.. With Trésor, he could settle 
in_ battle, as he had settled with the bear-hunting dogs at the 
ship. But there was one rival which he could not fight with 
fang. And strongly had he smelled it on Trésor—the smell of a 
white man’s cabin, a man’s hands, a woman’s, and a child’s. 

- During the rest of that night, his efforts were to draw Firefly 
away from the ridge and the trail of Trésor. He only partly 
succeeded, for, with dawn, Firefly had managed their wanderings 
so cleverly that they were less than a mile distant. Swift Lighi- 

ning was not slow to sense the change that had come over his 


mate. She wanted to go back. At times, she would stop, and 
stand for many minutes, with her eyes on the trail behind them. 
Always, after a night of wakefulness, the two would find a warm 
spot that caught the morning sun and sleep. It was the wolf- 
habit, and Firefly had quickly learned it of Swift Lightning. 
This morning, they lay down beside a big rock, and almost 
instantly Firefly curled herself up and buried her nose in her 
bushy tail. But it was with no intention of sleeping. Her clever 
brain was alive with excitement. Her closed eyes had the desire 
to shoot wide open. But she lay still, and, after a little, Swift 
Lightning thought that she was asleep. He felt better. He drew 
a deep breath and flattened his own big head between his fore 
paws. The sun fell upon him with a comfortable warmth, and he 
slept soundly. 

The sun was two hours higher when he awoke. He turned his 
head quickly to where Firefly should have been. She was gone. 
He looked about him for a few moments, expecting to see or 
hear her. Then he went to her bed, smelled of it, and his head 
shot up, and in his eyes came suddenly a questing anxiety. 
Firefly’s bed was cold, and the scent in it was faint. She had 
not been there for a long time. 

Swift Lightning whined, and his teeth clicked in a curious way. 
He found her trail and began to follow it. It was no longer wander- 
ing and circuitous, but led straight as a die back to the little 
cup of meadow in the crest of the ridge. 

A great fear possessed Swift Lightning as he came to the 
tiny plateau—a. fear mingled with the hope he would find his 
mate there. But the meadow was empty. It was then that 
Swift Lightning’s nose made the thrilling discovery that Trésor 
had been there only a short time before. The scent of his big 
feet was warm. And Firefly’s trail was warm—and again Swift 
Lightning’s body grew as rigid as iron and the sullen snarl came 
in his throat. He followed them slowly, a few feet at a time, 
watchful and alert, again prepared for the vengeance of his kind. 
They had followed the curve of the ridge and had entered a 
small swamp. Beyond this swamp was rising ground, and here 
Firefly had hesitated many minutes before going farther with 
Trésor. Quite frequently after this she had paused, as if un- 
decided. But always Trésor had won her on. 

There was no doubt in Swift Lightning’s mind now. Trésor 
was stealing his mate! In his blood flamed hotter and hotter the 
fire of vengeance. He followed the trail of the elopers slowly 
and cautiously. With the curious characteristic of animal 
analysis, he felt no bitterness toward Firefly. That his mate 
had betrayed him, that she had deserted him for another did 
not impinge itself upon his brute consciousness as a crime for 
which she was accountable. résor was the criminal, and it was 
Trésor that he was prepared to fight, and kill if he could. That 
Firefly had left him in his sleep to return deliberately to the 
big mastiff was not even accepted as circumstantial evidence of 
fault in Swift Lightning’s brain. The fact that she was with 
Trésor at the present moment was sufficient evidence to Swift 
Regeraing that it was Trésor, and not Firefly, that he must deal 
with. 

And then came the thing that set his world and his plans all 
to smash again. The wind was against him, and he came to an 
open without having sensed what was in that open. It was, in 
fact, a green, meadowlike strip of plain rolling down to the 
river, and in the far edge of that meadow Gaston Rouget had 
built his new cabin. Swift Lightning was well into the open 
before he came upon the little rise of ground revealing to him 
the thrilling scene three or four hundred yards away. Half-way 
between him and the cabin was Firefly and, a little beyond her, 
Trésor; and outside the cabin door, watching the curious drama 
enacting itself before their eyes, were Gaston Rouget, Jeanne, 
and the baby Jeanne. 

Again the rage went out of Swift Lightning, and a sudden 
trembling shot through his body. In his eyes grew swiftly the 
old gleam of understanding, of fear, of helplessness. Where the 
cabin stood, he saw once mote the ship far north, the gray cairn 
of stones, the all-powerful presence of man that had lured Firefly 
from him before. And Trésor, the mastiff, was a part of that 
presence. A second time his hatred of him died away, replaced 


‘by a dread that submerged all other things. He heard the 


woman’s voice then, calling, and, at the sound of that voice, 
a new thrill shot through him. It was the voice of the long- 
haired woman of the giant log-drift, Kwahoo! 

His heart stood still. Firefly was going toward her! He gulped, 
swallowing the lumpish thing that rose in his throat. She had 
reached Trésor, and Trésor was leading her on, and the woman 
was advancing a little, with both arms outstretched, and calling 
so softly that Swift Lightning could just hear her. And then 
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*Comrade, you are right in line 
Boosting all I do 

We'll be reconstructed fine 
If all will work like you.’ 
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Firefly stopped again, and Trésor again 
went ahead of her, urging her to follow 
him. A strange thing happenedthen. The 
baby Jeanne broke away from the man, 
ran past her mother and to Trésor. Firefly 
did not run away, but stood devouring the 
child with her eyes as she fondled the huge 
mastiff. It was then that the man began 
to advance, following the woman, also 
reaching out his hands and calling softly. 
This time, Swift Lightning’s fear gathered 
in his throat. He had not forgotten how 
Gaston Rouget, in the days of starvation 
on the great drift in the flood, had tried to 
kill Firefly. And Firefly had not forgotten. 
The sear of Gaston’s knife-blade lay deep 
in her shoulder. For another moment, 
Swift Lightning watched. Then, suddenly, 
he raised his head, and out of his throat 
rose a howl of warning. 

It was as if Firefly had been roused from 
a dream when she heard the voice of 
her mate. Ina flash she had turned. In 
another instant she was speeding in his 
direction; and Gaston, reaching the wo- 
man, pointed after her in amazement, and 
cried, in an awestruck voice: 
“The wolf, ma chérie! The wolf that came 
to us and killed the lynx on Kwahoo—the 
wolf, and ze Montrea-al dog!” 
And while they stood there, staring, 
Trésor turned calmly and began trotting 
after Firefly and Swift Lightning, who were 
just disappearing into the timber. 
In that timber, all of Swift Lightning’s 
dread and fear turned to joy. Firefly, as 
if realizing that she had done him a bad 
turn and was penitent because of it, 
yipped and frisked about him, and Swift 
Lightning muzzled her forgivingly. And 
then, again to his utter astoundment, he 
looked up to find Trésor standing within 
half a dozen feet of them. 
There was nothing at all menacing in 
the attitude of the huge mastiff.. His 
appearance was most friendly, and even 
apologetic. He was slightly wagging his 
long, leantail. And Swift Lightning, meet- 
ing him eye to eye, sensed again something 
of that old-time comradeship which had 
existed between him and Mistik, the gray 
wolf. And he approached Trésor again, 
and smelled him from shoulder to hip; and 
Trésor stood calmly, showing neither fear 
nor caution. 


II 


In spite of his friendship for Trésor—a 
friendship which it was impossible for 
him not to feel—Swift Lightning found 
himself more and more under the influence 


# |of a growing depression in the days that 
| followed. 
# |lead Firefly a great distance away from 

 |\the Rouget cabin, and scarcely a day or 
) night passed that the big mastiff did not 
# |come to wander through forest and swamp 
| \with them. Swift Lightning, in his un- 
# |reasoning way, knew that Firefly looked 


It was impossible for him to 


for Trésor’s coming. She seemed to be 
always watching and waiting for him, and 
not infrequently left him to accompany 
Trésor nearer to the cabin than he would 
ever go. In the lives of beasts, jealousy is 
a formidable thing. But, in Swift Light- 
ning’s soul, it was an undeveloped poison. 
In a way, he sensed the fact that something 
stronger than the fang of beast was 
against him. It was not altogether Trésor. 
It was the cabin, and the people who 


lived in the cabin. Had Trésor been a 
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wolf, the affair would have been settled 
in deadly battle. But Trésor was not 
only a part of the cabin; he was of Fire- 
fly’s own blood. He was all dog. And 
Swift Lightning, at times, felt himself 
an alien. For at last there came the day 
when Firefly allowed both the older Jeanne 
and the baby Jeanne to touch her with their 
hands, and Swift Lightning smelled the 
scent of those hands. And it put a great fear 
and a great foreboding into his heart. 

Perhaps it was merely chance, and not 
the quick little mind in her own head, 
that appeared to give to Firefly an under- 
standing of the situation. To her, Jeanne 
and the baby and Trésor and the cabin 
were home. There was not much difference, 
after all, between this soft-voiced, dark- 
haired woman with the big black eyes 
and the fairer-haired woman Firefly had 
worshiped in a city far south; and there 
was no difference between the little Jeanne 
and other little Jeannes she had played with 
in that city. And Trésor, the mastiff, was 
like the dogs that: had gone up and down 
her street. 

But these things Firefly could not make 
Swift Lightning understand. §Whole- 
heartedly she had accepted his wilder- 
ness, but it was impossible for her to 
drag his wolf-blood to the door of civili- 
zation. Her friendship for Trésor was a 
development which, quite naturally, Swift 
Lightning could not see as it actually 
existed, or it would not have oppressed 
him. Whenever Trésor was with them, 
Firefly’s attitude held the mastiff quietly 
aloof. She never yipped at his shoulders, 
as she yipped playfully at Swift Light- 
ning’s. When they lay down to rest, she 
always curled up in her old place at 
Swift Lightning’s side. And Trésor kept 
his distance. Twice Firefly had plainly 
let him know her attitude toward him. 
Twice her white teeth had slashed his 
shoulder, and Trésor understood more 
clearly than ever that Firefly belonged 
to Swift Lightning. 

It was a week after Firefly’s first visit 
to the cabin that Swift Lightning ran a 
thorn deep into his foot. For two or 
three days he limped about, then found 
himself a cool, deep-shadowed spot near 
a pool of water and gave himself up to 
a torment of sickness. The foot swelled 
until it was twice its normal size, and a 
fever developed in his blood. The first. 
day of his sickness, Firefly remained near 
him, licking his paw and watching him 
with her bright eyes. Trésor came, and, 
for a time, lay in the shade with them. 
When he went home, Firefly showed no 
desire to accompany him. The second 
day she went with him, but returned in 
half an hour. But that night, when she 
hunted under the moon, it was Trésor who 
hunted with her. 

It was the fourth day of his sickness 
that Swift Lightning awoke from a sleep 
early in the afternoon to find Firefly 
gone. ‘He dragged himself to his feet, 
whining for her, and limped to the pool, 
He lapped up "the water with his hot 
tongue, and, after that, stood for a minute 
or two, listening. He lay down again, and 
in his throat was a whimpering note of 
loneliness and of grief. And yet, even 
then, he felt no desire for vengeance upon 
Trésor. An hour passed, and suddenly 
he drew his head alert at the sound of 
padded footfalls. Another moment, and 
Trésor stood before him. 
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Spotless linens, filmy laces, soft bright draperies 


YOUR WHOLE HOUSE LOVELY FOR WINTER ENTERTAINING 


T’S fun to watch your house take 
onits formal winter air. Guests 
are coming and going*every 

day, and all the fine linen must be 
kept snowy white and ready. 


Not a speck of trouble or worry ! 
The minute that dear embroid- 
ered lingerie pillow looks as if it had 
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and al! into the rich Lux suds for 
a tubbing. 
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real filet — so filmy and exquisite — 
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That puffy quilt with its luscious 
covér of apple-green satin will come 
out big and bright and fluffy as when 
you first plumped it down on the 
foot of your bed. .Even the dainty 
silk lamp shades can be kept fresh 


and cheery all winter long. 


Lux comes in clear transparent 
flakes that dissolve instantly in hot 
water and whisk into a wonderful 
lather. For silks or colored fabrics, 
add cold water uni] lukewarm. 


There’s no harsh rubbing of soap 
on fine fabrics. Just dipping up and 
down and gentle squeezing of the 
suds through the soiled parts. Lux 
won't hurt anything pure evater alone 
won't injure. Your grocer, druggist 
or department store has Lux. — 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


No suds so wonderful as Lux tor dainty things 
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Fine table linens Silk draperies’ Silk lamp shades Corsets 
Embroidered Lace curtains _—_ Blankets Negligees 
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In the eyes of the two big beasts was 
the same question. Where was Firefly? 
Swift Lightning looked beyond Trésor. 
Trésor sniffed the air, and waited expect- 
antly for sight or sound of her. Perhaps 
not more than a minute passed before 
understanding flashed between them. Fire- 
fly had not been with Trésor. And she was 
not with Swift Lightning. To Swift 
Lightning’s questioning whine, a respon- 
sive whine rose in Trésor’s throat. He 
began to sniff in the edge of the thickets, 
but there were so many of Firefly’s trails 
that his effort to pick up her last was 
futile. He came back to Swift Lightning 
and stretched out his great body near 
him, and for half an hour they waited 
with hardly a movement. 

Then Trésor rose again to his feet, and, 
with another whine to Swift Lightning, 
trotted slowly into the forest in the direc- 
tion of the Rouget cabin. 

A mile away, where an arm of the Du 
Rocher came down from tbe north, Fire- 
fly was squatted in a thicket, flat on her 
belly, her eyes shining with a great excite- 
ment. Not more than fifty feet from her 
was the smoldering camp-fire of a Dog- 
Rib Indian. It was an hour ago that 
Meea, the Indian, had run his canoe 
ashore and built that fire. He had cooked 
a fish over it. And because the only 
other living creature with him had tried 
to steal that roasting fish, he had whipped 
her within an inch of her life. Firefly 
had heard her howling, and, a little later, 
she had stolen into the thicket, and it 
was from there that she first saw Nar- 
cissus. A white man was responsible for 
that name, and, having something to do 
with a flower, the Dog-Rib had changed 
it to a guttural “Waps.” ‘Waps, if not 
the homeliest, was at least the second 
most-unbeautiful dog in the world, where- 
fore her master had*loved her and called 
her Narcissus. A year ago, some one 
had stolen’ her from. that master, and 
recently she had fallen into Meea’s 
hands.. And Meea hated her, and had given 
her.a‘more than usually hard beating 
to-day. Then he had eaten his fish and 
tolled over for a nap. 

For many minutes after the Dog-Rib 
had- begun his siesta, Firefly did not 
move. Something that thrilled her was 
at work in her brain. Two and two were 
trying to add themselves into four, and 
all the time the wind that brought her 
the scent of the camp stirred her with 
still greater desire to attract the attention 
of the stranger dog. .Waps was an Aire- 


prison and won’t tell'where it is, eh? All 
right! Have it your own way; but I'll 
tell you this: You’re going to get such pun- 
ishment to-night as no man in this prison 
ever had before. You'll talk or die.” He 
shook his malletlike fist in their faces. 
“Put the nozzle on the hose and get the 
cross ready,” he commanded. 

The guards obeyed, leaving the two 
prisoners momentarily back to back against 
the wall. Shorty McNutt’s hand twitched 
Blackie’s sleeve, and he spoke rapidly, 
without sound. 


dale, and not much more than half as 
large as Firefly. Her hair was a faded 
rust-color and wiry. She was thin and 
angular, and her head was a couple of 
sizes too big for her body—for Waps, 
although better than two years old, had 
never outgrown the physical handicaps 
of her puppyhood. Her whiskers, sticking 
out straight in front of her face, were 
longer and almost as stiff as porcupine 
qu lls, and through this brush her bright 
little eyes watched with caution her sleeping 
master, and also her surroundings. And 
suddenly, not far distant, Waps saw Fire- 
fly standing out in the open, wagging her 
tail in a way that no other real dog in the 
world could fail to understand. Two min- 
utes later, they were smelling noses, and 
Waps’ knotty tail was beating the air fran- 
tically. It was not difficult for Firefly to 
make herself ‘understood. “I’ve got some- 
thing to show you,” she seemed to say. 
“Come with me.” And Waps, beaten 
until her ribs were sore, followed without 
hesitation. - 

It was an hour later that Jeanne Rouget, 
looking from the door of her cabin, saw 
a thing that made her call softly to Gaston, 
her husband, who was making new snow- 
shoes for the coming of winter. Gaston 
went to the door and looked over her 
shoulder, and Jeanne heard plainly the 
amazement that seemed to catch in a 
lump in his throat. For close to the 
cabin were three dogs, and not one of them 
was Swift Lightning. And Gaston, with 
his - on Waps, seemed to whisper to 


“Tonnérel It ees ze Montrea-al dog 
with ze wire in hees face! I have never 
seen dog lak that up here. I tell you——” 

“Sh-h,” whispered Jeanne. 

Trésor was smelling of Waps, and every 
wiry hair in the little Airedale’s body seemed 
a tremble with the jov of his attention. 
Then Gaston saw Trésor’s tail wagging like 
a club, and all at once Trésor’s great hulk 
began hopping about Waps as if he had 
gone mad. 

And Firefly, as if realizing that her mis- 
sion was done, turned suddenly and began 
trotting away toward the forest—and 
Swift Lightning. Waps did not follow. 
And Trésor, this time, did not notice 
her going. Proud as a monarch, he was 
leading Waps to the open door of the 
cabin, where stood Jeanne and Gaston 
Rouget, wondering at the simple miracle 
of life which had unfolded itself under 
their eyes. 

Trésor, at last, had found a mate. 


The last adventure of Swift Lightning and Firefly will appear in December Cosmopolitan. 


The Water-Cross 


(Continued from page 45) 


“The dynamite’s inside the lining of my 
coat,” he said. “Fuse, caps, everything. 
While one of us is on the cross, the other 
may find a chance to use it.” 

He slipped his striped coat from his 
shoulders and let it fall gently to the 
ground at the foot of the wall. 

“Ves,” said Blackie, suddenly animated : 
“stand pat. Something will prevent—” 

A hoarse command from the warden 
interrupted the revelation. The hose and 
cross were ready, the guards waiting. 

“Put McNutt on first,” Murphy or- 
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dered. “1 want this Blackie fellow, who 
thinks he has principle, to see what’s in 
store for him before he gets his dose.” 

Guards stripped the clothes from Black- 
ie’s companion and seized him by the arms. 
They half led, half dragged their prisoner 
to a step at the bottom of an eight-foot 
wooden cross. His ankles were buckled 
tightly with sttaps to the upright. Then 
his arms were extended on the crosspiece 
and strapped immovably in place. Another 
leather, passed round the neck, made any 
movement of his head impossible. A guard 
dragged a length of four-inch fire-hose, 
ending in a tiny half-inch nozzle, into 
position before the helplessly suspended 
man. 

“Now watch and see what you'll get 
ten minutes from now,” said the warden. 
“Turn on the water!” 

With the speed of a bullet, a stream 
leaped from the hose-nozzle and towered 
fifty feet into the air with a hissing roar. 
The two men who held the hose swung it 
downward until it struck the convict’s 
naked body. At its touch, McNutt 
twitched convulsively and cried in torture 
from between clenched teeth. 

No man ever devised a punishment more 
barbarous than the water-cross. With a 
three-hundred-foot fall from the -reservoir 
above the prison, the pressure at the hy- 
drant was enormous. The half-inch nozzle 
on the four-inch hose gave the torrent the 
punishing power of a hundred lashing 
whips. Everywhere it touched the’shrink- 
ing body on the cross, it bruised and tore 


the flesh. 


“Higher! Turn it on his face!” shouted 
the warden, to make himself heard above 
the water’s roar. 

Blackie stooped swiftly and picked up 
‘McNutt’s discarded coat, which lay by the 
wall at his feet: A strange interruption 
{followed. The stream, which at first sprang 
‘from the hose-nozzle with bulletlike force, 
iweakened and slowly died to a harmless 
| driblet. The guards stared amazedly. 

“What’s wrong here?’’ the warden cried. 
‘What convict devilishness is this? 
|Where’s the water?” 

“Petered out,” ejaculated the captain. 
‘Something must have happened at the 
reservoir.” 

” screamed the warden, 
raging impotently. “Such things don’t 
happen. They’re done purposely. Some- 
body’s cut off the water.” Heshook his fist 
at the convict still hanging on the cross, and 
again at Blackie, where he stood hunched 
against the stone wall. ‘Larson, you stay 
with the doctor and help guard ‘this pair. 
The rest of you come with me.” 

Followed by the captain and his corps of 
guards, the warden ran for the gates. A 
moment later, the roar of a motor told that 
his car was climbing the hill to the reser- 
voir. 

“Take McNutt down,” ordered the doc- 
tor, to the one remaining guard. “The 
warden is likely to be gone some time.” 

Blackie, still crouching against the wall, 
smiled. The red ribbon had carried its 
message safely, and Lewes and Mary had 
not failed him. He knew the pipe-line at 
the reservoir outlet had been disconnected 
and wrecked. It would be hours before 
Warden Murphy again turned his water 
stream against a human body. 

Shorty McNutt staggered and fell as 
the straps that bound him to the cross 


: were undone. From between bruised and 
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bleeding lips, he spat out the teeth that 
had been torn loose by the final impact of 
the water. He muttered incoherent curses. 

“Put, your clothes on, McNutt,” said 
the prison physician kindly. He was a man 
with no sympathy for the warden’s system 
of punishments. The convict obeyed, 
mumbling brokenly as he dressed. Con- 
tinually his bleared eyes roved toward 
Blackie, who still stood against the wall, 
his hands behind him. McNutt staggered . 
to his side, and was steadied by a firm re- 
assuring pressure from Blackie’s hand. 

“Wait,” whispered the master crook; 
“T’m almost ready.” 

The stone wall was pierced at various 
heights with. steel-lined peep-holes, de- 
signed to permit gun-guards to cover the 
yard with their rifles. It was before one 
of these that Blackie stood. 

Five minutes passed, and then Blackie 
suddenly lighted a match. The guard 
whirled toward him as the flame glowed 
for a second in the darkness and winked 
out. 

“What are you doing?” demanded’ the 
officer threateningly.: 

“Only—preparing—to tell you—” Black- 
ie spoke slowly; then, with a sudden rush 
of words, ‘where the dynamite is hidden.” 

He sprang away from the wall, revealing 
a burning fuse that trailed a shower of 
sparks below a rifle-hole packed with dyna- 
mite. A cry of consternation came from the 
prison officers. The guard sprang toward 
the burning fuse. 

“Look out! You'll get hurt!” warned 
Blackie, tripping him. 

There was a blinding flash and a deto- 
nating roar. A section of the massive rock 
wall rose, hung in mid-air for a second, and 
toppled inward. A shcewer of splintered 
rock shot skyward as a dense cloud of 
powder smoke and dust obscured the 
vision of the startled gun-guards at the 
watch-towers. Blackie, who had been 
thrown to the ground by the terrific force 
of the explosion, staggered to his feet to see 
Shorty McNutt bending over the fallen 
guard with a stone bludgeon in his hand. 

“None of that! Come on!” he cried, 
striking the weapon from the convict’s 
hand. Before them, a ragged hole in the 
wrecked wall opened the way to liberty. 
They crawled through and ran. Guards’ 
rifles cracked from the windows of the 
watch-towers, the bullets whining past the 
heads of the fleeing men. But the night was 
dark; the guards were excited, and the lead. 
missed its mark. 

Panting heavily, the escaped convicts 
plunged down a ravine, climbed the 
farther slope, and turned for a second to 
look behind them. The prison was a blaze 
of light; the warning siren was shrieking, 
and from the reservoir hill the lights of a 
speeding auto showed that Warden Dona- 
hue Murphy already had begun pursuit. 

“A hundred men will be on cur trail 
within ten minutes. We’ve one chance in a 
thousand of dodging them,” said Blackie, 
frowning but unperturbed. “Anyway, 
that one chance is worth taking. Come 
on, McNutt—this way,” he said, turning 
east. “A dozen miles straight ahead is a 
little town named Tracy. Beyond it—a 
long, long way beyond it, Shorty—are the 
Blue Mountains and safety and shelter. 
The warden will try to encircle us, of course. 
If they hem us in, it means death. We 
must travel as men never did before.” 

Leaving the railway, they headed south- 
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Most of us are apt to form opin- 
ions very quickly. On being intro- 
duced we unconsciously begin to 
measure up our likes and dislikes 
of the person before us, and a faulty 
complexion seldon creates favorable 
impressions. Many suffer severe in- 
justices therefore because of a face 
that is subject to blemishes. The 
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soothing and healing ingredients of 
Resinol Soap are of the utmost value 
for reducing. such disfigurements. 
Not only does it remove dust, dirt, 
and waste matter from the skin, but 
at the same time it benefits the skin 
cells, soothes irritation, and exerts a 
healing, tonic action. 
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JE \print to betray us,” 
|as already his. 


- lout on the grass. 
-\the first watch, four hours on, four hours 


{|—preferably dead. 


{east through a sparsely settled, wooded 
country. Hour after hour passed. The 
men hurriedon. Twice they saw the lights 


=\of motor-cars crossing their path and 


vanishing out of sight beyond them. 
Blackie shook his head gravely. 

“We'll hold up a farmhouse, arm our- 
selves, and fight it out,” suggested McNutt. 

Blackie shook his head. 

“We will not,” he contradicted. “I 
won’t be taken alive, but neither will I kill 
innocent farmers, and that’s what stopping 
at houses will mean.” 

As the first pink streaks of approaching 
dawn tinted the eastern horizon, the two 
men paused to drink at a trout-brook that 
flowed at the foot of a well-wooded hill. 
For hours, Blackie had half supported 
his exhausted companion, whose wounds 
had sapped his endurance. 

“We'll have to camp,” gasped Shorty. 

“Tt’s time to camp,” Blackie admitted, 
“but not here.” 

“Why not? There’s water and shelter.” 

“Which is the particular reason Murphy 
will search the stream-beds first. We'll 
stop near the crest of the hill, where we can 
see and hear.” 

Near the top of the high ground, Blackie 
selected a dense thicket and, with caution 
and skill, worked his way to its center. 

“Mustn’t leave a broken twig or a foot- 
he explained to the 
complaining McNutt, who reckoned ijibertv 
“They'll be close about us 
before night comes again.” They stretched 
“You sleep. I'll stand 


off, turn about.” 


It was noon when Shorty McNutt awoke. 
Before he could speak, a warning hand 
was laid across his lips. 

“Look! Don’t make a sound!” whis- 


pered Blackie, pointing cautiously. 


Across an open field through which the 
creek twisted toward the wood in which 
they lay, McNutt saw a dozen armed men 


approaching. They were following the 


stream, investigating‘each thicket. 
posse came on _ slowly. Each 


; |carried a rifle or a double-barreled shotgun 


—silent proof that the man-hunt was one 
to the death. Two of the men detached 


: |themselves from the party and climbed the 
: |slope of the hil] on which the hidden men 
-|lay. They paused and wiped dripping 
————= |brows within a hundred feet of their 


uarry. 

“Tough work, but the reward makes it 
worth while,” said one wearily. ‘‘A thou- 
sand dollars dead or alive for each of ’em 
They must be some- 
where near here, Ben. Their trail across 
Conner’s Creek leads this way.” 

The two men clambered down the hill. 
Blackie turned troubled eyes toward his 
companion. 

“We'll be mighty lucky if we ever see the 
Blue Mountains,” he whispered solemnly. 

“T’m hungry,” complained McNutt. 

“You'll be starving before we get there— 
unless you’re dead,” answered Blackie. 
Twice again, during the afternoon, the 


‘lfugitives sighted posses beating toward 


them, but each passed. It was pitch-dark 
before Blackie risked a move. From the 
top of the hill they suw a dozen camp-tires, 
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north, east, south, and west. 

“Hemmed in,’ said Blackie, with a. 
\foreboding shake of his head. “But we’ve 
got to work through somehow, Shorty.” 
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-hardly five, and twice were in imminent 
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Stealthily as wild animals slinking from | 


the path of pursuing hunters, they crept | 3} 
down the hill, step by step. Rain began to | i 
fall, cold and half sleet. Both men were |! 
growing weak with hunger and the chill of ; 

their soggy clothes, but they kept on. | 

On the first night, they had traveled 
twenty miles; on the second, they covered 
peril of capture. The Stygian darkness of 
the starless night was both a danger and a | 
safeguard—a safeguard because they could 
not be seen, a danger because inevitably 
they left behind them a well-marked trail. 
Once, as they crept across a rough stretch 
of woodland, McNutt was tripped by a 
jutting root ‘and fell with a noisy crash. 
Instantly from beneath the shelter of a 
near-by tree came a sharp challenge: 

“Who’s there? Answer quick!” 

The fugitives felt, though they could not 
see, the rifles that covered them. A 
second’s silence, a second’s indecision 
would have brought a fusillade of lead. 
Blackie dropped to his hands and knees, 
grunted loudly, and moved noisily off | 
through the brush with no effort at con- 
cealment. A harsh laugh from the hidden 
man-hunter followed him. 

“Thet ole razorback is some lucky 
hawg,”’ the man said amusedly. “If he 
hadn’t lit out. when he did, he’d a been 
pork by now.’ 


The man ir a match, and, silhouetted k 


against the impenetrable ‘blackness of the 
night, Blackie and McNutt saw him light 
his pipe behind cupped hands, a long-bar- 
reled rifle cuddled in the crook of his arm. 
Once again the strengthening glow in 
the eastern sky announced the coming of 
dawn and redoubled their danger. Before 
daylight they must find a safe refuge—a 
hard task for men groping blindly forward | 
in darkness and an unfamiliar country. 
Chance revealed the spot Blackie sought | & 
—a tiny gully hardly fifteen feet long in the | 
center of an open field of rank wild grass. | 
The field was absolutely without trees or | 
other shelter, and the gully was invisible | 
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“We'll stay here,” announced Blackie. 

“Without water, without ‘chow!’” 
groaned McNutt miserably. “By night 
I'll be all in, pal.” 

It was true. Forty-eight hours without 
food had left McNutt a staggering wreck 
hardly able to keep his feet. Even Blackie, 
though buoyed by an indomitable will the 
other lacked, was conscious of a steadily 
growing weakness that grew houriy. 
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The day was an endless nightmare of 
torture. The rain fell unceasingly, and the 
fugitives, sodden and chilled to the heart, 
lay in a bed of oozy mud hardly daring to 
lift their heads. The man-hunters seemed 
everywhere. 

As ‘he shadows lengthened at sundown, 
the posses returned, divided into pairs, and 
scattered through the woods directly in 
tie path of the fugitives. Camp-fires 
gleamed brightly against the shadowy 
hills. Faintly to the starving pair came 
the clatter of frying-pans, the sceni of 
bacon. Shorty McNutt’s grimy hands 
were clenched as he sniffed the air and { 
turned to Blackie. | 

“Before morning I’m going to eat,” he 
announced savagely. “I'll stick up the 
first house we come to, even if Murphy 
himself is inside. If they take me back, 
it'll be'ia a coffin,” 
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When 
the Beggar 
Held Trumps! 


He was a millionaire—powerful—aloof—used 
to the best that life could give—yet he was 
lonely and worried. He had a wife abroad—wild 
rumors there were about her— 


This beggar who sat opposite to him now—who 
ten minutes before begged a meal—why did he sit 
gazing—stupefied—transformed—what did he see 

—what did he know—what connection had he 
with that beautiful picture ee paint- 
ing of the millionaire’s wif 
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London's name has spread over the earth. 
Imitators have risen about him in a cloud— 
flatterers of his genius. He was a Norseman 
4 the Western coast. Through him we may 

rop our weight of everyday fears and deal 
~ ith men—for he was bolder than all his 


heroes. See life with him in the rough— 
life, Get his best 
work absolutely free of charg 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once—for the 12 
volumes of O. Henry and the 5 volumes 
of London. If they're not the most fas- 
cinating, the best you ever saw or read, 
send them back. hey will cost you nota 
cent. 


25c a wouk pays for O. Henry. 
Jack London is free. Send the cou- 
pon and put the 17 books on your 
library shelves and the new joy in 
your heart. n’t wait until to- 
morrow and be sorry. Send coupon 

today and be glad. 
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When it was dark enough to travel, they 
swung off to the south in a wide detour, 
hoping to outflank the posses which barred 
their way. Each step required super- 
human effort. Their feet were blistered, 
raw, and bleeding. Repeatedly they fell, 
but, stumbling doggedly to their feet, 

plodded on. 

As they turned the crest of a hill that had 
cost them a weary hour’s effort, they saw, 
below, the lighted windows of a farmhouse. 

“‘Ah-h-h,” cried McNutt, letting all the 
venom of his prison-warped nature reveal 
itself, “there’s food there! May the devil 
pity man, woman, or child who tries to stop 
me from taking it.” 

He had been clinging to Blackie’s shoul- 
der, but now, girding his belt tighter, strode 
in advance down the hill, leaving Blackie 
to follow. Blackie did follow. Food they 
must have. 

They circled the house cautiously, fear- 
ing an alarm from a watch-dog. None 
came. The lighted windows were uncur- 
tained. The gaunt apparitions in stripes 
crept close and peered in. 

Aman in overalls sat by the stove, smok- 
ing apipe. Behind him,.a woman, young 
and buxom, was kneading a pan of bread- 
dough. On the far wall of the kitchen a 
rifle lay across a pair of antlers. 

“Made to order,” whispered McNutt, 
sucking a breath over his battered lips with 
the sound of a snake ready to strike. 
“Here’s where we eat and get a gun.” 

They crouched outside the door, gather- 
ing their strength, then threw it open and 
sprang into the room. The woman 
screamed. The man stumbled to his feet 
and obediently raised his hands above his 
head: In a second, McNutt had seized 
the gun from the rack and covered them. 
Blackie spoke. 

“You know who we are, so there’s no use 
explaining,” he began. “We want food. 
Give it to us and we'll leave you un- 
harmed.” 

“And be mighty quick about it!” com- 
manded McNutt viciously. 

The man appeared too terror-stricken to 
speak, and his wife was the first to answer. 

“T’ll cook you something—all you want 
—right away,” she promised eagerly. 
“Bacon, eggs, potatoes, bread and butter, 
and coffee. Will that do?” 

“Tf there’s enough of it,” from McNutt. 

The woman was young and comely, and 
his bleared eyes ranged over her with an 
evil leer. Blackie turned to her husband. 

“Sit down. How many men are out 
after us?” he demanded. 

“The whole country. Hundreds.” 

“Where are your extra clothes?” 

The man motioned toward the bedroom. 

Blackie changed his clothes and washed, 
then stood guard while Shorty did the same. 
Within a few moments, the woman had 
prepared the meal which the convicts ate 
like famished wolves. 

“Will you pack us a sack of food to take 
with us, please?” Blackie asked the woman. 

McNutt’s eyes never left her as she 
obeyed, while Blackie roamed the house 
seeking a possible telephone. There was a 
sudden piercing scream from the kitchen. 
From the bedroom door, Blackie saw 
McNutt throw his arms about the woman 
and kiss her as she struggled frantically to 
free herself. Her husband sprang toward 
the convict with clenched fists. Throwing 
the woman from him, McNutt raised his 
rifle and pressed the trigger as Blackie 


struck up the barrel and snatched the 
weapon from his hand. 

“T warned you, McNutt, not to try that 
sort of thing!” he cried. ‘What are you— 
man or beast?” 

“The prison made me what I am,” the 
convict answered sullenly. “Anyway, 
what’s the difference? Unless we kill them 


both, they’ll get word to Murphy and put | 


him hot on our trail.” 

The woman crawled to Blackie and 
clasped his knees with shaking hands. 

“For God’s sake, don’t let him kill us!” 
she pleaded wildly. “Save us!” 

“‘He’ll have to kill me before he touches 
you,” Blackie promised. “Pack the food 
in two sacks instead of one, and please 
hurry. Have you a telephone?” he de- 
manded of the husband. 

“No,” was the ready answer. 

“Will you swear to-give no alarm before 
to-morrow morning?” 

The man nodded assent. 

“Then we'll be going,” said Blackie. 
“Good-night—and thank you. Come on, 
McNutt.” And the intruders vanished in 
the outer darkness. 

The man shook a sun-tanned fist in the 
direction of the fugitives. Hatred dark- 
ened his eyes as he saw the crumbling 
plaster in the cei'ing where the convict’s 
deflected bullet had struck. 

“They tried to kill me. I'll fix ’em,” he 
growled furiously. He crept to the door 
and listened; then he opened the cupboard, 
revealing a telephone. 

“No, no—don’t!” cried his wife. “You 
swore to the dark one you wouldn’t, and he 
saved you from the bullet and me from—”’ 
She stopped, hanging her head. 

“Tt don’t matter what he did. I’m 
going to inform the officers,” he answered 
sullenly. “An oath don’t hold when 
you’re dealing with ruffians.” 

He called the town of Tracy, asked for 
Warden Murphy, and told him the escaped 
prisoners had just left his house bound 
back to the hills. 


A half-mile from the farmhouse, Blackie 
stopped. 

“You showed yourself to-night, Mc- 
Nutt,” he said. “You insulted an un- 
offending woman and would have killed 
her husband.” 

“Murphy made me that in his cursed 
prison and on his water-cross.”’ 

““No excuse, though it’s true,’’ replied 
Blackie. - ‘Murphy, when he had the 
power, tortured you. When you had pow. 
er, for a moment just now, you would have 
tortured some one in revenge. You're two 
of a kind. Some day the world will learn 
that barbarous prisons make barbarous 
criminals, but, meanwhile, men like you 
and innocent women pay the penalty. I’m 
leaving you here, McNutt.” 

“No, no—” McNutt realized the futility 
of an appeal from Blackie’s decision and 
stopped. ‘All right. Each man for him- 
self,” he consented sulkily. Then, with a 
crafty glance toward the rifle that Blackie 
still carried, “Who gets the gun?” 

“You,” said Blackie, unhesitatingly 
handing’ it over. He picked up his sack of 
food and was gone. McNutt stared after 
him, strangely moved and inexpressibly 
lonely. His first impulse was to follow, 
pleading for a renewal of Blackie’s compan- 
ionship. He took one step and halted. The 
determination, to kill flamed unchecked in 
his sunken eyes as he turned away—alone. 
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At noon the next day, Blackie, who had 
traveled due south all night, although his 
destination was straight east, was aroused 
from a doze by the sound of rifle-shots from 
the hills he had abandoned. There was a 
heavy volley, a pause, and then a single an- 
swering shot: Another volley; another 
answering shot; and still another, with a 
single rifle replying. Silent minutes passed; 
then a few more sporadic shots without a 
return. 

“Poor McNutt!” he said. ‘Those shots 
tell the story of his finish as plainly as a 
newspaper. They’ve got him. Shorty 
McNutt has paid the price of his own and 
society’s blunders.” 


Four days had passed since the papers 
had announced the death of Shorty Mc- 
Nutt, who had been killed after a gun- 
battle that had cost the lives of. two 
deputies. Two women and a man sat 
before an open fire in a farmhouse on the 
slopes of the Blue Mountains. Their 
drawn faces, dark-circled eyes, and rest- 
lessly nervous hands revealed the terrific 
tension of their long vigil. 
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507TH ANNIVERSARY—F IFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


“This helpless idleness is frightful,”| 


cried Mary, springing up and pacing the 
room distractedly. ““Somewhere out 
there’”—she motioned toward the window 
and the moonless night beyond it—-“they 
are hunting my Blackiedown. Oh, Lewes, 
can’t we do anything?” 

K. Y. Lewes shook his head gloomily. 

“T’m afraid not, Mary,” he said gently. 

A dog, black and shaggy-coated, who had 
been restlessly following Mary, put his 
fore paws on the window-sill and sniffed 
inquisitively. He scratched on the glass 
and looked toward Mary, wagging his 
stumpy tail. She threw the window open. 

“Black Dan has been uneasy and ner- 
vous all evening!” she cried, a sudden 
patch of color springing to her cheeks. 
“Ts it possible, Marcia——” 

“Danny knows for whom we are wait- 
ing,”’ answered Marcia confidently, with a 
loving glance at the dog who had been be- 
queathed to her by the man now dead 
whom she loved. “I am sure he under- 
stands Blackie’s danger, too.” 

The dog hung far out the window, 
scenting the night air with upraised nose. 
Again and again he sniffed questioningly. 
Then he growled softly but menacingly, 
and a low howl came from his throat. 
Coppers! ” ejaculated Lewes. smells 

“T saw the posses on the lower slope just 
before dark,” explained Marcia. 

Black Dan kept his place at the window, 
still growling. His head was turned to- 
ward the lowlands that stretched off in an 
undulating vista toward the far-away 
prison. A faint breeze, rising from the 
lower levels, stirred the tree-tops. The 
dog’s body stiffened and grew rigid. His 
delicate nostrils twitched sensitively. Sud- 
denly his tail began to wag, and he whined 
—a soft canine cry of love and welcome. 

“Look!” cried Marcia excitedly. 
“Blackie must be near. That’s Dan’s 
greeting to those he loves, and, next to me, 
he loves Blackie best of anyone in the 


world.”” The dog’s note changed again from|_ 


a whine to a growl. He bared his teeth 
in a fury of viciousness, ‘Blackie and 
coppers both,” interpreted Marcia. ‘Dan 
is never wrong. Your man is coming, 
Mary! He’s near, but’—regretfully— 
“the posses are close about him,” 
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Black Dan dropped from his place at the 
window, crossed purposefully to the pan of 
water set for him in the kitchen, .and 
drank. He went to each.of: the. three in 
the room in turn and looked. into their faces 
with grave eyes, bright with intelligence 
and definite intention. Then he whined 
again and, his tail wagging, scratched at 
the door. 
| “He’s going!” cried Mary. “He’s going 
to help bring Blackie home. God bless his 
loyal heart!” 

Marcia opened the door; Black Dan ran 
out, turned unhesitatingly toward the 
lower hills, and disappeared. 

Two hours after midnight, Mary, 
Marcia, and Lewes were still waiting. 
Black Dan had not returned. An hour had 
passed since an ominous outburst of rifle- 
shots in the forest below had driven the 
jlast vestige of color from Mary’s cheeks 
and left her murmuring incoherent prayers 
with ashen lips. The suspense was mad- 
ening. Somewhere near at hand—per- 
haps within gunshot of the house in which 
they waited—Blackie’s fate was being de- 
cided or, possibly, already had been de- 
cided if the rifle lead had found its mark. 
Mary seemed to have aged years since 
the shots had echoed through the peaceful 
stillness of the hills, Again and again 
Lewes had caught up his hat, strapped on 
an extra gun, and left the house only to be 
turned back by the impenetrable darkness 
that made any desperate chance of aiding 
his friend an obviously futile hope. All 
they could do was to wait, hope, and pray 
that Black Dan might accomplish what 
they could not. 

Mary was the first to hear a sound in the 
yard. The gate creaked softly. She sprang 
to her feet. 

“Listen!” she whispered. “Some one’s 


ing.’ 
“Blackie!” from Marcia. 
““Maybe—or the coppers,” said Lewes, 
his lips closing in grim lines of determina- 
tion. His hand found the gun-butt under 
his arm, | “Tf they’ve got him, so help me, 

A step in the yard came nearer. It 
stumbled at the porch. The trio within 
the house heard the labored breath of a 
man far spent by exhaustion. 

“Tt is Blackie!” cried Mary, and threw 
open the door. 

On the threshold stood Boston Blackie, 


gaunt, reeling with fatigue and his cheeks 


= sunken and shriveled by hunger and sleep- 


‘lessness. His bare feet were caked with 
\blood. In his arms he carried Black Dan. 
| He raised a hand weakly as Mary clung 


ito him with broken, inarticulate cries of . 


love at last at peace. 
| “Careful, careful, dearest!” he panted 
painfully. “I’m carrying the pal who 
saved me. He’s badly wounded, or dead.” 
Blackie laid the dog with inexpressible 
gentleness on the couch. The dark coat 
| was stained and matted with blood. Mar- 
cia, kneeling by the.couch, held Black 
Dan’s head to her breast and spoke his 
name with loving tenderness. The dog’s 
eyes opened. They were dim and glazed, 


thumping the couch feebly with his tail. 
He whined—a gentle whine of love and the 
will to sacrifice. Then his hair bristled, 
and he gave his moaning “copper” growl— 
a final defiance and warning from a loyal 
jheart, stricken but undefeated. 

| “He brought me through,” gasped 


|but they saw her, and he licked her hand, . 


Blackie, dropping inertly into a chair. 
“A cordon of Murphy’s men had cut me 
off and surrounded me. They were wait- 
ing for daylight to finish the job. There 
seemed -no possible chance. Then Dan 
came, creeping silently as a shadow through 
their lines. He was licking my hand be- 
fore I saw him. Plainly, as if with words, 
he told me he would take me up through 
the cordon of coppers as he had come. We 
started, moving a step at a time, dear old 
Dan leading. He could hear them, see 
them, scent them when I couldn’t.” 

Boston Blackie’s voice was husky with 
a strong man’s overpowering emotion. 

“Then, when it seemed we were safe, it 
happened. A squad came down the hill 
straight toward us. Dan edged me into a 
thicket and crouched, waiting. They were 
within a yard of us when he sprang up and 
dashed away through the brush noisily. 
Until then, he hadn’t madeasound. Mary, 
Marcia, that dog deliberately alarmed 
them by his noisy flight to draw their fire 
to him and save me. They thought it was 
I running down the hill, of course, and used 
their rifles as they followed, leaving the 
way ahead open to me. I slipped through 
and climbed to the top, then stopped. I 
wouldn’t have come away without my dog 
pal if there’d been an army behind me. 
At last he came, dragging his hind quar- 
ters. He licked my: hand and nestled in 
my arms, telling me without words that 
he’d done his best and had no regrets.” 

There were tears in Blackie’s eyes. 

“T cried over him, pals—yes, cried, and 
I’m proud of it! Only once in a lifetime 
does a man find a comrade worth such 
tears. I picked him up in my arms, and we 
came on home together, slowly but safely. 
That’s all. Look, Lewes: See how bad his 
wound is. If he dies—I will wish it were 
my wound instead of his.” 

“No bones broken, but a nasty hole 
through both hips. Those coppers used 
soft-nosed bullets,” reported K. Y. 

“Tf we can get him to Boise—we’ll all be 
safe there at Big Tex place—I’ll wire to 
Salt Lake for Doc McCord. He’s the 
greatest surgeon in the West for bullet- 
wounds,” promised Blackie thankfully. 
“Dress his wound, K. Y.” 

Gently as a woman, K. Y. Lewes band- 
‘aged Black Dan’s mangled limbs. Dan, 
whimpering gently in his pain, licked 
Marcia’s hand as Lewes worked, and his 
stumpy tail wagged feebly. He was one 
of them, a full-fledged pal, and, knowing it, 
was content. 

Within an hour, Lewes guided Blackie’: 
big touring car away from the darkened 
house toward the Grande Longe river- 
crossing at Hanson’s Ferry, beyond which 
lay safety. His passengers were Marcia, 
Mary, and a white-haired old woman who 
had, an hour before, been Boston Blackie, 
for whom Warden Murphy’s men searched 
vainly for many days thereafter. Also 
Black Dan, who was carried tenderly 
through the long night in Marcia’s arms, 
which grew stiff but never weary of holding 
him. 
“Red Dan, the dead master you so 
loved, if he knows—and I’m sure he does— 
is very proud of you to-night, Danny boy,” 
she whispered again and again, with lips 
close to the shaggy head that lay on her 
shoulder. 

And Black Dan—who did not die—as if 
he remembered and understood and was 
happy, licked her hand and wagged his tail. 
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They Wanted 
Jell-O 


Do you remember the dreadful disappointment 
it used to be in the old days at home when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples or pie- 
plant pie, or something else that was too common, 
— you had expected ice cream or shortcake at 
east ? 

Now the little folks want Jell-O, and it is so deli- 
cious, refreshing, pure and wholesome, so “eco- 
nomical” and so easily prepared, that there is no 
reason why the little tots or anybody else should be 
disappointed in their dessert. 


Creamy Desserts 


That do not require any cream at all for making 
them, nor eggs or sugar, are made in perfection 
of = of course they do not have to be 
cooked. 


To give you the best possible idea of “the Jell-O 
way” we will send you, free, a copy of the latest 
Jell-O Book, which gives full information on the 
subject, if you will send us your name and address. 

In every case of sickness or convalescence there 
is a period when feeding is a most important factor, 
and often it is found that Jell-O is the one particu- 
lar dish which satisfies the craving for something 
refreshing and revives the weakened appetite. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Choco- 
late. At any grocer’s, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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VERY other cigarette you’ve ever 
smoked stopped somewhere short of 
giving you what Chesterfields can and do 
give—the greater enjoyment of a cigarette 
that satisfies. 

Chesterfields do more than please your 
taste. They give to your smoking a new 
zest and interest for they “touch the spot” 
—they let you know you’re smoking. The 
Chesterfield blend of fine Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos really satisfies. 

And the blend is the manufacturer’s 
private formula. Unlike a patent, it can- 
not be copied or even closely imitated. 

It’s Chesterfields—and Chesterfields only 
—if you want this new thing in cigarette 


enjoyment. 
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xite Textiles, Inc. 


YES besides yours are sure to admire your hosiery if it be this fairy-fine Luxite. Woven 
of the finest Japanese silk thread, and fittin3, every curve perfectly, Luxit. is the silk hosiery 
supreme for both appearance and wear. Made for men too, to emphasize “well groomed.” 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 677 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA LIMITED, London, Ont. 
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“THE LEATHER 
IN 


HER FOOTWEAR” 


Shoes of Vode Kid 
are shown in Ha- 
vana Brown, Gray, 
Tan, Blue, Black, 
and Field Mouse. 
So for every gownor 
suit you may buy 
footwear of Vode 
Kid in the appro- 
priate shade. 


Ode 


GLAZED KID 
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HE dainty charm of shoes made of Vode Kid delights 

every eye. Vode Kid, a leather which lasts in foot- 
wear, is made only from fine imported kid skins, dyed 
thru and thru. It has softness of coloring, which makes 
for beauty, and, because of its quality, it has a softness of 
texture which adds grace to the foot. 


Just now all womankind is fascinated with Vode Kid 
in Field Mouse. This shade is being featured in the 
smart shops, where you will find shoes of Vode Kid. 


STANDARD KID MBG. CoMPANY, 207 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Offices and agencies in all shoe centers 
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Uneasy Street 


(Continued from page 66) 

“All the evidence in, Miss Holben?” 
he asked. 

“TIsn’t it enough?” she demanded. 
“You haven’t any money of your own. 
You begin to splurge right after a fortune 
is left in your room. Begin paying debts, 
buying diamonds——” 

Baird laughed. 

“T suppose you could tell me how that 
money happened to be left there.” 

“Tcould, but I won’t,” shesnapped. ‘All 
I’m interested in is ‘mine.’ Do I get it?” 

He shook his head. 

“Sorry. I have such silly prejudices, you 
know. Blackmail is one of them.” 

“Theft isn’t, though, eh?” she countered. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. Never had the 
opportunity.” 

She rose abruptly. 

“All right; we won’t argue it. I'm going 
to Frankie Landers—now!” 

Blazing-eyed, she started past him. A 
knock sounded on the door. 

“Hello, Rod? In?” 

It was Jimmy Ladd’s voice. The girl, 
apparently, was more alarmed than was 
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Baird. She pointed silently toward his bed- 
room door. Her lips moved; whisperingly 
she said: 
“Let me in there. Till he goes.” 
Baird’s brows drew together. 
she should mind being found in his rooms 
by Jimmy Ladd he couldn’t understand. 
Maidenly modesty was a bit too far- 
fetched. Nevertheless, her whim coin- 
cided with his own desire. He nodded 
assent. She tiptoed to the bedroom. door. 
“Right with you, Jimmy!” he called. 
He seized his hat and coat and went into 
the hall. Ladd was leaning against the 
banister, cheerfully smoking. 
“Ready?” he asked. ‘Any special place’! 
you want to dine?” | 
“Ready and not particular,” said Baird. | 
“Fine!” said Jimmy. “Orlanno’s, then.” 


XX 


THROUGH a daze floated the unctuous 
words of Judge Sminer: “One-sixth to my 
beloved niece, Eileen Elsing——” 

It was incredible! Uncle Bellew had 
never intimated, by the faintest hint, | 
that she was to share— 

She had almost been dozing. Unwilling’ 
as were the daughters of Bellew Elsing to 
let Eileen manage matters, nevertheless they 
were equally unwilling for Eileen to absent 
herself. She must be with them every mo- 
ment, listening to their self-pitying lamen- 
tations on their loss. 

It had been a distasteful duty, staying 
by the bereaved family. Especially was it 
distasteful because, from the moment that 
the grave physicians had pronounced the 
old man dead, there had been in the 
manners of Mabel and Jennie an intimation 
that Eileen was an interloper. 

Yet, when she had endeavored to go 
home for a while, they had indignantly 
accused her of being heartless, had sent 
a servant for clothing and other things, 
had insisted that Eileen remain. And, 
although there was no reason why she 
should attend the reading of the will, Judge 
Sminer had been quite urgent in his request 


Why | | 


that she join the rest of the family in the 
gloomy dining-room of the Elsing mansion. | 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


QUICK MEAL and aready one. A good food and a 
steady one. Heinz Oven Baked Beans are not made 
merely for convenience and emergencies. : 
They are made to serve frequently because they : are nutri- 
tive, economical and most appetizing. The delicious baked 
bean taste is brought out by baking in dry heat, i in real ovens— 
the slow, careful, painstaking, Heinz way. 
Flavored, as they are, with the Heinz rich tamato sauce 
and tender etrips of pork you will find that the family is as 


ready for them as they are always ready for the family. 
Heinz BakedsBeans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston Style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce witheut meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil — 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in 1 Canada 
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“Bayer Cross” 
on Asp: 


Always ask for genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
in an unbroken Bayer 
package. 

The **Bayer Cross” 
marked on each tablet and 
‘on each package identi- 
fies the true, genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin. 

Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets, 
Also larger Bayer packages. 
Aspirin isthetrade-mark of Bayer 


Manufacture of Monoaceticaci- 
dester of Salicylicacid, 


M. 
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look and @ur cr Amasing offer = 


Science Has Discovered How to 
End Gray Hair 


For years science 
has sought a way of 
restoring gray hair 
to its natural color. 

Now that way is 
found. And women 
no longer hesitate. 
For simply by comb- 
ing this clear, pure, 
colorless liquid 
through your hair, in 
f 4 to 8 days 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
Make This Test 
Send in the coupon. Mark on it the exact 
color of your hair. It will bring you a free 
trial bottle of this remarkable hair color re- 
storer and our special co 
Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the 
result. And how it differs from old-fashioned 
dyes. Send in the coupon now. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1418 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Acceyt no Imitations Everywhere 


; “Pleas d trial Rotile of 

ol 

black...... jet black...... dark brown...... 
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And Bellew had left her one- 
sixth of his estate! One-half had gone to 
his widow, and the other half had been 
equally divided between his two daughters 
and his niece. It was incredible, but—a 
fact! For the judge was rereading the 
clause again. 

She lifted her eyes and looked about 
her. To her great amazement, Mabel and 
Jennie were smiling-at her. 

Half an hour later, walking down Fifth 
Avenue—the Bellew home, on East Seven- 
tieth Street, was not too far from her 
apartment, and she had refused a car— 
she marveled on the strange thing called 
human nature. 

“T’m_ delighted,” Mabel Elsing had 
said, and her sister Jennie had echoed 
her. 

“Of course, if papa hadn’t done it— 
We're hogs, all of us, Eileen. Thank 
heaven, though, neither Jennie nor I are 
so porcine that we regret father’s doing the 
right thing. We’d never have done it our- 
selves, but—you won’t have to marry Sam 
Blackmar, Eileen, and we’re glad!” 


One letter among the little pile of mail 
that had accumulated at her home during 
the past three days attracted Eileen. She 
did not recognize the writing, but she knew 
whose it was at once. She put it aside and 
opened the others. 

Aside from three or four notes of invita- 
tion and a bill, they were formal messages 
of condolence—save one. That was from 
Blackmar. She read it; her eyes narrowed. 
It, too, expressed sorrow for the loss of 
her uncle. But it spoke of seeing her 
soon, and its expression was intimate. It 
was as though her loss was also his. Ten 
days ago, she would not lave resented 
this, but just now she did. By what right 
did he assume so much? Yet he had 
assumed much in the past and she had 
not rebuked him. An assumption unop- 
posed becomes a right. 

She picked up Baird’s note, and suddenly 
became conscious of the fact that her lips 
held a smile. She ironed them out, blush- 
ing. Captain Baird might be swift, but 
she preferred to go slow. But—did she? 
She felt warm all over. The blush that, 
unbidden, had begun at her cheeks stole 
down her throat and bosom. 

Marriage, up till now, had seemed to 
her nothing much more than the changing 
of her name and the opening of a bank- 
account. Romance had never stirred her. 
Marriage had seemed the surrendering 
of a restricted sort of liberty and the ac- 
quisition of a more complete freedom. 
For, certainly, married women were much 
freer than the single women of her acquaint- 
ance. 

But marriage for the mere sake of mar- 
riage— Until within the past few days, 
such a marriage had not occurred to her. 
Marriage was a means to an end. Some- 
times the end—as in her own case she 
guiltily admitted—was monetary; some- 
times it had to do with position; she even 
knew girls who had married to get away 
from their homes. 

But now, with a fortune awaiting her, she 
read Baird’s letter. It had init nothing of 
the possessive quality that had irritated her 
when she read Blackmar’s note. It was 
extremely formal, quite correct. 

Yet she caught herself lifting the paper 


to her lips. Her blush grew deeper. She 
tossed the letter from her. She was no 


schoolgirl surreptitiously devouring a 
note from the sophomore in the college 
near by. She was a woman, and — 
hood meant common-sense. 

Who was this man Baird? After all; - 
must not forget that Blackmar had inti« 
mated strongly that there was something 
shady about this new pal of Jimmy Ladd’s, 
this new addition to the firm of Ladd sa 
Company. 

She was weary, dog-tired, when she ah 
into the dining-room, called thither by 
Mrs. Kelton. 


The little table was heavy with flowers, ' 


She sat down opposite her chaperon and 
summoned a smile to a. face grown suds 
denly wan. It was pleasant to be home 
again. It was pleasant to have opposite 
one a person to whom one’s word was law, 
in whose eyes one could be nothing save 
perfection. She wondered if a husband’s 
eyes would hold as satisfying an expression 
as that which brightened the glance of Mrs, 
Kelton. 

The dinner was delicious. Eileen made 
a tremendous effort to eat. But the effort 
was apparent. Mrs. Kelton, however, was 
one of those rare individuals who, when 
they are trying to please some one else, are 
not trying to please themselves. 

It mattered not that she and Myra, the 
colored maid of all work, had spent most 
of the day in preparing this dinner. Mrs. 
Kelton was not the sort who will kill with 
kindness, and do so with prideful rectitude. 
She rose with the salad and came round 
to Eileen. 

“You darling little girl!” she crooned, 
“J should have known that you are all worn 
out, and— Don’t cry, dearest!” 

“T—J—m-must,” sobbed Eileen. “Uncle 
Bellew left m-me a m-million dollars, and 
I th-think C- Captain B-Baird is in-l-love 
with me, and—”: 

She stopped suddenly. But Mrs. Kelton 
was a wise old lady who had been in love 
herself, who had had doubts, self-distrust, 
dismay, and glowing delight all in the 
same moment. Gently she led Eileen to 
her bedroom. Herself she prepared the 
warm bath, shook into it the requisite 
amount of salts, and turned down the covers 
of the bed. 

She sat by Eileen’s bedside, asking no 
confidences, saying nothing, but smoothe 
ing the young girl’s forehead with a soft 
hand. Slowly Eileen floated away into 
half-slumber. Vaguely she heard the 
bell ring, noticed that Mrs. Kelton’s 
stroking fingers ceased their movement 
across her forehead. But, if Fannie Hol- 
ben’s voice had been less penetratingly 
sharp, or had it been raised a moment 
later, Eileen would not have heard it. 

As it was, she raised herself on one elbow 
and turned her head toward the opened 
bedroom door. 

“T tell you, I’ve got to see Miss Elsing, 
and I’m going to!” she heard a voice say. 
She recognized it at once as belonging to 
the girl whom she had met last Saturday 
night at the Maison d’Or, the girl who 
danced so much with Jimmy, and against 
whom she had warned Baird. Exhaustion 
left her at once. Her feet swung to the 
floor and found a pair of slippers. She drew 
a dressing-gown about her. 

“T’ll see Miss Holben,” she called. 

“Alone,” said Fannie, as Eileen entered 
the living-room. 

With a shrug, Eileen glanced at Mrs. 
Kelton. That lady left the room. 
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The Secret Being 
Convincing 


‘How I Learned It in One Evening 


66 AVE you heard the news 
about Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly 
brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the office. 
Jordan and I had started with the 
Great Eastern Machinery Co., within 
a month of each other, four years ago. 
A year ago Jordan was taken into the 
accounting division and I was sent out 
as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, 
but we “got by” in our new jobs well 
enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when 
I heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But there 
was the “ Notice to Employees” on the bulletin 
board, telling about Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable fel- 
low, quiet, and unassuming, but I never would 
have picked him for any such sudden rise. I 
knew, too, that the Treasurer of the Great 
Eastern had to be a big man, and I wondered 
how in the world Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
dan’s new office and after congratulating him 
warmly, I asked him to let me “in” on the 
details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 
His story is so intensely interesting that I am 
going to repeat it as closely as I remember. 

“T'll tell you just 
how it happened, 
George, because you 
may pick up a 
pointer or two that 
will help you. 

“You remember 
how scared I used 
to be whenever I 
had to talk to the 
chief? You remem- 
ber how you used 
to tell me that every 
time IT opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke 
I got into trouble? 
You remember 
when Ralph Sinton 
left to take charge 
of the Western 
office and I was 


FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As educator, lecturer, ex- 
ecutive, traveler and author 
few men are so well equip- 
ped by experience and train- 
ing as Dr. Law to teach the 
art of effective speaking. 
His of Speech” 
is the fruit of 20 years’ ac- 
tive lecturing and instruc- 
tion in Eastern schools and 
colleges preceded by an ed- 
ucation at Oxford Acad- 
emy, Amherst College, Co- 
lumbia University, The 


Teachers College, Brown asked to pr esent 
University, and New York 


Unive:sity. He holds the him with the loving 
degrees of A.B. A.M., and | cup the boys gave 
Dr Law is the author of | him, how flustered 
two novels, two books of I was and how I 
poetry, and editor of six 9 
school’ text-books. He was | couldn’t say a word 
because there were 
people around? You 
remember how con- 
fused I used to be 
every time I met 
new people? I 


of the Weekly Lesson Plans 
for The Independent. 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


couldn't say what I wanted to say when I 
wanted to say it; and I determined that if 
there was any possible chance to learn how 
to talk I was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speakinz, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to become 
orators, whereas what I vanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public but how to 
speak to individuals under various conditions 
in business and social life. 

““A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk in- 
terestingly, I read an announcement stating 
that Dr. Frederick Houk Law, had just 
completed a new course in business talking 
and public speaking entitled ‘Mastery of 
Speech.’ The course was offered on approval 
without money in advance, so_ since [ had 
nothing whatever to lose by examining the 
lessons, I sent for them and in a few 
days they arrived. I glanced through the 
entire eight lessons, reading the headings and 
a few paragraphs here and there, and in about 
an hour the whole secret of effective speaking 
was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas 
it is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying and 
how to make everything [ said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art 
of listening, the value of silence, and the power 
of brevity. Instead of being funny at the 
wrong time, I learned how and when to use 
humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to 
give estimates, ind to issue orders. 

“T picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. An- 
other thing that struck me forcibly was that, 
instead of antagonizing people when I didn’t 
agree with them, I learned how to bring them 
around to my way of thinking in the most 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along 
with those lessons there were chapters on 
speaking before large audiences, how to find 
material for talking and speaking, how to 
talk to friends, how to talk to servants, and 
how to talk to children. ; 

“Why, I got the secret the very first eve- 
ning and it was only a short time before I was 
able to apply all of the principles and found 
that my words were beginning to have an 
almost magical effect upon everybody to whom 
I spoke. It seemed that I got things done 
instantly, where formerly, as you know, what 
I said ‘went in one ear and out of the other.’ I 
began to acquire an executive ability that 
surprised me. I smoothed out difficulties 
like a true diplomat. In my talks with the 
chief I spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. 
Then came my first promotion since I entered 


the accounting department. I-was given the 
job of answering complaints, and I made good. 
From that I was given the job of making col- 
lections. When Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ 
Training Camp, I was made Treasurer. Be- 
tween you and me, George, my salary is now 
$7,500 a year, and I expect it will be more 
from the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that I 
learned how to talk to people.” 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen 
to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of 
the year, I received a wire from the chief 
asking me to return to the home office. We 
had quite a long talk in which I explained 
how I was able to break sales records—and 
I was appointed Sales Manager at almost 
twice my former salary. I know that there 
was nothing in me that had changed except 
that I had acquired the ability to talk where 
formerly I simply used ‘“‘words without rea- 
son.” I can never thank Jordan enough for 
telling me about Dr. Law’s Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking. Jordan and I 
are both spending all our spare time making 
public speeches, and Jordan is being talked 
about now as Mayor -of our little town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “‘ Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to 
see in your own home how you can, in one 
hour, learn the’secret of speaking and how you 
can apply the principles of effective speech 
under all conditions, that they are willing 
to send you the Course on. free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


“Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-3711 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please d Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “M 
of S : a Couree in Business Talking and Pu) 
Speaking in eight lessons. I will either 


remail the 
to you within five days after its receipt, or send you $5. 
of the course. 
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GIVE HEED 


IS famous, nationally- 
known and used topping 
—CHASE DREDNAUT 

—was manufactured first away 

back when tops were only for 

carriages—it is not an after- 
thought made necessary by 
the advent of motor-cars, but 

an old, reliable product im- 

| proved and scientifically pre- 

pared to meet every require- 
ment of the motor-car top. 


Chase Drednaut Motor 
Topping is costly, but 
is not an extravagance, 
owing to the sterling 
qualities of durability 
and long-lasting good 
‘appearance. 


Your new car will have a 
Drednaut top if you request it. 
Don’t accept some unheard- 
of top fabric. Obtain Chase 
Drednaut, the quality topping 

throughout. 


When re-topping you can make 
sure by ordering Chase Dred- 
naut at the repair shop or top 
makers—dealer’s name in your 

locality if wanted. 


Samples for comparing sent on request 
L. C. CHASE & CO. 
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EmeEeEn, drawing her intimate robe about 
her, sensed at once not only her disad- 
vantage but the fact that Fatinie Holben 
was an opponent. She promptly sat down, 
obeying that instinctive impulse which 
arises from our belief that one seated is in 
the — of giving orders to one stand- 
ing. ‘ It is a belief founded upon historical 
fact. Kings remain seated while courtiers 
stand around. 

“You wished to see me?” she ceed. 
There was in her voice’ a-cool-insolence 
that brought the red to the other girl’s 
cheeks. Uninvited, Fannie sat, down. 

*“Maybe you want to see me,” she coun- 
tered. Her voice was intentionally rude. 

Eileen’s eyebrows lifted. 

“I was not aware of the wish,” she said. 

Anger blazed in Fannie’s eyes. She 
had been conscious of her advantage when 
Eileen, sleepy-eyed, had entered the room. 
Now, in some fashion unknown to her, 
Eileen had taken-command of the situa- 
tion. Fannie had come to make demands; 


possessed her already. 


“You'll be glad I came before I leave,” 
she told Eileen. Eileen folded her hands 
on her lap. The placidity of the action 
angered the visitor still more. “Maybe 
you think we’ve nothing in common,” she 
almost shouted. 

“I am sure of it,” said Eileen. 

“All right; listen to me,” said Fannie: 
“Suppose I ‘tell you I can put Rodney 
Baird in jail?’ 

“Ave you telling me that?” asked Eileen. 
“You heard me.’ 


Eileen’s color ‘heightened the least bit. 


“Ts that all you wished to say?” 

“Ti’s enough, ain’t it?” snapped Fannie. 
“Too much. I couldn’t: imagine that 
you could possibly have anything to tell 


me that mattered; I can’t imagine it now. 


Is that all, you are quite sure?” 
This was not what Fannie had come 


for. She was perfectly willing to anger 


Eileen, but—she wanted money. Baird 
had refused it. But Eileen was in love 
with Baird—so Ladd had intimated. 
Jimmy Ladd had said that she’d beer 
practically engaged to Blackmar until 
Baird had come along a few days ago. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose that you’re inter- 
ested in how I can do it,” said Fannie. 

“Not in the least,” said Eileen. 

Fannie was dazed. She had looked for 
some wild outburst of indignant denial 
that Baird could do anything wrong. 
this- girl were in love with Baird, that 
would be her normal attitude, Fannie 
jthought. But here was total disinterest- 
fedness. For Fannie was used to people 
whose emotions were unveiled. Had she 
been accustomed to Eileen’s sort of 
people, she would have known that the 
very calm of Eileen meant terrific tension. 

She stirred uneasily. Her hope had been 
that Eileen would immediately telephone 
Baird, asking bim to deny this base accu- 
sation. Then Baird would know that Fan- 
nie meant business, and an arrangement 
would be very simple. 

But here was, as Fannie saw Eileen, 
no love-lorn young woman, overcome at 
the threat of jail for her lover. Here was a 
young woman who seemed annoyed, bored, 
at an intrusion. And that was all. . 
Fannie rose to her feet. She flounced 


In the next instalment of Mr. Roche’s novel, a new factor enters the tangle. 
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indignantly across the room. Without a 
word, she walked out. 

The Plaza, half a block away, invited 
her. She entered and called up Baird. 
He was in, and answered at once. . 

“This is Fannie Holben. I’ve been to 
see Miss Elsing. I’ve told her about 
you, Mr. Baird. But I haven’t told her 
much. I can square it. Will you come 
across now?” 

Baird’s laugh was pleasant. 

“Sorry, Miss Holben. I don’t under- 
stand you yet. Miss Elsing just telephoned 
of your call. She 1s rather anncyed, though. 
I’m afraid that I’ll begin to be annoyed 
soon. You’d bette: stop it. And your 
friend Mr. Landers also called up. Seems 
that he knew you were in my rooms.’ 

“Did Mr. Ladd tell him? Did he know 
I was there?” she asked. 

“That why you were frightened at 
Jimmy’s calling? No, indeed. It ‘seems 
that Mr. Landers takes a quaint interest 
in me, too. Better think up a good story 
for him, Miss Holben.” 

She almost choked. Virtue was certainly 
in wrong to-night. Legitimately, she’d 
demanded of Baird a piece of his illicit 
profit, and he’d turned her down. She’d 
gone to his sweetheart, as she termed 
Eileen, expecting to be able to get her so 
excited that Baird would come to time; 
and the best she had ahead of her was a 
ant tal from Landers for going to 
a man’s room 

“Good stoty!? T'll tell him the truth.” 

“And let him think that you were will- 
ing and anxious to trim him? I hardly 
think so, Miss Holben.” 

Baird’s laugh was again pleasant as he 
hung up the telephone. 

It was the truth. She had tried to 
double-cross Frankie, and: she’d better 
do as Baird suggested—think up a story 
to placate her jealous suitor. She slumped 
into a chair in the hotel corridor while she 
set her mind to work. 

But back in his rooms at Derriby’s 
Baird was in little better mental plight. 
Eileen had telephoned him. She had been 
annoyed; but beneath her annoyance 
he read something else. It was as though 
the annoyance was feigned, a pretense 
behind which she hid something else. 
That something else was jealousy, he 
honestly believed. Jealousy of Fannic 
Holben. And what bothered him was 
that he could not think of words where- 
with to remove the jealousy that would 
not also lead to confession of the truth. 

Eileen—any woman, indeed—would be 
willing to believe that Fannie’s visit and 
threats were due to jealousy at Baird’s 
attentions to Eileen. If this were the 
end of Fannie’s efforts to gain money 
from him, he could take a chance, assure 
Eileen that the girl had misinterpreted 
his attitude, was jealous. That is, if he 
wanted to lie. And he didn’t want to lie— 
not to Eileen. But if he didn’t tell her 
some such story, what would he tell her? 

Why hadn’t he paid Fannie what she 
demanded? But he shook his head. No, 
sir! He’d taken all of that money that he 
intended to take. He was going to begin 
replacing it from his salary now, not make 
further inroads into it. He’d not be black- 
mailed. He’d assured himself of this before, 
and he assured himself of it now. He 
meant it. At least, he thought he meant it. 
Read it 
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HOOD tire margin of mileage 
settles the question of cost 


Why does a man pay $60 for a suit of clothes when 
he might, for $10 less, buy one that would look just 
as well throughout the first season? The $60 suit will 
look presentable for three seasons, while the $50 one 
is likely to be in the discard after two. - 


: The spending of $10 additional to msure a third year 
of wear is considered good common sense by those 
5 who buy wisely. And as with clothes, so with tires. 
The extra first cost of a HOOD Extra Ply is far out- 
¢ distanced by the extra mileage it delivers. 


pet To illustrate: A 34x 4 inch “ standard” tire of a well-known 
*\ make lists at $34.10. Recently adjusted on a basis of 3,500 
’ miles — it may deliver, let us say, 4,500. Contrast this with 
the 8,000 to 10,000 miles which (based on the average tecords 
of last year) you can confidently expect from a HOOD — 
and at an additional first cost of only $12.15. 
At least, 3,500 extra miles for an extra $12.15. And 
yet to some tire buyers that additional amount of 
money looms so large that they fail to look ahead to 


the end of a tire’s service. 


Real cost — cost-per-mile — 1s the only econom- 
ical basis on which to buy tires — price 
divided by miles actually delivered. On that 
basis the “‘ ordinary ” tire mentioned above 
shows a cost of at least $7.58 for each 
1,000 miles run — as against a maximum 


of $5.78 for the HOOD. 


The difference — $1.80 — means a clean 
HOOD saving of $14.40 per tire per 
8,000 miles. Think that over. Then 
ask yourself these questions : 
“Can I afford to sacrifice the 
HOOD margin of mile- 
age? Can [ afford 
to be without 
HOODS?” 


e 


Pat on a Hood to-day 


Forget it for a year 


You can buy the pr 


“The Wha of the Extra Ply.” 


at this sign HOOD TIRE CO., INC. 
. P 25 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN. MASS. 
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That Girl 


(Continued from page 48) 


thoroughly worth while. She has the mak- 
ings of a splendid wife and mother. 
She——” 

“Must never lose her respect for you, 
Masters; that is certain. If you don’t 
mind, I feel a little chilled.” 

They went indoors, and Masters lighted 
his student-lamp. 

“Let me see the book with the marks for 
the examinations,” said Mr. Beach. 

Masters opened the book upon the table, 
found Ruth West’s name, and very “deli- 
cately with his penknife erased the marks 
which Masters had written opposite it 
and under the various heads of the curric- 
ulum. Three only he did not tamper 
with: Punctuality,. 10; tidiness, 10; 
good behavior, 10. It would have been 
impossible to suspect Ruth West of delin- 
quency in any of these three. 

“And now, my dear Masters,” said Mr. 
Beach, “take your pen, fear God, and write 
down the truth.” 

Mr. Masters took the pen in a hand that 
trembled, and began to write in a new and 
duplicate set of figures. Spelling, 4.5; 
history, 5; geography, 5.3, and so forth. 
-When he had finished, the sweat stood in 
great drops on his smooth brow. 

“Tf he hurts a hair of her head,” said 
he, “T’ll kill him.” 

“Oh,” protested Mr. Beach, with a 
pleasurable irony, ‘“hadn’t you better 
skin him alive and break what’s left on 
‘a wheel?” 

“Oh,” cried Mr. Masters, “you know 
what I mean!” 

“T know, or have known, what you 
feel. Life works in circles. Bug West 
depends on Ruth to pass her finals. She 
can’t, and she depends on you to help 
her out of the mess that she is in. You 
can’t, and, in your despair of pity, you 
turn to me. I ask you if you know me 
well enough to trust me.” 

“T do. Of course.” 

“In that case, the child shall not be 
humiliated, whipped, vilified, enslaved, 
and abused. Go ahead with your com- 
mencement exercises as if there was nothing 
unusual in the air. And now be a good 
child and let me practise that new opening 
on you.” 


Easy, Quick Start 
ona Cold Winter's Night 


You may have to wait for the ladies, but you will not 
need to wait for your car to start if your garage is heated 
this winter. 

A heated garage saves the car finish and those costly 
freeze-ups and repair bills that come with cold weather. 
The self regulating WASCO hot water heating system re- 
quires attention only once a day. Any handy man can 
set itup. No expensive steamfitter is required. Costs 
less than street car fare for coal. 

Write for handsomely illustrated catalog that gives endo 


rsements 
written by Users in all parts of the country. rp pg 
fuel economy and automatic temperature regulation of WASCO, 


W. A. ScHteit Merc. Co. INC., 22 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 
g Originators of special heating system for garages. 
WASOO aleo used for heating offices, \ 


stores, cottages etc. 


Some good territory open for 
live distributo: 


Nobody ever heard of a rainy com- 
mencement. They are always broiling 
hot, and on the present occasion, before 
the exercises were well under way, Mr. 
Masters’ starched collar felt like a wet 
bandage. At moments, the confidence 
which he felt in the Reverend Mr. Beach 
calmed him. “Surely,” he thought, “the 
sweet old man of God will find a way out.” 
But at other moments, his eyes, secretly 
roving, came upon the cavernous lanthorn 
face of Bug West, and he shuddered with 
doubt. 

Mr. Beach, for one thing, was having 
an off day. He had spoken lamely, and 
afterward had complained of the heat on 
the platform, and had squeezed into a seat 
between his wife and daughter, who had 
been placed near the open door. 

The prize poem, the prize composition, 
and the valedictory may have seemed very 
long to some, but for the wretched Mr. 
Masters, they occupied but a crumb of 

. time. And that nightmare moment when 
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A Safe Deposit Vault 
for Your Clothes 


le present price of clothing 
places it on a par with 
family treasures. Brother’s uni- 
form — husband’s dress suit — 
Milady’s furs and pretty cloth 
ments! All too precious these 4 
to expose to the ravages moths, 
which live to destroy all winter long 
in warm houses. Put your clothes 
in a safe deposit vault right in your 
own clothes closet. 


WHITE TAR 
GARMENT BAGS 


ake up no extra room. The garment 
hangs on its own han inside 
the White Tar Bag — free from 
wrinkles—easily accessible — ready 
only a short airing— 
Dust, Moth P: 
White Tar Garment Bags ina 
variety of sizes and styles rang- 
ing in price from 50c to $2.00. 


The White Tar Co. 
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read off the ranking of the graduating 
class galloped toward him. 

And, all at once, the moment had come, 
and he was on his feet. He tugged at his 
collar and necktie; they felt like a hang- 
man’s noose. He made a brief announce- 
ment explaining that, in order to graduate, 
it was necessary for the pupil to have an 
average mark for the year of six. 

founders’ medal,’’ he said, “goes 
to Kilmer Beale, with an average of nine 
and three-tenths.” 

Kilmer was not popular, and the ap- 
plause which greeted this announcement 
was not unduly prolonged, even by the 
blushing youth’s family. 

“Anne Bateman is second with a mark 
of nine and one-tenth.” Then he tackled 
the list in alphabetical order: ‘‘Anne 
Baxter, six; Annie Chestlewait, seven; 
Mary Dodge, seven; Eunice Dalrymple, 
seven and three-tenths; Hope Edgerton, 
eight.”” And ever his mind’s eye saw in 
red letters the name which alphabetically 
and in all other ways stood at the very 
bottom of the list: ‘Ruth West, four and 
nine-tenths.” 

And presently the words were in his 
mouth, and as they came out he looked 
at her. Both were the color of ashes. 

There was quite a long silence. Then 
Mr. Masters said, as custom obliged him. 

“We will now all stand and sing the 
doxology.” 

And after that rose a great sound of 
voices and shuffled feet as parents, mixed 
— scholars, began to crowd out of the 
building. 

There was a sudden flurry of excitement 
round the seats occupied by the Rever- 
end Mr. Beach, his wife, and daughter. 
Mrs. Beach had an authoritative, in- 
cisive voice. And she had soon emptied 
the building of those whom either curiosity 
or a genuine wish to be of assistance im- 
pelled to linger. 

“My husband is faint,” she said. Kind- 
ly pass out and let him have all the air 
there is.” 

But as Ruth West was passing, red 
now and choking, Mrs. Beach caught at 
her sleeve. 

“Ruth, my dear,” she commanded, ‘“‘a 
glass of water.” 

The filter stood at the head of the room, 
and by the time Ruth had returned with 
tumbler of water, there remained in the 
big schoolroom only Mr. Masters, the 
sa | Beaches, and Ruth West. 

Mr. Beach drank the tunbler of water 
and made a miraculous recovery 
- “Daughter,” he said, ‘“‘shut the door.” 

Then he got to his feet and stepped 
into the aisle. 

“Masters,” he said, “last night you 
succeeded in giving me the impression 
that your interest in Ruth West was not 
purely platonic. Was I mistaken?” 

““Mistaken?’ Why, no!” The young 
schoolmaster’s face brightened with a sud 
“Why, no; it isn’t,” he re- 
peated. ‘“Ruth——” 

“Tasked you to put yourself in my hands 
—to eigen me. Do you still trust me?” 

“Yes, 

“And sol Ruth, my dear—is what you 
confessed to me this morning still true? 

“Tt will always be true,” she said, and 
her eyes lifted with a wonderful shy sweet- 


ness to those of Caleb Masters. 
Then 


he must once more face the parents and: 


and there, very hurriedly, but 


with supreme faith, the Reverend Mr. 
Beach married them, and his wife and 
daughter were witnesses. 

“And now, my dear,” he said to the 
bride, ‘you neither have to go home nor 
on and on till you drop or something 
happens. Take your husband’s arm and 
go out to your father.” 

Bug West was waiting. He looked like 
some vengeful spirit of the Gothic age 
carved in stone. 

The arm which Masters had crooked, 
so that Ruth could cling to it, straightened, 
and then circled about her waist. 

“Mr. West,” he said simply, “Ruth and 
I have just been married. I will be a good 
son to you, if you will let me.” 

The expression of the long gray-stone 
face did not change. The Reverend Mr. 
Beach bustled up. 

“Tt’s all my doing, Bug,” he said. “And 
if you are going to quarrel with anyone, 
quarrel with me. You know yourself, 
Bug, that when a girl’s in love, she 
can’t be expected to concentrate on 
geography.” 

Bug West spoke then, in a rumbling 
deep voice. 

““Mary graduated first, and she married 
a traveling man. Martha graduated first, 
and she takes in washing. Naomi had the 
highest average—nine and six-tenths— 
ever given in this school, and she works in 
a cotton mill, And here’s Ruth, and she 
turns dunce and marries brains! Well, 
what’s next?” 

Ruth stepped forward and spoke timidly. 

“We thought we’d walk along home 
chines you, father, and get some of my 
t 

OA dunce,” exclaimed Bug West, “and 
married to a schoolmaster!” : 

“Tf they had classes on natural history, 
botany, and how to walk in the woods 
without getting lost,” said the groom, 
“Ruth would take all the first prizes.” 

“And your fainting-fit”—Bud West 
turned upon the Reverend Mr. Beach— 
“was afake. Don’t tell me it wasn’t!” 

“Bug,” said Mr. Beach, “why not turn 
over a new leaf and be nice? You’ve been 
a powerful scholar, but the day must 
come when you vill stand up before the 
Lord and be asked questions, and I should- 
n’t wonder if some of those questions were 
hard to answer.” 

“Oh!” said Bug West, with confirmed 
skepticism, and then, turning to his 
daughter, his face suddenly became illu- 
minated with a crooked smile. “Ruthie,” 
he said, “I’m not as mad as I look. It 
takes brains to catch a teacher.” He 
began to fumble in his inside pocket. 
“There’s been a heap o’ talk about you 
and Caleb Masters, Ruthie. ’Tother day 
I had a real set-to with ‘Bonehead’ Birch. 
He said you and Caleb was stuck on each 
other, and consequently nothing but 
Caleb being struck by lightning could 
prevent you graduating. I says the 
opposite, and we kep’ at it till we was 
betting mad.” 

He produced from his inside pocket an 
important-looking roll of greenbacks. 

“Naturally,” he said, “I was right. 
So take this and fix your house up. Folks” 
—the hospitality of his tone included even 
Miss Beach, whom he detested—‘“ I should- 
n’t wonder if I had the makings of a wed- 
ding-supper down my way, and there’s 
enough hard cider in the cellar to float 


a crowd of lost souls to glory, Shouldn’t. 
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VER since man quit living 


in a cave and began to 
invent conveniences, some- 
body in every age has done 


something noteworthy enough 


tostand outasan achievement. 
Such successes were not 
accidental. 


To-day Kelly-Springfield 
Tires are the favorite equip- 
ment on the best class of motor 
carsin America That’s no 
accident either. 
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COAT or two of Effecto Auto Finishes will make the 
old barge look as alluring as a movie vampire and as 
full o’ pep asa bull pup! Moretruth than poetry in that. 

Listen! The Thomaston Ex- 


not a wax, polish or paint, but an 


press, of December 6th, 1918, a Cc enamel finish that will last longer 


has purchased a Grant touring 
car’? The fact is, the ony thing the doctor 
urchased was a sma, car ot Effecto Auto 
lack Enamei, whicr was applied to his /@ 
Grant car, ip an unheated barn) Why not 
**purchase”* a new (?) cas this way yourself? 


Effecto: Auto Finishes are made nin@ 
enamet colors, Finishing (cieas varnish) and 
‘Top & Seat Dressing It requires but a few 
hours of interesting work, afew do!:ars’ worth 

' of Effecto and 24 to 48 hours for drying, to 
transform the old weather-beater car into a 
reas automobile that you needn’t be ashamed 
of Your friends won’t know tke «ld boat 


Do not be persuaded that there 1s a substi- 
tute for Effecto. Effecto Auto Examel/ is the 
original, genuine, high-luster auto enamel; 
easy-working, self-leveling and quick-drying; 


and waterproofs a:! kinds of tops, 
eatsandupholstery Driesin fifteen minutes 
A can of Effecto Auto Black Ename wil 
save you many dollars, if you keep it handy ir 
the garage for touching ap banged fenders 
and rusty spots 
If you can’t find Effecto Auto Finishes a* 
local paint, hardware or accessory stores, 


Send us $1.70 fora Quart of Black Enamel: 
enough for the average car, which wil’ be 
sent vou transportation charges prepaid 
Color card showing complete line of coors. 
and names of iocal dealers sent on request 
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There Is Nothing Like It in Occult Literature 
the first time in history the Western Wisdom ing concern- 
Life and Being which the Rosicrucians have for cen- 

turies, is here given by an authorized messenger 
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wonder but what we’d better drop round 
by Bonehead Birch’s place and ask him 
to come along. From the way his hand 
shook when he paid up, I reckon he won’t 
‘sleep good to-night ’nless he takes some- 
thing for it.” 

He thrust suddenly his right hand out 
to Caleb Masters. 
~' “Son,” he said, “when I do bet, I don’t 
back brains, and I don’t back looks. I 
back character. You'd ’a’ flunked Ruthie 
if she’d been the Queen o’ Sheba. I’m 
going to tell the folks that she’d ’a’ passed 
with flags flying and bells ringing but for 
the fact that you was stuck on her. You’d 
been called just, and you was so scared 
you’d lose your reputation that you leaned 
over backward. Ruthie, my dear’—he 
opened his long arm to her—“your hus- 
band ain’t treated you right.” 


A new short story by Gouverneur Morris 
will appear in an early issue. 


Why. 
Do They MarryP 


(Continued from page 59) 
on the surface—they don’t count. You 
may not see how it is. But it is so.” 

Joanna would not have been human 
had she not felt an impulse to say, “It’s 
a dubitable compliment to be relegated 
to a background, however sweet.” But 
she throttled the impulse and sat serenely 
silent. Nap continued miserably: 

“Yes; it’s so. Other women may 
fascinate me at times, but there’s no 
woman in the world that can take your 
place, Jannie.” 

“Ts she very pretty?” Joanna, to have 
saved her life, could not have held back 
that one question. 

“Some people consider her the most 
beautiful woman in New York,” he 
answered. 

“T hate her!” The unexpected venom 
of that startled Joanna herself. 

“T hate her, too,” said Nap dully. “TI 
didn’t realize how much till just now. 
The whole thing’s been dragging on me 
for a long time, but I didn’t know how to 
break it off. God, but she’s been an in- 
cubus! Do you know, Jannie, that, in 
a way, I’m almost glad you know at last. 
It’s a relief. I can breathe again. And 
maybe you can help pull me out.” 

The hideous humor, the supreme irony 
contained in his last suggestion was not 
lost on Joanna, but she made no caustic 
comment. She was a wise as well as a 
tolerant woman, wherefore she did not 
make the mistake, in that c:itical hour, 
of pulling down his self-respect altogether. 
By destroying his self-respect, she would 
have reduced him to utter littleness, 
indeed. So, since she, regardless of whether 
he was admirable or unadmirable, loved 
him and wished to keep him, she handled 
his self-esteem with gloves, and actually 
condescended to help him solve this pre- 
posterous dilemma. 

Nap rewarded her with a eulogistic 


“Jannie, if it were not for you, I’d go 
straight to the dogs. You can’t guess what 
you are to me. Anything I am or ever 
will be is due to you. My whole salvation 
is in your hands.” . 

“Well, Nap, since you put the responsir 
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HAMMER THE 


HAMMER 


revolver that can’t go off by accident. Drop it 
throw it, or “‘Hammer the Hammer’’—it won’t go 
off. Just one way to pring an Iver Johnso 


The safety of the Iver Johnson is automatic. ‘No leve: 
no buttons, nothing to remember to do to:make it safe. 
That’s why women are not timid about ee 
Iver Johnson in the home. 


pered piano - wire springs assure ‘permanent 
the perfect barrel speeds the b bullet 


129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San 


“Buy an Iver 
Johnson, 
Have fun; 
gain health; 
save money. 
Iver Johnson 
SUPERIOR 
ROADSTER 
price $50. 
Other models 
$27.50 to $60, 
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The Trade-M 
e Trade-Mark 
that Reflects the Truth 
bi This picture tells the story of Iver Johnson safety. 
The Iver Johnson is known the world over as the 
Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, Western Walnut. 
Three Booklets Free , 
All worth reading. ‘‘A’’—Firearms; ‘‘B’’—Bicycles; ‘“‘C’’-- Motor- 
cycles. Yours free merely for the asking. ae f 
If your dealer cannot supply the Iver Johnson, send us his name we SS 
and address. We will supply you through him. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS | 


“Safety First” in Manicuring 
Feminine fingers everywhere are reaching out for 
the or gy effective and practical manicure, and are 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


< satisfactory. Gives you the refinement of 
ones nails with the assurance of safety. A complete 
Hyglo outfit, shown below, gives over 50 manicures 
and costs only $1.25. Includes: 

HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, which 
keeps your cuticle smooth and firm, without the use of 
the harmful scissors, It removes "all stains and dis- 
colorations. Larger size sold separately at 35c. 
HYGLO Nail Polish, in cake form, gives a quick polish 
and lasting lustre and is waterproof, Sold separately 
at asc and soc, Comesalso in powder form 25c. 
HYGLO Nail Polish Paste (pink), a jar of fine rcuge 
that gives the so desirable pink polish to the nails, 
Sold separately at 35c. 

HYGLO Nail White, In a handy jar; for whitening 
uuder the nails, Sold separately at 35c. 

This complete HYGLO Outfit also contains a flexible 
nail file, emery board, orange stick and cotton. 
HYGLO Mascarinefor stiffening eyelashes and dark- 
ening eyebrows, can be readily washed off with water, 
Complete outfit with brush and mirror, soc; black, 
brown and blonde. 


Trial Hyglo Outfit 


for te cents 
Toenable vou to try HYGLO Nef! 
Polish (Powder) and HYGLO 
Cuticle Remover and Nail! Bleach, 
we will mail you a small outfit, 
focladi: d, orange 
cotton upon receipt of 

2€@ eents in coin or stamps. 
GRAF BROS., Inc. 

(Est. 1873) 

125 West 24th St., N.Y. 


HaroldF .Ritchie& Co., 
Inc., Selling Agents, 


YOU CAN EARN 


opting new subscriptions and taking re- 


for 


day. ne Compan 
10-H, 119 We3t 40th St., "New York 


| 


Tells of the 
and women fn ti 
how you can learn by mail spare 
Send atonce. No obligai ons. 
£.C.A 
ne Build 


Dept. 


Columbus, 0! 


Heavy silver plate, 2inches wide, 

4inch handle. It cannot drip; 

the picture tellg why. Send 25 

e’ve collected h 

rich In charm 


THE HOLMES company 
708 Elmwood PROVIDENCE, R. L 


mother. 
§ could have loved him more, but I doubt it. 
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p bility for your immortal soul on me, I’ll 
8 |try to wear it gracefully.” 


That was the closest to irony Nap 


, |Hoisenton’s wife ever permitted herself to 


venture. Equably, practically, she assented 
to his scheme that they go to California for 
a holiday. Though not expressly defined 
as such, this trip served the double purpose 
of “breaking off” with the beauty addicted 
to expensive lingerie and of celebrating 
Nap’s return to the righteous path. 

But Joanna had to go through another 
Gethsemane before arrangements for the 
long absence could be made. During those 
few weeks, she discovered what many 
women discover in such case—that she is 
the last person. to hear of the intrigue in 
which her husband has been involved. 
Nap’s mother, as given to meddling as a 
coquette is to flirting, as, soon as she 
surmised that “poor Joanna” knew, felt 
free to converse about Nap’s latest esca- 
pade, criticizing and extenuating her way- 
ward but gifted offspring and, in the same 
breath, praising her daughter-in-law for 
her forbearance, and commiserating with 
her. 

Two features of this ordeal wounded 
Joanna particularly. In the first place, 
it hurt her, for some reason, to have Nap’s 
weaknesses, of which she herself was so 
keenly aware, revealed to others, and, 
secondly, she shrank sensitively from pity 
for herself—even from his mother. So, 
when Nap’s mother half took her to 
task—“but you should be firmer-handed 
with him, Joanna; if you made these 
transgressions harder for him, he might 
be afraid to let himself go”— Joanna 
meekly pretended to agree the blame 
might belong partly to her. But it was 
pretense. In her heart, she was convinced 
that antagonism, “scenes"’ would only 
make him sullen and indifferent. Her 
main hold on-him was his grateful sense 
of her tolerance; if she would keep her 
hold on him, she must be tolerant. And she 
must keep her hold on him—for his well- 
being and for her own happiness. 

“T sometimes wonder,” the mother went 
on, “how you’ve been able to put up with 
so much. Of course he’s my son—but 
that doesn’t blind me to his faults.” 

“T fell in love with Nap just as he is, 
Maybe if he’d had no faults, I 


Anyway, I’d hate to risk having him 
changed—because then he wouldn’t be 
Nap, but sonie one else.” 

“Why, Joanna!” gasped the older woman, 
scandali 

“Tt’s the truth,” insisted Joanna. 

“Well, all I can say is, it isn’t natural. 
Everybody says so. Pecple have been 
noticing, you may be sure, and they a// won- 
der how you tolerate it. Of course I admire 
you and am grateful to you, but—” The 


time. lolder woman shook her head, unable to 


find words for this unnaturalness in her 
daughter-in-law. 

So “everybody was noticing,” pitying 
fq \ her! The knowledge brought Joanna a 
new era of suffering. But she had resolved 
no one might ever see her “Jet on,” deter- 
minedly she showed the world her air of 
unruffled serenity. 


The celebratory trip to California was 
a success in every way. Nap was a.model 
of single-hearted devotion. Even when 
a famous Jocal beauty—a lady of con- 


quests, who may have admired his per- 


sonality as much as his genius—besought 
him to paint a portrait, he declared that 
he was on a vacation. To Joanna, he 
confided that she was just a bunch of 
external prettiness—nothing real there, 
worth painting, anyway. Joanna treasured 
a pathetic store of hope from this cata- 
loguing of the conquering belle. 

They stayed in California nearly a year. 
Nap, junior, more of a wonder-child every 
day, thrived magnificently; and there his 
sister, Joanna the Second—little Jo—was 
born. When they returned East, Joanna 
believed herself the happiest wife and 
mother in the world. 


Years passed and brought to Nap 
Hoisenton more than the meed of fame 
his early critics had bespoken for him. 
His distinction, his wealth, and his never- 
failing charm made him sought after by 
all circles. Joanna, who had had more 
to do with his success than anyone but 
himself knew, let him shine alone in his 
limelight. She had . theory that no mar- 
riage is big enough td hold two celebrities, 
anyway. Distinction not only takes up a 
lot of room but it requires a lot of leisure, 
of freedom from petty cares in which to 
shine. She was only the carrier of oil, the 
tender of the lamp, the dark room of rest 
after illumination palled. And she was con- 
tent to be that. 

The one thing that rankled, now and 
then, was the knowlecige that ‘these out- 
siders who adored Nap pitied him for hav- 
ing such a “frump” of a wife. She supposed 
she was a frump, but she couldn’t help 
that. She would have made herself dif- 
ferent if she could. But nature had not 
made her beautiful, and art could not make 
her fashionable; she knew that she could 
not “carry” even the most expensive of 
clothes. And she knew that, though she 
was four years Nap’s junior, she looked 
the older by ten years. 

But she tried to put down these little 
inner rebellions as unworthy. However 
unattractive she might look to others, she 
knew, in her heart, that one thing Nap had 
said to her was true: that she occupied 
a place in his life which could be filled by 
no other woman. She didn’t need him to 
assure her of that—deeply, instinctively, 
for no reason at all but beyond reason, she 
knew it. And she was the mother of his 
children—and such children they were! 
No woman could be the mother of small 
human marvels ‘like these and not feel a 
throbbing surge of content. 

Nap was proud of the children, too— 
inordinately proud. She was almost as 
busy keeping him from spoiling them when 
he was at home as keeping from them any 
sifting inkling of what he was “up to” 
when he was away from home. For Nap, 
despite his parental obligations, despite 
his repeated pledges and his egregious con- 
tritions when he broke them, kept on, 
through the years, being periodically “up 
to” something. Just as sure as he’d “go 
on the wagon,” he’d come home one day 
in a taxi with his hat knocked in, while 
Joanna must caution the children to stay 
away from their “sick” daddy until he got 
well. And, as sure as he’d swear to Joanna 
there would never, never, never again be 
another woman in his life, he’d come to 
her one day, humble and penitent as a 
child, asking her how he might once more 
disentangle himself. 

No wonder onlookers speculated on how 
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The eine of per- 


Proud of His 
Eversharp 


you see Eversharp, you 
know that back of it is a proud 
owner. And Eversharp not only means 
pride of possession; it means pride in 
writing because Eversharp writes right to 
the point, always. 


Eversharp is really unique, combining as 
it does the skill of the jeweler artisan with 
the dexterity of the mechanical craftsman. 
You would scarcely believe that such 
superb writing comfort could be encom- 
passed in so graceful a pencil. 


Eversharp is always sharp — never sharp- 
ened. It carries enough lead for a quarter 
million words. And when the lead supply 
runs out a quarter renews it — enough for 
a quarter million words more — ten 
thousand words one cent! 


Eversharp establishes a new writing 
standard —sure writing, smooth writing, 
easy-to-read-writing. You’re never with- 
out lead and never without a clean-cut 
writing point. ‘That’s why there’s always 
such justifiable pride in Eversharp — not 
forgetting its matchless outer beauty. 


There’s an Eversharp style for all—- for 
sth chain, or iady’s handbag. Prices 
start as low as $1. Get one today for a 
lifetime of pencil pride and wondrous 
writing comfort. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, 

1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bldg., 501 5th Ave., N. Y. 
BERT M. MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., Western Representatives for Eversharp 
Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Rowland @® 
Campbell, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


DEALERS: Write today for catalog and aaa 
proposition on Eversharp and Tempoint 


FEVERSHARP 


ALWAYS SHARP — NEVER SHARPENED 
Right-Hand Mate to the famousTempointPen 
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Cleans nest Bowls Without Scouring 


HE stains, rust marks and incrus- 

tations that you used to scour out 
of your closet bowl with so much 
effort vanish quickly when you use 
Sani- Flush. 


All you have to do is to sprinkle a 
little Sani-Flush into the closet-bowl, 


follow directions on the can and flush. 


That’s all. No scouring or scrub- 
bing or dipping out of water is 
necessary. 


Get a can of Sani-Flush today. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1116 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE 
& CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Ask your dealer at once 


for Sani-Flush. If he is. 


unable to supply you im- 
mediately, send us 25c 
(stamps or coin) for a 
full size can postpaid. 
(Canadian price 35c; 
foreign price 50c.) 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Nv obnoxious springs' 
or pads. 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


a= Air Cushions. Binds and 
taws the broken parts together as you would 
broken limb. No. % 

cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by and 
atents. Catalog and measure blanks “E 
free. Send name and address today 


BROOKS API 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


salves. No lies. Durable, 


(0. . 117A State St.. Marshall, Mich 


nomi 

them ALL. Clears 

3 nights. Never 

eral stores. Write 
Rats and Mice.’”* 


Joanna stood it, no wonder they pitied 
her. They pitied her almost as much as 
they pitied brilliant, magnetic Nap Hoisen- 
ton for being tied to such a dull frump of 
a wife, speculating why he never cut loose 
from her definitely. 


So the years passed. And we come down 
to that June day, sixteen years after their 
marriage, when Nap was a lithe, graceful 
“hoy” of. forty-two and Joanna a deep- 
bosomed, “‘middle-aged” matron of thirty- 
eight, that day the papers head-lined an 
intriguing suit for alienation against the 
well-known painter. 

As we already know, a sudden shower 
broke the sultriness of that afternoon, and 
the professor of biology has already in- 
formed us that Nap Hoisenton came out 
to Harwich on the six-one; but Nap burst 
in on Joanna even more drenched than was 
green-sweatered Delilah’s husband when 
he joined the club-house group. 

Despite many differences in the two 
couples’ respective situations, Joanna’s 
first greeting to her spouse was almost 
identical with that other lady’s salutation 
to her too model husband. 

“Why, Nap, you’re soaked! Surely you 
didn’t walk up in this downpour?” 

“T suppose I did,” he answered dully. 
“Somebody grabbed the only taxi, and I 
had to get home. Have you a 

“Go up and get out of those wet things 
before you start talking. You can——” 

“But I can’t wait! Have you——” 

“Yes; I’ve seen the paper. But there’s 
no need of your bringing on a cold as well 
as a scandal. Go right up.” 

“But, Joanna—” 

ge | won ’t listen till you’ve changed your 
clothes.” 

This little domestic prelude somewhat 
marred the dramatic possibilities of the 
scene. Perhaps Joanna, waiting down- 
stairs in the living-room, was not entirely 
displeased at that. 

However, when Nap reappeared, obedi- 
ently dry, he looked despondent enough 
for the climax of any melodrama. But his 
first remark was commonplace enough. 

“Where are the children?” he asked. 

“Out on a picnic. I’ve been frightfully 
worried about them.” 

“They’re sturdy youngsters,” 
“A wetting won’t hurt them.” 

“Let’s hope not,” said Joanna. 

“Anyway, I suppose they’ve run into 
a house somewhere.” 

“Then let’s hope the evening papers 
haven’t arrived there yet,” said Joanna. 

“Oh, this is ghastly—ghastly!” he burst 
out. Joanna didn’t reply. There was a 
space of silence. Nap broke it, apatheti- 
cally. ‘Well, I suppose this is the end.” 

“The end of what?” she asked. 

“Of everything.” 

“You mean our life together?” She could 
speak quite tranquilly—she had had nearly 
two hours in which to school herself— 
two indescribable hours. Always she 
thought that “next time” it wouldn’t 
be so hard; but repetition didn’t seem to 
lessen the pain. 

He nodded miserably. 

“Don’t talk absurdities, Nap. You 
know I won’t leave you. I married you 
for better or for worse; and if it sometimes 
turns out to be for worse—well—” She left 
the sentence unfinished. 

He tried to speak, failed, tried again. 
All he got out was: 


said Nap. 
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AMELS supply in a lavish way every- 

thing you ever hoped to find in cigarettes! 
Camels are so unique in quality, in flavor, in 
full-bodied-mildness, in refreshing satisfaction 18 cents a package 
that you should not delay your pleasure an ee 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit— or fen packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
then compare them with any cigarette in the strongly recommend thie carton for the 
world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels distinct- 
ive. But,. behind quality is Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. This blend is a revelation to 
cigarette smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is so 
mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are made to 
meet your most exacting demands; that you 
can smoke them liberally without tiring your 
taste! And, know yourself that Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Quality will make you keen for Camels! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston Salem, N. C. “ 
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COMMUNITY PLATE 


The GIRL in the CHAIR: “Tom!” “Guess! One cats with it—" and it's 
AVOICE from the next ROOM: “Yes?” levely—” 
“Oh Toml It's here, and it glitters—” “Your Mouth ?” 
Well? “Silly ! Guess again!” 
“Like the jewels of the Prince “Shade of Sherlock Holmes . ee it 
Siam” must be—” 
“Phew! A positive ! What “Exactly! Jt is. . adorable new 
Teaspoons, $4.00 for Set of Six 
At Your Service far 50 Years 
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of women every. 
with the results obtained by its use. Why nol you? 
SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


1.00. At dealers, 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-453 Grand Bivd. : 
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Sincerely, 
Gloria Swanson*’ 
Gloria Swanson 
ad 
are framed in long, silky. luxuriant EYELASHES and well formed 
EYEBROWS, and these are largely responsible for the deep, soulful wistll 
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is recommended for the over- 
worked—for the anaemic—for all 
who are overwrought or under- 
nourished—for the weak, the tired 
and the convalescent. 


An aid to digestion— 
to be taken at each 
meal and before re- 


tiring. 


Most Grocers 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
St. Louis, U. 8. A. 


» d 4; 
—Is your wife's, husband’s, 
father’s, mother’s, son’s, or 
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TOILET WATER #12° 
FACE POWDER 50: 


IRRESISTIBLE 


MAVIS TALC Special Gise $1.00—MAVIS FACE POWDER Gpecial Size $1.00 
Send 15c to Vivandeu, Times Building, New York, for a generous sample of Mavis Extract 


paris \/]VAU DO| | New York 
) 
PERFUME 315° 
CREAM 50 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
FOR REPRODUCTION 


The Broken Flange 


(Continued foom page 73) 
I'm sick of this town. If you had convinced. 
Besiles, was 


you 


Immy sighed. to New York! The 

dream of her whole lift! She had sacrificed 

indeed. She was like a child about 

. She was going to miss the circus because 

she had promised to go to Sunday-school. 
Life was bitter. 


The blue sky solemnly pledges a day 
exquisitely placid. A little later, another 
sky is there, and all promises are broken. 
The peaple and the cattle are afraid, the 

ts t y 
imes, an off fi fi 
t to fight off the c to force rifts 
— forsunbeams, but it often struggles 

So poor Morty felt a storm coming on. 

skin p the His soul grew 

with terror, made futile effors to 
shake off the tempest. He fled at last. to 
Immy for help, but her nother met him 
day. Caught 

mmy ly today. Ca 

a cold, I guess. I put her tc bed, I'm 
making some cam’mile tea for her now. 
Come round to-morrow, will you? She'll 
be all right then.” | 

“J so.” Morton sighed. “Tell her 
I'm ty sorry. Well, good-day.” 

Morton clumped down the steps, con- 

to run his course. He was hid- 
eously afraid. He wondered what was 
before him. He felt that express-engine 
was a wild a down 
grade sharp curves. mmy was 
sick. The flange of his 


Edith had actually displayed her bar- 
baric equipment to Immy had actually 
assumed that Immy would be interested 
in making copies of the latest styles in— 
“husband-seduction” was all Immy could 
call it. She was marrying Morty to save 
him, not to play the siren with him. And 
now she was bani: even from that sacred 
privilege. 

She resolved that she would save him 
in spite of himself. She would forgive him 
not only this once but the seven times 
seventy Scriptural times. 

And then, a few days later, Morty came 
back—not as a shabby, penitent sinner, but 
as a bridegroom! His poor family had 
foreguessed almost everything else but 


broken. It was too bad. It wasterrible. th 


himself 


ie wanted to get to a safe distance before 
the crash came. 


Webb had heard him tramping up and 
down his room. He seemed to rstand. 
to his brether’s 
— found fir legs 00 weak 
© carry le spilled 
rocking-chair. He tried to rock it to 
door. By the time Webb got there, 
ton was down the stairs. 
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etown to NEA WAY lea ul new of ac- 
to New York wih me. But came back with the news| | 
that Mistoo not to be found] | 
nowheres; some folks said they had saw 
him gitio’ abode the up train 
Webb tried to help his mother through] | 230 @25.00 to 840.00 Per Week 
morning, no Morton appeared. Sees 
Immy came over to say that she was 
better now. She was sorry to have missed 
VII Mesty. Mrs. Clune broke down. 
- “Oh, Immy, I’m afraid he’s broke loose NEW BOOK 
was that one man made them and another § Immy was thunderstruck. There was = 
man reconsidered them. no ielling where he had gone or what he 4 et 
Once in s> often, a mysterious change was doing there. To wait and to wonder, ee , 
came over Morton’s soul. It was as grad- were the only business possible. _- a , 
ual, as subtle, as irresistible, and as com- § Immy went home in a swirl of uncer- : bey 
“g? as the change in the blue sky when, tainty. She was wrung with pity for poor fy Sy 
y imperceptible degrees, it ceases to be Morton and with pe of the irate tenant rth 
an untroubled dome and becomes a murk, of his body. OE a 
cruel, lurid, morose cauldron, with lightning She could not help realizing that he had Serer thee, 
brewing. broken his eaten. And the first of the six ; erys 
months had just byt 
Automatically he released her from ; 
to be for his sake or for hers. fot 
to be re or his or for 
For one thing, she had bought a lot of] 1631 
clothes—for her. And she had piled upa 
little heap of sewing—sensible dresses and 
things; not the unspeakably immoral 
trousseau that certain brides prepare with 
shocking prescience; not such shameless 
; fripperies as her own cousin Edith was 
gathering together against her great entry 
into the sacramental state. 
is. 
What ceuld he do? When a carriage drove up to the Clune’s 
A last ray of reason broke through the curb, Immy was drawn to her window by 
the sound of the wheels. Mrs. Clune 
appeared on her porch, and Webb stood ‘ : 
weakly at the door. 
He brooded. talked to himself, paced They expected to see Morty brought 
the floor, waiked, tried to read, cursed, out by strangers. The strangers debarked 
wrung his hands, knelt in prayer, wrestled first, a woman and a step-ladder of two 
with shadows, then, with a snarl of des- ——— girl. Then Morty. oa 
ration, he set out for the railroad station. - ie seemed almost as dazed as his 
mother was when he presented to her his| He : 
wife and three ready-made children! 
Immy could only wonder who the new- 
comers were. She ee that they were Ki 
relatives come for a visit. 4 
She saw that Morty said something to 
his mother and that she threw up her 
hands in horror. So they must be relatives 
—unless Morty had gone and picked up a 
troupe of poor souls and brought them 
home. The woman might be some unfor- : 
n Morton did not come sup- widew It would 
per and his mother began to worry, Webb be just like Morty to them. = 
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By and by, Immy saw Morty leave the 


lon’, and start down-town. He did not 


so much as glance up at her window. 

She wondered where he could be bound. 
Then she heard his familiar step on her 
side porch. That was odd! He must have 
walked round the block.’ She ran to the 
door to let him in. She expected’ him to 
kiss her, and she would not have dodged 
becatise he was a prodigal returned. 

Morty made no effort to kiss her. He 
asked her if -he might see her a minute. 
As she led him into the parlor, she said: 

“I was wondering why you didn’t wave 


| |F |to me when you left your house, and— 


but—weil, here you are. That’s the main 
thing. I was terribly worried.” 

“Er—yes,” he said, and bolted the sub- 

ect. “I walked round the block because— 
er—I wanted to have a word with you 
without my wife knowing.” 

Immy toppled into a patent rocker and 
nearly performed a back somersault:: She 
was choking with questions. Mort 

explained: 

seYou gota right to hear the facts, Immy, 
as far as I know ’em. I expected to marry 
you, and—well, I don’t know how it 
happened, but when I came.out of the 


§ haze, I found a strange woman. with me in 


a hotel. I stared at her, and she said: 

“ ‘Are you felling better, hubby? You’ve 
been awful sick; you had your poor little 
wifey worried to death.’ 

“And I says, ‘My poor little whattie?’ 

“And she says: ‘Wifey. And the 
children will be here this afternoon. I’ve 
sent for ’em. And the weddin’ certificate— 
I stepped round and got one. We.were 


it’s kind of pretty, ain’t it?’ 
she pokes it at me. I had a horrible 


B |headache and I could hardly read it, 


but I made out that I was joined in holy 
wedlock to Mrs. Floretta Pliney! I nearly 
fainted. She went on, gushing: ‘I’m so 
proud of you, too! You’re so different 
from my first husband; he was no good, 
never could seem to make any money, but 
you told me everything you touched turned 
to gold?’ she says, and I says, ‘Did I?’ and 


' |she says, ‘You certainly did, and from the 


way you spent it,’ says she, ‘you must do 


>) |a lot of touching and turning.’ 


“Then I realized I’d been on one of my 
rich jags. Sometimes I think I’m a billion- 
aire. I guess I must have stopped at the 
bank on the way to the train and drawn 
out all I had before I began the jamboree. 
And now I’ve spent it all and bought a 
widow with three big lummoxes growing 
up. God knows how I'll ever feed ’em! 

“Well, that’s my story, Immy. I can’t 
tell you how sorry I am and how much 
ashamed. You’d ought to have let me 
shoot myself when I wanted to. You’re 
getting punished for doing good. Folks 
seem to get punished more for that than for 
any bad they do. And then you had to go 
and fall sick. I called on you to try to get 
help when I felt this thing coming on, but 
you were not to be seen. So you're to 
blame for everything, you see, Immy. 
But I’ll forgive your crimes of goodness if 
you'll forgive mine, of badness—but I 
don’t suppose you can.” 

It was easy, though, to forgive Morty. 
He gave so many opportunities for prac- 
tise. 

Immy was in the worst of all the whirls 
of her life. She saw how tortured Morty 
was with his irretrievable misfortunes, . 


so flustered we forgot to ask for it. See— © 
in your room? 
“To Morty with love from Immy”’? Ah-ha!?: 
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and she forgot her own injuries. The thing 
that dccurred to her as most likely to con- 
sole Morty--was to tell him that she herself 
had’ played: Webb just as false as Morty 
had played her. But she could not quite 
bring ‘herself to this confession just yet. 
She simply’ said: 
“Don’t worry’ about me, Morty. I'm 

all right. It’s you: that’s to be felt sorry 


for} with this new burden to carry forever. 


Don’t you really love your wife?” 

“T don’t know her hardly.” 

“Does she seem to be a nice woman?” 

“Oh, I haven’t had time to notice. She 
says shé is. She talks a good deal. She 
hasn’t given me time to tell her I’m not 
the rich man she thought I was. She’s in 
for a bad jolt when she learns the truth.” 

“She must be kind of queer to marry 
a strange man in the condition you must 


have bee: 
but—oh, I don’t 


n in.” 
“You’d think so; 
I can’t remember even meeting 


know. 
Immyrocked a long while before she 
achieved a masterpiece of wise advice. 
“Well, what’s done cannot be undone, 
as the Bible says. You’ve got to make 


the best cf it. I’ll call on your wife and. 
see if J can’t get her interested in some-. 


t 

“You're a regular queen, Immy. And 
to think I might have married you! O 
Lord! 
wife—up to my room, the first thing her 


eyes lighted on was your picture. She 


jumped a yard, and she says, 

‘Who’s that?’ 

“And she says: ‘What’s her face doi 
And what’s this writing— 


she says. ‘Just like that. Ah-ha!’ ~SoI 
had to do some quick thinking,” so I says: 
‘Ah-ha nothing! That’ 5 Webb’s girl, and 
she’s going to marry 

“Well, that held her, tas I guess you’ll 
have to go through with it. Wekb’s 
willing enough.” 

Immy’s temper broke under the strain. 
She snapped. 

“When you Clune boys get through 
passing me back and forth from one to 
the other as if I was a jar of mustard, 
just let me know. I’m not going to marry 
Webb just on your say-so, thank you!” 


VIII 
THE next day, being a Sunday, Immy 


‘and her mother and father went to church. 


Mort was there, too. With his new wife— 
very pious-pretending, too. Evidently 
she was determined to save Morty by 
prayer. Let the Lord do it! Immy felt a 
most irreligious desire to te her: “You 
began at least thirty years too late. You 
ought to have reformed his grandmother 
first. 

The pulpit was occupied on this Sab- 
bath by a foreign missionary begging for 
money, clothes, or other contributions. 
Immy hurried home and got out her 
trousseau. She would give that to the 


-naked heathen—and good riddance. 


In the afternoon, while ste was looking 
over the treasures in ‘ he cedar chest, Webb 
Clune called. 

If the good fairies never acted, the world 
would be reduced to despair; if they acted 
all the time, the world would be dismal 


boredom. 


When I took that woman—my. 


‘And I says, ‘Oh, one of the neighboit? 


Co. 
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‘tins, handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors—and 
—that classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect con- 
dition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, 
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O use arguing about it, or 
making chin music in a minor 
key! If you’ve got the jimmy-pipe- 
notion or cigarette rolling ’em 
idea cornered in your smokeappe- 
tite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
Prince Albert! And, you'll sign 
the longest lease you can hook up 
to on about the cheerfulest brand 
of in-and-out-door sport that ever 
did ramble up Broadway or down 
Lost Creek trail! 


Boiled down to regular old 
between-us-man-talk, Prince 
Albert kicks the “pip”’ right 
out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleas- 
ure into the 24-hours-a-day joy’us 
class! Gives smokers more fun to 
the square inch than tney, or you, 


_the astounding fact that Prince. 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


ever dug out of a pipe before! 
Prince Albert makes a pipe or 
cigarette a peace party at both 
ends and the middle! Just hums 
and hums the soothingest sym- 
phony of smoke content that ever 
sifted its happy’ way into a 
man’s system! P. A. is so fra- 
grant, so fascinating in flavor, so 
refreshing ! 


And, you run plumb-fair against 


Albert can’t bite your tongue or - 
parch your throat! Because, our 
exclusive patented process cuts 
out bite and parch! Why, you 
can’t get orders in fast enough te 
try to buy up the supply for a 
long, long spell! 
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The rule-proving exception to the rule 
that good fairies will not work for mankind 
was this time vouchsafed to the neglected 
Immy. Webb began at once: 

“That awful woinan Mort’s married 
drove me out of the house with her yelps. 


| She has just found out that Morty is not 
|a plutocrat. I was in hopes she would 
| throw him overboard, but she announces 


that she’ll stick and make him work. 
So it looks like poor Morty is doomed to 
a life sentence at hard labor. Well, we all 
did out best for him, and now I have to 
leave him to his dear wife to care for. 
For I’m going to New York. I’ve got a 
fine job. It was offered me by a classmate 
in high school who went to New York— 
Otis Sheevers—you know him.” 

Immy nodded, but she was thinking of 
her own bad luck. She had given up Webb 
and New York for Morty, and now Morty 
had gone and tied himself up forever to 
another woman. She wail d, 

“Well, it will be lonely in Carthage with 
you away, Webb.” 

“Not for you,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you’re going with me. You’re 
going to marry me and go to the big town 
with me. We'll see life together.” 

Immy was insulted. 

“Well, you must think I’m crazy, Webb 
Clune! I won’t do any such thing, ard 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“All there is to it is that you will” 
said Webb. “You gave Morty all the chance 
you could, and the poor fellow lost it. 
I’m not going to lose mine. I’m going to 
New York. It’s a dangerous place for a 
single man, and I need company.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Immy; “but you can’t 
count on me.” 

“You’d better come,” said Webb. 
“You'd better not desert me. You fell sick 
when Mort needed you, and you’re not 
going to duck out of saving me. If you 
don’t marry me, I solemnly promise that I’ll 
go to the dogs the minute I get to New 
York.” 

So poor Immy allowed herself to be brow- 
beaten into accepting. After all, there 
was the trousseau all made, and it wouldn’t 
do the heathen much good. 

So Immy was married to Webb in the 
church. Mort’s wife was matron of honor. 
Immy could hardly endure her even for 
so long as the ceremony lasted. 

Webb and she went to New York. To 
her intense disappointment and dismay, 
she found herself hopelessly contented with 
her match. 

Every now and then she hears of some 
new outbreak of Morty’s, and then she 
feels better, for she has a most interesting 
sense of guilt. She thinks that, somehow, 
she has proven derelict to an opportunity 
for self-sacrifice, and that self-sacrifice is 
a woman’s first duty. She ought to have 
married Morty the first day he proposed 
and stayed at home and been miserable 
for life. 

At these times, she revels in a very 
luxury of guilt and calls herself a wicked, 
wicked woman. Webb does not try to rob 
her of this fascinating game of solitaire. He 
somehow realizes that there is probably 
Sw | nothing on earth that so comforts a 
terribly good woman as the feeling that 
she is thoroughly bad. 

The Father of Waters, a two-part story 

by Rupert Hughes, will begin in 
December Cosmopolitan. 
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“‘Superstitious, dearie?” 

“Unlucky. Never knew it to fail.” 

“Not a superstition in my bones, I 
don’t believe in walking under ladders or 
opening an umbrella in the house or sitting 
down with thirteen, but, Lordy, never saw 
the like with you! Thought you’d have 
the hysterics over that little old vanity 
mirror you broke that day out at the races.” 

“Br-r-r! hated it.” 

“Lay easy, dearie. Nothing can touch 
you the way he’s raking in the war-con- 
tracts.” 

“Great—isn’t it?” 

“Play for a country home, dearie. I 
always say real estate and jewelry are some- 
thing in the hand. Look ahead in this 
game, I always say.’’ 

“You ju8t bet I’ve looked ahead.” 

“So have I, but not enough.” 

“Somehow, I never feel afraid. I could 
get a job to-morrow if I had to.” 

“Say, dearie, if it comes to that, with 
twenty pounds off me, there’s not a chorus 
I couldn’t land back in.” 

“T worked once, you know, in Lichtig’s 
import shop.” 

“Fifth Avenue?” 

“Yes. It was in between the Jew and 
Al. Isold two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of gowns the first week.” 

“Sure enough?” 

“*Girl,’ old man Lichtig said to me the 
day. I quit; ‘girl,’ he said, ‘if ever you need 
this job again, come back; it’s waiting.’” 

“Fine chance!” 

“T’ve got the last twenty-five dollars I 
earned pinned away this minute in the 
pocket of the little dark-blue suit I wore 
to work. I paid for that suit with my first 
month’s savings. A little dark-blue Nor- 
folk, Lichtig let me have out of a stock for 
twenty-seven fifty.” 

“Were they giving them away with a 
pound of tea?” 

“Honest, Kitty, it was neat. Little 
white shirt-waist, tan shoes, and one of 
those slick little five-dollar sailors, and 
every cent paid out of my salary. I could 
step into that outfit to-morrow, look the 
part, and land back that job or any other. 
TJ had a way with the trade, even back at 
Finley’s.” 

“Here, hold my jewel-bag, honey; I’m 
going to die of cold-cream suffocation if 
she don’t soon come back and unsmear 
me. 

“Opal beetle in it?” 

“Yes, dearie; but it won’t bite. It’s 
muzzled with my diamond horseshoe.” 

“Nothing doing, Kit. Put it under 
your pillow.” 

“You better watch out. There’s a thir- 
teenth letter in the alphabet; you might 
accidentally use it some day. You’re going 
to have a sweet time to-night, you are!” 

“ Why? ” 

“The boys have engaged Dc Butera to 
come up to the rooms.” 

“You mean the fortune-teller over at the 
Stag Hotel?” 

“She’s not a fortune-teller, you poor ner- 
vous wreck. She’s the highest-priced spirit- 
ualist in the world. Moving tables— 
spooks—woof!” 

“Faugh!” said Hester, rising from her 
couch and feeling about with her little hare 
feet for the daintiest of pink-silk mules. 
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Secrets that Suddenly Made 


Star Salesman 


The Simple Recipe Used by a Man Who Rose from a $26 
Clerkship toa $10,000 Job as Salesman Almost Overnight ; 


By JAMES F. SPENCER. 


N a previous issue of American ae I 

told you how I got my start in selling. I 

related how a friend of mine popped in on me 
one day all dressed up like a “bloomin’ bloated 
millionaire” and told me an amazing story of ups 
and duwns; and how he finally turned to the 
selling game and made good. 

I remember how Joe’s first selling job lasted 
three weeks—his second, six weeks—his third, less 
than two months—and then how he learned the 
secrets of seliing that suddenly 
boosted his earnings to $10,000 


a year. 
I teld how I had been strug- 
gling along for years, making a 
kare living, never getting ahead 
very far, and how it seemed that 
I was up against a stone wall so 
far as any real increase in my 
earnings was concerned, 

Then I explained how Joe’s 
story inspired me to try my 
hand at selling, how I got Joe's 
secret of learning to sell, and 
how I finally jumped to earnings 
of $192.30 per week as against 
$26 a week formerly. 

Right here-I want to mention 
a few of the reasons back of Joe’s 
success and of mine. 

First let me say that any man who is dissatisfied 
with his lot-—who is tired of being held down to a 
salary which can grow only very slowly—who 
wants more “elbow room” for developing his 
natural powers, can do no wiser thing than — 
a lineon the possibilities in selling. No work that 
know of is better paid or more enjoyable. 

Salesmanship is the kind of work that is pro- 
ductive. The man who gets the orders is the man 
who gets the money. er lines of work are what 
are termed “non-productive” and if an employer 
hates to pay for anything, it is for non-productive 
work, E:very time a little increase in salary is 

iven, it simply adds that much to the expense. 

n selling it is different. The salesman gets orders 
and every time he gets an order, it means a profit 
to his firm. 


In salesmanship a man’s value is determined 
absclutely by himself. It does not depend on 
another man’s whim. If the salesman is successful, 
he has got to be paid big money, or some other 
concern will grab him, and.an employer is always 
anxious to keep a star salesman, because star 
salesmen are scarce. 

One of the things that I learned about sales- 
manship was, that as soon as a man knows how to 
sell he can go out and sell anything. He has a 
profession—a trade. The secrets of selling are 
fundamental. The man who can sell hardware or 
groceries, or any of the staple lines, can go out and 
sell stocks and bonds, insurance, real estate, or 
any of the special lines, because the same principles 
that apply in selling groceries also apply in selling 
insurance or anything else. 

The same motives that induce a man to buy one 
thing will induce another man to buy another thing. 
We have got to make certain appeals either to the 
customer's love of profit—to the customer’s van- 
ity—to the customer's desire for comfort, and to 
many other motives. As soon as you have learned 
the human motives and the kind of sales talk that 
impels action, you have learned the fundamental 
secrets of selling. 

The trouble with most salesmen is that they go 
about it blindly. They think a knowledge of mer- 


chandise is about all they need. Yet a number of 
men who have with conéerns all their lives 
are failures at selling, simply because they do not 
know the basic, underlying reasons that produce 
the sales reaction in the customer’s raind. j 

For example. there are certain ways to get an 
audience—certain ways to open a sales talk in 
order to get 2 man’s undivided interest—certain 
ways to make a man eager to know just what your 
story is without seeming to force yourself upon 

im—certain ways to act to get 
a man to act at once instead of 
putting you off—certain ways 
of knowing when to stop talking, 
and certain definite principles - 
of overcoming every possible 
objection that may arise in the 
process of making a sale. 

Many salesmen after years of 
experience learn some of. these 
principles by instinct. Some 
salesmen go along for years and 
never learn these principles. 
The most successful salesmen in 
the country, however, observe 
these principles whether they 
realize it or not. 
ter it is to begin right at the 
start with a full knowledge of 
these rules and principles! That 
is what I did and that is why I was successful 
right from the start. Joe did not do it from the 

inning and was a failure. As soon as he ac- 
quired a knowledge of these selling secrets he © 
a success. 

Joe and I went to headquarters when we wanted 
to learn how to sell. We took the Course in Sales- 
manship issued by the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association, and we have them to thank for our 
success. We might have floundered around for 
ne without getting anywhere if it had ‘not been 

the sales instruction they gave us. The ccurse 
is based on the experience of many of the biggest 
and most highly-paid salesmen in the country and 
is boiled down, classified, and arranged, so that it 
is easy tu understand and easy to get the most out 
of. The course is given entirely by mail, so that 
you can study it in your spare time in your ow” 
home. The free employment division of the Asso- 
ciation is at your disposal in helping you to find a 
position, either as a city or traveling salesman, to 
your liking—they have constantly on file more ap- 
plications for positions than they can possibly fill. 

I suggest that you write to the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association, Dept 3-S, Chicago, Ill, for the same in- 
formation that Joe and I got when we wrote. There never 
was «time in the history of the country that salesmen could 
make as much money as now. People have more money than 
ever before. They are buying more things than ever before, 
and a salesman’s job is easier today than ever before ¢ he 
Rnows how to sell. It is not to write a letter. Just 
mail the coupon below or a post po today. This one move 
may change the whole course of your life. I am making this 
statement in further appreciation fo what the Association 
did for me. Do not put this important matter off, but write 
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your boy balanced 


tive, helpful department. and 
timely of current inter- 


dollars an hour. Where’s my attendant? 
I want an alcohol rub.” 

They did hold séance that night in a fine 
spirit of lark, huddled together in the de- 
luxe sitting-room of one of their suites, and 
little half-hysterical shrieks and much pro- 

miscuous ribaldry under cover of darkness. 


fat and earthy blondness, with a coarse-lace 
waist over pink, and short hands covered 
with turquoise rings of many shapes and 
blues. 

Tables moved. A dead sister ot Wheeler’s 
spoke in thin, high voice. Why is it the 
d ad are always so vocally thin and high? 
A chair tilted itself on hind legs, eliciting 
squeals from the women. Babe spoke 
with a gentleman friend long since passed 
on, and Kitty with a deceased husband, and 
began to cry quite sobbily and _took little 
sips of high-ball quite gulpily. .May Deni- 
son, who was openly defiant, allowed her- 
self to be hypnotized and lay rigid between 
two chairs, and Kitty. went off into ram- 
pant hysteria until Wheeler finally placed 
a hundred-dollar bill over the closed eyes, 
and whether under it, or to the legerdemain 
of madam’s manipulating hands, the tight 
eyes opened, May, amid riots of laughter 
claiming for herself the hundred-dollar bill, 
and Kitty, quite resuscitated, jumping up 
for a table cancan, her yellow hair tumbling, 


them inclined to water. 

All but Hester. She sat off by herself 
in a peacock-colored gown that wrapped 
her body-sauvity as if the fabric were soak- 
ing wet, a band of smoky blue about her 
forehead. Never intoxicated, a slight 
amount of alcohol had a tendency to make 
her morose. 

“What’s the matter, Cleo?” asked 
Wheeler, sitting down beside her and lifting 
her cool fingers one by one, and, by reason 
of some remote analogy that must have 
stirred within him, seeing in her a Nile 
queen. “What’s the matter Cleo; does 
the spook-stuff get your goat?” 

She turned on him eyes that were all 
troubled up like waters suddenly wind- 


blown 

“God!” she said, her fingers, nails in- 
ward, closing about ‘his arm. “Wheeler— 
can—can the—dead—speak?” 
But fleeting as the hours themselves were 
the moods of them all, and the following 
morning there they were, the eight of them, 
light with laughter and caparisoned again 
as to hampers, veils, coats, dogs, off for a 
day’s motoring through the springtime 
countryside. 
“Where to?” shouted Wheeler, twisting 
from where he and Hester sat in the first 
of the cars to call to the two motor-loads 
behind. 
“TI thought Crystal Cave was the spot”— 
from May Denison in the last of the cars, 
winding her head in scarlet veil. 
“Crystal Springs it is, then.” 
“Ts th that through Demopolis? 
Followed a of maps. 
“Sure! Hereitis! See! Granite City. 
Mitchell. Demopolis. Crystal Cave.” 
“Good Lord, Hester, you "re not going 


7 |to spend any time in that dump?” 


“It’s my home town,” she replied coldly. 
“The only relation I had is buried there. 
It’s nothing out of your way to drop me 
on the court-house steps and pick me 
up as you drive back. I’ve been wanting 


to get there ever since we’re down here, 


“T could make tables move, too, at forty. 


Madame De Butera was of a distinctly, 


and her China-blue eyes with the dregs in ° 
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Wanting to stop by your home town you 
haven’t seen in five years isn’t unreason- 
able, is it?” 

He admitted it wasn’t, leaning to kiss 
her. 

‘She turned to him a face, soft, with one 
of:the pouts he usually found irresistible. 

“Honey,” she said, “what do you 
think?” 

“ What? 

“Chris is buying May that chinchilla 
coat I showed you in Meyerbloom’s win- 
dow the day before we left.” 

“The deuce he is!” he said, letting go of 
her hand but hers immediately covering 


“She’s wiring her sister in the ‘Girlie 
Revue’ to go in and buy it for her.” 

“OQutrage—fifteen thousand dollars to 
cover a woman’s back! Look at the 
beautiful scenery, honey! You’re always 
prating about views. Look at those hills 
over there! Great—isn’t it?” 

“T wouldn’t expect it, Wheeler, if it 
wasn’t war-year and you landing one big 
contract after another. I’d hate to see 
May show herself in that chinchilla coat 
when we could beat her to it by a wire. 
I could telegraph Meyerbloom himself. I 
bought tke sable rug of him. Id hate it, 
Wheeler, to see her and Chris beat us to it. 
So would you. What’s fifteen thousand 
when one of your contracts alone runs into 
the hundred thousands? Honey?” 

“Wire,” he said sourly, but not with- 
drawing his hand from hers. 


They left her at the shady court-house 
steps in Demopolis, but with pleasantry 
and gibe. 

“Give my love to the town pump.” 

“Rush the old oaken growler for me.” 

“So long!” she called, eager to be rid of 
them. “Pick me up at six sharp.” 

She walked slowly up High Street. 
Passers-by turned to stare, but otherwise 
she was unrecognized. There was a new 
Five-and-Ten-Cent Store, and Finley 
Brothers had added an ell. High Street 
was paved. She made a foray down into 
the little side street where she had spent 
those queerly remote first seventeen years 
of her life. How dim her aunt seemed! 
The little unpainted frame house was gone. 
There was a lumber-yard on the site. 
Everything seemed to have shrunk. The 
street was narrower and dirtier than she re- 
called it. 

She made one stop, at the house of 
Maggie Simms, a high-school chum. It 
was a frame house, too, and she remembered 
that the front door opened directly into 
the parlor and the side entrance was popu- 
larly used in lieu. But a strange sister-in- 
law opened the side door. Maggie was 
married and living in Cincinnati. Oh, 
fine—a master mechanic, and there were 
twins. She started back toward Finley’s, 
thinking of Gerald, and half-way she 
changed her mind. 

Maggie Simms married and living in 
Cincinnati. Twins! Heigh-ho—what a 
world! The visit was hardly a success. 
At half after five, she was on her way back 
to the court-house steps. Stupid to have 
made it six! 

And then, of course, and quite as you 
would have it, Gerald Fishback came 
along. She recognized his blondness long 
before he saw her. He was bigger and 
more tanned, and, as of old, carried his hat 
in his hand. She noticed that: there were 
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no creases down the front of his trousers, 
but the tweed was good and he gave ofl 
that intangible aroma of well-being. 

She was surprised at the old thrill racing 
over her. Seeing him was like an ex- 
quisite stab of quick steel through the very 
pit of her being.’ She reached out, touch- 


ALA 


¢ 


5S = ing him, before he saw her. 
>I SS “Gerald,” she said, soft and teasingly. 


It was actually as if he had been waiting 
for that touch, because, before he could 
possibly have perceived her, her name was 
on, his lips. 

“Hester!” he said, the blueness of his 
eyes flashing between blinks. ‘Not Hes- 


399 


ter: 


m 


“Yes; Hester,” she said, smiling up at 
him. 
== ee He grasped both her hands, stammering 


for words that wanted to come quicker 


== 
as A than he could articulate. 


“Hester!” he kept repeating. “Hester!” 

“To think you knew me, Gerald!” 

“Know you! I’d know you _blind- 
folded. And how—I—you’re beautiful, 
Hester! I think you’ve grown five years 
younger.” 

“YVou’ve got on, Gerald. You look it.” 

“Ves; I’m general manager now at 
Finley’s.” 

“T’m so glad. Marricd?” 

“Not while there’s a Hester Bevins on 


LAI 


earth.” 
HZ AS She started at her own name. 


uy, 


“How do you know I’m not?” 


“I—I know—” he said, reddening up. 
FS = “Tsn’t there some place we can talk, 


Gerald? I’ve thirty minutes before my 
friends call for me.” 

“¢Thirty minutes?’” 

“Your rooms? Haven’t you rooms or a 


My old standby—Sloan’s Liniment! 


== : == room where we could go and sit down?” 
LWAYS handy, always will- of exposure, thesharp pains of | “Why—why, no, Heater,” he said, still 


ing, always faithful! In the sciatica, the dull aches of lum- 
thirty-eight years we’ve known _ bago, the musclessooften made 
each other, not once have you __ sore by toil and strain, the joint- 
failed tc relieve my rheumatic _ stiffness from over-exertion. 
twinges! And I’ve had many of 
You haven’t faltered, Sloan’s of a rheumatic twinge or pain 
Liniment — not once during the __ or ache, I call on you and you 
many years that have inter- promptly come to my relief! 
vened. You have constantly I’m proud of the fact that we 
helped relieve the after-effects | are known as Old Friends! 


red. “I’d rather you didn’t go there. 
But here. Let’s stop in at the St. James 
Hotel. There’s a parlor.” 

To her surprise, she felt herself color up 
and was pleasantly conscious of her 
finger-tips. 

“You darling!” She smil d up at him. 

They were seated presently in the un- 
aired plush-and-cherry, Nottingham-and- 
Axminster parlor of a small-town hotel. 

“Hester,” he said, “you’re like a vision 
come to earth.” 

“T’m a bad durl,” she said, challenging 
his eyes for what he knew. 

“You're a little saint walked down and 
leaving an empty pedestal] in my dreams.” 

She placed his forefinger over his mouth. 

“Sh-h,” she said. “I’m not a saint, 
Gerald; you know that.” 

“Ves,” he said, with a great deal of 
boyishness in his defiance; “I do know it, 
| Hester, but it is those who have been 

through the fire who come out—new. It 
was your early environment.” 

“My aunt died on the town, Gerald, I 
heard. I could have saved her all that if 
I had only known. She was cheap, aunt 
was. Poorsoul! She never looked ahead.” 

“Tt was your early environment, Hester. 
mot wil I’ve explained that often enough to them 
W-Ransom, 4 here. I’d bank on you, Hester—swear 
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“How wonderful,” she said, “for you to 
feel that way, but——” 

“Hester,” he said, more and more the 
big boy, his knees touching the floor now, 
and his big blond head nearing hers, “I 
don’t care about anything that’s past; I 
only know that, for me, you are the——”’ 

“Gerald,” she said, “for God’s sake!” 

“T’m a two hundred-a-month man now, 
Hester; I want to build you the prettiest, 
the whitest little house in this town. Out 
in the Brierwood section. I’ll make them 
kowtow to you, Hester; I——” 

“Why,” she said slowly, and looking at 
him with a certain sadness, “you couldn’t 
keep me in stockings, Gerald. The gora 
on this hat cost more than one month of 
your salary.” 

“Good God!” he said. 

“You’re a dear, sweet boy just the same; 
but you remember what I told you about 
my crépe-de-Chine soul.” 

“Just the same, I love you best in those 
crispy white shirt-waists you used to wear 
and the little blue suits and sailor-hats. 
You remember that day at Finley’s picnic, 
Hester, that day,dear, that you—you 

“You dear boy!” 

“But it—your mistake—it—it’s all over. 
You work now, don’t you, Hester?” 

Somehow, looking into the blueness of 
his eyes and their entreaty for her affirma- 
tive, she did what you or I might have 
done. She half lied, regretting it while the 
words still smoked on her lips. 

“Why, yes, Gerald; I’ve hcld a fine 
position in Lichtig Brothers, New York 
importers. Those places sometimes pay as 
high as seventy-five a week. But I don’t 
make any bones, Gerald; I’ve not been an 
angel.” 

“The—the Jew, Hester?”—his lips quiv- 
ering with a nausea for the question. 

“T haven’t seen him in four years,” she 
answered truthfully. 

He laid his cheek on her hand. 

“T knew you’d come through. It was 
your environment. I'll marry you to- 
morrow—to-day, Hester; I love you.” 

“You darling boy!” she said, her lips 
back tight against her teeth. “You dar- 
ling, darling boy!” 

“Please, Hester—we’ll forget what has 
been.” 

“Let me go,” she said, rising and pinning 
on her hat; “let me go—or—or I'll cry, 
and—and I don’t want to cry.” 

“Hester,” he called, rushing after her and 
wanting to fold her back into his arms, 
“let me prove my trust—my love——” 

“Don’t! Let me go! Let me go!” 

At slightly after six, the ultra cavalcade 
drew up at the court-house steps, She was 
greeted with the pleasantries and the gibes. 

“Have a good time, sweetness?” asked 
Wheeler, arranging her rugs. 

“Yes,” she s id, lying back and letting 
her lids droop; “but tired—very, very 
tired.” 

At the hotel, she stopped a moment to 
write a telegram before going up for the 
vapor-bath, nap, and massage that were to 
precede dinner. 

“Meyerbloom & Company, Furriers. 
Fifth Avenue, NewYork,” it was addressed. 


This ‘s not a war-story except as it has 
to do with profiteering, parlor-patriots, and 
the return of Gerald Fishback. 

While Hester was living this tale, and 
the chinchilla coat was enveloping her like 
an ineffably tender caress. three hundred 


.telephone in the hall—will you?—and call 
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thousand of her country’s youths were at ' 
strangle-hold across three thousand miles | 
of sea, and on a notorious night when | 
Hester walked, fully dressed in a green 
gown of iridescent fish-scales, into the 
electric fountain of a seaside cabaret, and 
Wheeler had to carry her to her: car 
wrapped in a sable rug, Gerald Fishback 
was lying with his face in Flanders mud, 
and his eye-sockets blackly deep and full 
of shrapnel, and a lung-eating gas-cloud 
— at him across the vast bombarded 
wn. 


Hester read of him one morning, sitting 
up in bed against a mound of lace-over- 
pink pillows, a masseur at the pink soles 
of her feet. It was as if his name cata- 
pulted at her from a column she never 
troubled to read. She remained quite 
still, looking at the name for a full five 
minutes after it had pierced her full con- 
sciousness. Then, suddenly, she swung 
out of bed, tilting over the masseur. 

“Tessie,” she said, evenly enough, 
“that will do. I have to hurry to Long 
Island to a base hospital. Go to that little 


my car.” 

But the visit was not so easy of execu- 
tion. It required two days of red tape and 
official dispensation before she finally 


reached the seaside hospital that, by un-. if 


pleasant coincidence, only a year before 
had been the resort hotel of more than one 
dancing-orgy. 

She thought she would faint when she 
saw him, jerking herself back with a 
straining of all her faculties. The blood 
seemed to drain away from her body, 
leaving her ready to sink, and only the 
watchful and threatening eye of a man 
nurse sustained her. He was sitting up in 
bed, and she would never have recognized 
in him anything of Gerald except for the 
shining Scandinavian quality of his hair. 
His eyes were not bandaged, but their 
sockets were dry and: bare like the beds of 
old lakes long since drained. She had 
only seen the like in eyeless marble busts. 
There were unsuspected cheek-bones, 
pitched now very high in his face, and his 
neck, rising above the army nightshirt, 
seemed cruelly long, possibly from thin- 


ness. 

“ Are you Hester?” whispered the man 
nurse. 

She nodded, her tonsils squeezed to- 
gether in an absolute knot. 

“He called for you all through his de- 
lirium,” he said, and went out. She stood 
at the bedside, trying to keep down the 
screams from her speech when it should 
come. But he was too quick for her. 

“Hester,” he said, feeling out. 

And in their embrace, her agony melted 
to tears that choked and seared, beat and 
scalded her, and all the time it was he who 
held her with rigid arm, whispered to her, 
soothed down the sobs which tore through 
her like the rip of silk, seeming to split 
her being. 

“Now—now. Why, Hester! Now— 
now—now. Sh-h—it will be over in a 
minute. You mustn’t feel badly. Come 
now; is this the way to greet a fellow that’s 
so darn glad to see you that nothing 
matters? Sure I can see you, Hester. 
Plain as day in your little crispy waist. 
Now, now; you'll get used to it in a min- 
ute. Now—now——” 
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pilasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty’’ treatments or 
other artificial means, she can remove the traces 
of age from her countenance. tvery wom 
young or middle aged, who has a single i 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 
which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 


wrinkles ; llows; give 

ers e 

mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow ekine. it 

show | ae daily ve 

will work won- 

ders. Thie in‘ormation ie free to all who aak for it. 

Results Guaranteed 

Write for this Free Rook which tells just what 
to do to bring back the ness to i 


muscles and tissues an 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


Suite 1148 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ilinois 
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believe better buyers than men. My careful 
selection -of Jewelry ‘and Gifts has an appeal to all. You may 
test:my values by ordering direct from this advertisement. Write 
for-my catalog and our friendship by sending you 

; ooFree, a Sterling Silver Thimble, 


No. A-201 Linger Piney 


10K Solid Go *Price $1.00 lo. A-202>-Handy, Pins" 


10K Solid Gold—Price 75 cen‘ 


Bar Pin 
Solid Gold—Price Brice $1.20) 40 


\ Send for free Catalog 


without drugs 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 

you should weigh! Haveagood figure! Be happy! Enjaylifel Bea source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE! As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


y work has grown in favor ecause — are quik, natural and permanent, 
and becouse. it appeals to COMMIN SEN 


No ‘Medicines 


You, can free shleany from such nagzing ailments as 
Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
Thin Bust, "Chest, Lacko Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
k or Arms Nervousness Colds .ssimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritabilit Poor Circulation  Auto-'ntoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame "ack 


Our Soldiers Have Done So —Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come and see me, but sit down and write me ce NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I will send you F REE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints, 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 
women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 8617 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE “JOINTS 


Saving users from 25% to 40% with my 
direct-to-you wholesale factory prices. 


juoting mon- 
weaving 


prices on Kalemazoo es, Fur- 
naces, Kitchen K inets, 


Affords instant relief for bunions and inints hides irregu- 


| larities of foot form. Worn in any 
Cosh or easy | . Over one-half million in use shoe dea er 
for or Write today for specia free trial otter No pay 
State si-e of shoes ani if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bidg., Dept. 61, Milwauzee, Wis. 


ADE- MARK: 
EVERY ROLL 


Can’t! Kili me, Gerald, but don’t ask me 
to stand it!” 

He stroked down the side of her, linger- 

at her cheek. 

“Sh-h, Take your time, dear,”’ he said, 
with the first furry note in his voice. “I 
know it’s hard, but take yourtime. You’ll 
get ~— tome. It’s the shock, that’s all. 
S 

She covered his neck with kisses and 
scalding tears, her compassion for ‘him 
racing through her in chills. 

“T could tear out my eyes, Gerald, and 
give them to you. I cou'd tear out my 
heart and give it to you. I’m bursting of 
pain. Gerald! Gerald!” 

There was no sense of proportion left 
her. She could think only of what her 
own physical suffering might do in pen- 
ance. She would willingly have opened 
the arteries of her heart and bled for him 
on the moment. Her compassion wanted 
to scream. She, who had never sacrificed 
anything, wanted suddenly to bleed at his 
feet, and prayed to do so on the agonized 
crest of the moment. 

“There’s a girl! Why, I’m going to get 
well, Hester, and do what thousands of 


a new, a useful, and a busy life.” 

“Tt’s not fair! It’s not fair!” 

“T’m ready now, except for this old left 
lung. It’s burned a bit, yousee. Gas.” 

“God! God!”. 

“Tt’s pretty bad, I admit. But there’s 
another way of looking at it. There’s a 
glory in being chosen to bear your coun- 
try’s wounds,” 

“Your beautiful eyes! Your blue, beau- 
tiful eyes! O God, what does it all mean? 
Living! Dying! ll the rotters, all the 
rat-eyed ones I know, scot-free and 
Gerald chosen. God, God, where are 
you?” 

“He was never so close to me as now, 
Hester. And with you here, dear, he is 
closer than ever.’ 

“T’ll never leave you, Gerald,” she said, 


; crying down into his sleeve again. “Don’t 
“\|be afraid of the: dark, dear; 


T'll never 
leave you.” 

“Nonsense,” he said, smoothing her hair 
that the hat had fallen away from. 

“Never! Never! I wish I were a mat 
for you to walk on. I want to crawl on 
my hands and knees for you. I’ll never 
leave you, Gerald—never!” 
“My beautiful Hester!” he said unstead- 
ily, and then again, “ Nonsense.” 
But, almost on the moment, the man 
nurse "returned, and she was obliged to 
leave him, but not without throbbing 
promises of the morrow’s return, and then 
there took ‘place, down-stairs in an ante- 
room, a long, a closeted, and very private 
interview with a surgeon and more red 
tape and filing of applications. She was 
so weak from crying that a nurse was 
called finally to help her through the 
corridors to her car. 

Gerald’s left lung was burnt out, and he 
had three, possibly four, weeks to live. 

All the way home, in her tan limousine 


.|with the little yellow curtains, she sat 
|quite upright, away from the upholstery, 


lerying down her uncovered face, but a 
sudden, an exultant determination harden- 
ing in her mind. 


| That night, a strange conversation took 
place in the Riverside Drive apartment. 
‘She sat on Wheeler’s left knee, toying with 
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his platinum chain, a strained, a rather | 


terrible pallor out in her face, but the sobs 
well under her voice, and its modulation 
about normal. She had been talking for 
over two hours, silencing his every inter- 
ruption until he had fallen quite still. 

“And—and that’s all, Wheeler,’ she 
ended up. “I’ve told you everything. 
We were never more than just—friends— 
Gerald and me. You must take my word 
for it, because I swear it before God.” 

“T take your word, Hester,” he said 
huskily. 

“And there he lies, Wheeler, without— 
without any eyes in his head. Just as if 
they’d been burnt out by irons. And he— 
he smiles when he talks. That’s the awful 
part. Smiles like—well, I guess like the 
angel he—he almost is. You see, he says 
it’s a glory to carry the wounds of his 
country. Just think, just think—that boy 
to feel that, the way he lies there!” 

“Poor boy! Poor, poor boy!” 

“Gerald’s like that. So—so full of 
faith. And, Wheeler, he thinks he’s going 
to get well and lead a useful life like they 
teach the blind to dc. He reminds me of 
one of those Greek statues down at the 
Athens Café. You know—broken. That’s 
it; he’s a broken statue.” 

“Poor fellow! Poor fellow! Do some- 
thing for him. Buy the finest fruit in the 
townforhim. Senda case of wine. Two.” 

“J—I think I must be torn to pieces 
inside, Wheeler, the way I’ve cried.” 

“Poor little girl!” 

“Wheeler?” 

“Now, now,” he said; “taking it so to 
heart won’t do no good. It’s rotten, I 
know, but worrying won’t help. Got me 
right upset, too. Come; get it off your 
mind. Let’s take a ride. Doll up; you 
look a bit peaked. Come now, and to- 
morrow we’ll buy out the town for him.” 

“Wheeler?” she said. ‘ Wheeler?” 

“What?” 

“Don’t look, Wheeler; I’ve something 
else to ask of you—something queer.” 

“Now, now,” he said, his voice harden- 
ing but trying to maintain a chiding note; 
“you know what you promised after the 
chinchilla—no more this year until——” 

“No, no; for God’s sake, not that! It’s 
still about Gerald.” 

Well? ” 

“Wheeler, he’s only got four weeks to 
live. Five at the outside.” 

“Now, now, girl; we’ve been all over 
that.” 

“He loves me, Wheeler, Gerald does.” 

“Yes? ”—dryly. 

“Tt would be like doing something de- 
cent—the only decent thing I’ve done in 
all my life, Wheeler, almost like doing 
something for the war, the way these 
women in the pretty white caps have done, 


_and you know we—we haven’t turned a 


finger for it except to—to gain—if I was.to 
—to marry Gerald for those few weeks, 
Wheeler. I know it’s a—rotten sacrifice, 
but I guess that’s the only kind I’m capa- 
ble of making.” 

He sat squat, with his knees spread. 

“You crazy?” he said. : 

“It would mean, Wheeler, his dying 
happy. He doesn’t know it’s all up with 
him. He’d be made happy for the poor 
little rest of his life. He loves me. You 
see, Wheeler, I was his first—his only 
sweetheart. I’m on a pedestal, he says, in 
his dreams. I never told you—but that 
boy was willing to marry me, Wheeler, 


“$100 a Week, Nell! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They've made me Superintendent—and 
| doubled my salary! Now we can have the 
‘comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our 
own home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more 
worrying about the cost of living! 


“The president called me in today and told me. He 
said he picked me for promotion three months ago 
when he learned I was studying at home with the 
International Correspondence Schools. Now my chance 
has come—and thanks to the I. C.S., I’m ready for it!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, pros- 
perous homes because they let the International Corre- 
spondenee Schools prepare them in spare hours for 
bigger work and better pay. You will find them in 
offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, factories, on railroads, 


everywhere. 


Why don’t you study some one 
thing and get ready for a real job, at 
a salary that will give your wife and 
children the things you would like 
them to have? 


You can doit! Pick the position 


you want in the work you like best. . 


and the I. C. S. will prepare you for 
it right in your own home, in your 
spare time—you need not lose a 
day or a dollar from your present 
occupation 

Yes, you can do it! More than 
two million have done it in the last 
twenty-eight years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. 
Without cost, without obligation, 
find out how you can join them, 
Mark and mail this coupon ! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2557, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligatin 
the position, or in the sub t, 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINFER 


Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical an 
Machine Shop Practice 
rati 

as Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 

eer 


Architectural 


Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 


Cert. Pub. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Law 


ENGLISH 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder |Railway Mail Clerk 
Stractural ineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseeror AGRICULTURE French 
ONEMIST Poultry Raising tallen 
Name. 
Present. 
Street 
and No... - 
City. State 
Canadians may send this coupon t . _. 
International Correspondence Schools, Canada 
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An Extra Lamp Where 
You Want It 


‘Two uses from one socket! Extra light 
.. 0F light and appliance from the 
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Room 3 


’ sort of braille system of accountancy—— 
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knowing—some—of the thingsIam. He’s 
always carried round a dream of me, you 
see—no; you wouldn’t see; but I’ve been— 
well, I guess sort of a medallion that won’t 
tarnish in his heart— Wheeler, for the 
boy’s few weeks he has left? Wheeler?” 

“Well, be hanged!” 

“I’m not turning holy, Wheeler. I am 
what Iam. But that boy lying out there 
—I can’t bear it! It wouldn’t make any 
difference with us—afterward. You 
know where you stand with me and for 
always, but it would mean the dying happy 
of a boy who fought for us. Let me marry 
that boy, Wheeler. Let his light go out 
in happiness. Wheeler? Please, Wheeler?” 
He would not meet her eyes. ‘ Wheeler?” 

“Go to it, Hester,” he said, coughing 
about in his throat’ and rising to walk 
away. “Bring him here and give him the 
fat of the land. You can count on me to 
keep gs of the way. Go to it,” he re- 

ted, . 

And so they were married. Hester 
holding his hand beside the hospital cot, 
the man nurse and doctor standing by, and 
the chaplain incanting the immemorial 
words. A bar of sunshine lay across the 
bed, and Gerald pronounced each “I 
will” in a lifted voice that carried to the 
four corners of the little room. She was 
allowed to stay that night past hospital- 
hours, and they talked with the dusk 
flowing over them. 

_“Hester, Hester,” he said, “I should 
have had the strength to hold out against 
your making this terrible sacrifice.” 

“Tt’s the happiest hour of my life,’”’ she 
said, kissing him. 

“T feel well enough to get up now, 
sweetheart.” 

“Gerald, don’t force. You’ve weeks 
ahead before you are ready for that.” 

“But to-morrow, dear, home! In whose 
car are you calling for me to-morrow to 
take me home?” 

“Tn a friend’s, dearest.” 

“Won’t I be crowding up our little apart- 
ment, Describe it again to me, dearest— 
our home.” 

“Tt’s so little, Gerald. Three rooms and 
the littlest babiest kitchen. When you’re 
once up, I’ll teach its every corner to you.” 

Tears seeped through the line where his 
lids had been, and it was almost more than 
she could bear. 

“T’ll make it up to you though, Hester. 
I know I should have been strong enough 
to hold out against your marrying me, but 
I’ll make it up. I’ve a great scheme; a 
_ “Please, Gerald—not now!” 

“Tf only, Hester, I felt easier about the 
finances. Will your savings stand the 
strain? Your staying at home from your 
work this way—and then me——” 

“Gerald dear, I’ve told you so often— 
T’ve saved more than we need. 

“My girl!” 

“My dear, my dear!” she said. 

They moved him with hardly a jar in an 
army ambulance, and with the yellow 
limousine riding alongside to be of possible 
aid, and she had the bed stripped of its 
laces and cool-with linen for him, and he 
sighed out when they placed him on it and 
would not let go her hand. 

“What a feeling of space for so little a 
room!” 

“It’s the open windows, love.” 

He lay back tiredly. 
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“What sweet linen!” 

“T shopped it for you.” 

“You, too—you’re in linen, Hester?” 

“A percale shirt-waist. I shopped it 
for you, too.” 

“Give me your hand,” he said, and 
pressed a string of close kisses into its palm. 

The simplicity of the outrageous subter- 
fuge amazed even her. She held hot- 
house grapes at two dollars a pound to his 
lips, and he ate them through a smile. 

“Naughty, extravagant girl!” he said. 

“T saw them on a fruit-stand for thirty 
cents, and couldn’t resist.” 

“Never mind; I’ll make it up to you.” 

Later, he asked for braille books, turn- 
ing his sightless face toward her as he 
studied, trying to concentrate through ‘the 
pain in his lung. 

“Tf only you wouldn’t insist upon the 
books awhile yet, dear. The doctor says 
it’s too soon.” 

“T feel so strong, Hester, with you near, 
and, besides, I must start the pot boilitig.” 

She kissed down into the high nap of his 
_ hair, softly. 

Evenings, she read to him newspaper 
accounts of his fellow soldiers, and the day 
of the peace, for which he had paid so 
terribly, she rolled his bed, alone, witha 
great tugging and straining, to the open 
window, where the wind from the river 
could blow in against him and steamboat 
whistles shoot up like rockets. 

She was so inexpressibly. glad for the 
peace-day. Somehow, it seemed easier and 
less blackly futile to give him up. 

Of Wheeler, for three running weeks she 
had not a glimpse, and then, one day, he 
sent up a hamper, not a box but an actual 
trunk of roses, and she, in turn, sent them 
up the back way to Kitty’s flat, not want- 
ing even their fragrance released. 

With Kitty, there were little hurried 
confabs each day outside the apartment 
door in the hallway before the elevator- 
shaft. A veil of awe seemed to wrap the 
Drew woman. 

“T can’t get it out of my head, Hester. 
It’s like a fairy-story, and, in another way, 
it’s a scream—Wheeler standing for this.” 

“Sh-h, Kitty His ears are so sensitive.” 

“Quit shushing me every time I open my 
mouth. Poor kid! Let me have a look at 
him. He wouldn’t know.” 

“No! No!” 

“God, if it wasn’t so sad, it would be a 
scream—Wheeler footing the bills!” 

“Oh—you! Oh-—oh—you!” 

“All right, all right; don’t take the 
measles over it. I’m going. Here’s some 
chicken broth I brought down. Ed sent it 
up to me from Sherry’s.” ; 

But Hester poured it into the sink for 
some nameless reason, and brewed some 
fresh from a fowl she tipped the hall-boy a 
dollar to go out and purchase. 

She slept on a cot at the foot of his bed, 
so sensitive to his waking that almost be- 
fore he came up to consciousness, she was 
at his side. All’ day she wore the little 
white shirt-waists, a starchy one fresh each 
morning, and at night scratchy little 
unlacy nightgowns with long sleeves and 
high yokes. He liked to run his’ hand 
along the crispness of the fabric. 

“T love you in cool stuff, Hester. You’re 
so cool yourself, I always think of you in the 
little white waist and blue skirt. You 
remember, dear—Finley’s annual?” 

“TI—I’m going to dress like that for you 
always, Gerald.” - 


The secret of sound, white. 
teeth is a clean mouth 


HE chewing of my Original Pepsin Gum 

by exciting the flow of the salivary 

juices—which are nature’s cleansing 

properties for the teeth—will help to preserve 

and keep in perfect condition the teeth of 
men, women and children. 


In the case of children who nowadays eat 
such a large proportion of soft food, it is” 
absolutely necessary to provide them with — 
some substitute for the harder foods which . 
nature intended should contribute to the 
strengthening and preservation of the teeth. 


Chew my Original Pepsin Gum regularly, 
ten minutes after meals, and you will undoubt- 
edly notice its beneficial effect on your teeth. 
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‘Are you tired again this morning? 
NRESTFUL slumber—zest for neither breakfast nor 
work—nothing but a dreary vision of. a tired day—of 
“I don’t know what’s come over me.” 
The steady grind and shocks of work and worry have 
worn Short of a complete rest, 
a@ scientific -tonic is the one thing urgen 
—and that means Sanatogen. 
For, as Sir Gilbert Parker, the stat elist, 
writes: “Sanatogen bs a true aan feeding , the 
nerves, increasing the energy and giving fresh vigor 
_to the overworked body an 
To this statement of brain-workers 
7 unhesitatingly subscribe, some even going as far 
as Arnold Bennett, the famous writer, who ex- 
claims, “The tonic effect of Sanatogen is simply 
wonderful!” 


In the of such proof can you 
to realize that Sanatogen stands 
aaa to give you real help? 


sizes, = $1.00 up. 
Write today for interesting booklet to 
THE BAUER 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. A 
115 W. 18th St., N.Y. C. 


Hawaiian music. You wilt love it. 
No obligation— abookute y free. 
The Hawaiian institute 
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Beautify One Room| th 


Get one packet of Moore Push-Pins 
(Glass heads and Steel Points and 
one packet of Moore Push-less Hang- 
ers, and rehang every picture in any 
one room of your house. Better than 
tacks or nails. Put the pictures where you 

want them, without fear of injuring wall 
paper, plaster or woodwork. Shorten oe 
wires, so they will not 

ow. 
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“T won’t let you be going-back to work 
for long, sweetheart. I’ve some plans up 
my Sleeve, I have.” 

“Yes! “Yes!” 

But when the end did come, it was with 
as much of a shock as if she had not been 
for days expecting it. The doctor had 
just left, puncturing his arm and squirting 
into his poor tired system a panacea for the 
pain. But he would not react to it, fight- 
ing down the drowsiness. 

“‘Hester,”’ he said suddenly, and a little 
weakly, ‘lean down, sweetheart, and kiss 
me—long—long——” 

She did, and it was with the pressure of 
her lips to his that he died. 


It was about a week after the funeral 
that Wheeler came back. She was on the 
chaise longue that had been dragged out 
into the parlor, in the webbiest of white 
negligées, a little large-eyed, a little sub- 
dued; but sweetening the smile she turned 
toward him by a trick she had of lifting 
the brows. 

“‘Hel-lo Wheeler!” she said, raising her 
cheek to be kissed. 

He trailed his lips, but did not seek her 
mouth, sitting down rather awkwardly and 
in the spread-kneed fashion he had. 

“Well, girl—you all right?” 

“You helped,” she said. 

“Tt gave me a jelt, too. I made over 
twenty-five thousand to the Red Cross on 
the strength of it.” 

“Thank you, Wheeler.” 

“Lord!” he said, rising and rubbing his 
hands tc zether. “ Give us a couple of fingers 
to drink, honey; I’m cotton-mouthed.” 

She reached languidly for a_ blue- 
enameled bell, lying back, with her arms 
dangling and her smile out. Then, as if 
realizing that the occasion must be lifted, 
turned her face to him. 

“Old bummer!” she said, using one of 
her terms of endearment for him and two- 
thirds closing her eyes. Then did he stoop 
and kiss her roundly on the lips. 


For the remainder of this tale, I could 
wish for a pen supernally dipped, or for a 
metaphysician’s plating to my verna , 
or for the linguistic patois of that land off 
somewhere to the west of Life. Or, maybe, 
just a neurologist’s chart of Hester’s nerve- 
history would help. 

In any event, after an evening of musical 
comedy and of gelatinous dancing, Hester 
awoke at four o’clock the next morning out 
of an hour of sound sleep, leaping to her 
knees there in bed like a quick flame, her 
gesture shooting straight up toward the 
jointure of wall and ceiling. 

“Gerald!” she called, her smoky black 
hair floating around her and her arms 
cutting through the room’s blackness, 
“Gerald!” Suddenly the room was not 


‘black. It was light with the Scandinavian 


blondness of Gerald, the head of him 
nebulous there above the pink-satin 
canopy of her dressing-table and, more 
than that, the drained lakes of his sockets 
were deep with eyes. Yes; in all their 
amazing blueness, but queerly sharpened 
to steel points that went through Hester 
and through her as if bayonets were 
ee into her breasts and her breath- 


"i Gerald!” she shrieked, in one more cry 
that curdled the quiet, and sat up in bed, 
trembling and hugging herself, and breath- 
ing in until her lips were drawn shuddering- 
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ly against her teeth like wind-sucked 
window-sh: 
“Gerald!” And then the picture did a 
sort of moving-picture fade-out, and black 
Lottie came running with her. hair gro- 
tesquely greased and flattened to take out 
the kink, and gave her a drink of water 
with the addition of two drops from a 
bottle, and turned on the night-light and 
went back to bed. 
The next morning, Hester carried about 
what she called “a head,” and, since it was 
Wheeler’s day at Rosencranz, remained in 
bed until three o’clock, Kitty curled at the 
foot of it the greater part of the forenoon. 
“It was the rotten night did me up. 
Dreams— Ugh—dreams!” 
““No wonder,” diagnosed Kitty sweetly. 
“Indigestion from having your cake and 
eating it.” 
.. At three, she dressed and called for her 
car, driving down to the Ivy Funeral 
Rooms, a gothic Thanatopsis, set, with one 
of these laughs up her sleeves New Yerk so 
loves to indulge in, right in the heart of the 
city, between an automobile-accessory 
shop and a quick-lunch room. Gerald had 
been buried from there wi h simple flag- 
draped service in the Gothic chapel that 
was protected from the view and roar of the 
elevated trains by suitably stained win- 
dows. There was a check in Hester’s 
purse made out for an amount that cor- 
responded to the statement she had re- 
ceived from the Ivy Funeral Rooms. 
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And right here again, for the sake of your 
elucidation, I could wish at least for the 
neurologist’s chart. At the very door to 
the establishment—with one foot across the 
threshold, in fact—she paused, her face 
tilted toward the corner where wall and 
ceiling met, and at whatever she saw there, 
her eyes dilating widely, and her left hand 
springing to her bosom as if against the 
incision of quick steel. Then, without 
even entering, she rushed back to her car 
again, urging her chauffeur, at the risk of 
every speed-regulation, homeward. 

That was the beginning of purgatorial 
weeks that were soon to tell on Hester. 
They actually brought out a streak of gray 
through her hair, which Lottie promptly 
dyed and worked under into the lower part 
of her coiffure. For herself, Hester would 
have let it remain. 

Whezler was frankly perplexed. God 
knows it was bad enough to be called upon 
to endure streaks of unreasonableness at 
Rosencranz, but Hester wasn’t there to| 
show that side to him if she had it, To be 
pretty frank about it, she was well paid 
not to. Well paid! He’d done his part. 
More than nine out of ten would have 
done. Been made a jay of, if the truth was 
known. She was a Christmas-tree bauble, 
and was expected to throw off holiday 
iridescence. There were limits! 

“You're off your feed, girl. Go off by 
yourself and speed up.” 

“It’s the nights, Gerald. Good God— 
I mean Wheeler! They kill me. I can’t 
sleep. Can’t you get a doctor who will 
give me stronger drops? He doesn’t know 
my case. Nerves, hecallsit. It’s this head. 
Ii only I could get rid of this head!” 

“You women and your nerves and your 
heads! - Are you all alike? Get out and 
get some exercise. Keep down your gaso- 
line bills and it will send your spirits up. 
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of ten years of constant use by hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied women recognizing 
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or neck. After application the skin is left 
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-If not at your dealer’s he can get it for 
you or a jar will be sent you prepaid upon 


There’s such a thing as having it too good.” 
She tried to meet him in lighter vein | 
after that, dressing her most bizarrely, and 
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Huck Runs Away 
It was such a nuisance to have to put ona 
collar for Sunday and black his boots and 
wash his face every single day, to say nothing 
of his ears. Huckleberry Finn had had just 
about all he could stand—so he had to run 
away. 
Let Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
take you by the hand and lead you back. 


End of the Low Price Sale 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 
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of the low price sale on Mark 
Twain. o longer can we 
afford: to make these volumes 
at the low price and little 
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Act nowto get Mark Twain 
at the little price. 
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of 
Mark Twain 
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Not only does this coupon 
bring Mark Twain at the low 
price, but it brings you abso- 
lutely FREE Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 
It. happens that we have a few 
sets of the fine four-volume edi- 
tion on hand—not enough to dis- 
pose of in the usual way. i 
There are only a few—this 
coupon brings you one. Never 
again will you have achance toget 
one except at the full regular price. 
Don’t Throw Away Money 
and Happiness 
Soact now. Get the four sump- 
tuous volumes of Paine’s inspiring 
work entirely free of charge. Get 
the set at the little price. Mail 
the coupon at once. if you wait 
until tomorrow, it may be too 
late. Doit now—this minute. 
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greeting him one night in a batik gown, a 
new process of dyeing that could be flam- 
boyant and narrative in design. This one, 
a long, sinuous robe that enveloped her 
slimness like a flame, beginning down 
around the train in a sullen smoke and 
rushing up to her face in a burst of crimson. 

He thought her so exquisitely rare that 
he was not above the poor, soggy device of 
drinking his dinner-wine from the cup of 
her small-crimson slipper, and she dangled 
on his knee like the dangerous little flame 
she none too subtly purported to be, and 
he spanked her quickly and softly across 
the wrists because she wis too nervous to 
hold the match steadily enough for his 
cigar to take light, and then kissed away 
all the mock sting. 

But the next morning, at the fateful four 
o’clock, and in spite of four sleeping-drops, 
Lottie on the cot at the foot of her bed and 
the night-light burning, she awoke on the 
crest of such a shriek that a stiletto might 
have slit the silence, the end of the sheet 
crammed up and into her mouth, and, ignor- 
ing all of Lottie’s calming, sat up on her 
knees, her streaming eyes on the jointure of 
wall and ceiling, where the open accusing 
ones of Gerald looked down at her. It 
was not that they were terribleeyes. They 
were full of the sweet blue, and clear as 
lakes. It was only that they knew. 
Those eyes knew. They knew! She tried 
the device there at four o’clock in the 
morning of tearing up the still unpaid 
check to the Ivy Funeral Rooms, and then 
she curled up in bed with her hand in the 
negro maid’s, and her face half buried in 


the pillow. 

Baa me, Lottic,” she begged; “help 
me!” 

“Law, pore child! Gettin’ the horrors 
every night thisaway! I’ve been through 


it before with other ladies. But I never 
saw a case of the sober horrors befoh. 
Looks like they’s the worst of all. Go to 
sleep, child. I’se holdin’.” 

You see, Lottie had looked in on life 
where you and I might not. A bird’s-eye 
view may be very, very comprehensive, but 
a domestic-eye view can sometimes be 
very, very close. 

And then, one night, after Hester had 
beat her hauds down into the mattress and 
implored Gerald to close his accusing eyes 
and she had screamed and sobbed up 
against the jointure, she sat up in bed, 
waiting for the first streak of dawn to show 
itself, railing at the pain in her head. 
“God, my head! Rub it, Lottie. My 
head! Myeyes! The back of my neck!” 
The next morning, she did what you 


She up and dressed, sending Lottie to bed 
for a needed rest. Dressed herself in the 
little old blue-serge suit that had been 
hanging in the very back of a closet for 
four years, with a five- and two ten-dollar 
bills pinned into its pocket, and pressed the 
little five-dollar sailor down on the smooth 


|winglike quality of her hair. She looked 


smaller, peculiarly indescribably younger. 
She wrote Wheeler a note, dropping it 
down the mail-chute in the hall, and then 


came back, looking about rather aimlessly - 


probably have been expecting she would do. . 


for something she might want to pack. 
There was nothing; so she went out quite 
bare ana simply, with all her lovely jewels 
in the leather case on the upper shelf of the 
bedroom closet, as she had explained to 
Wheeler in the note. 

That afternoon, she presented herself to 
Lichtig. He was again as you would 
expect—round-bellied, and wore his cigar 
up obliquely from one corner of his mouth. 
He engaged her immediately at an increase 
of five dollars a week, and as she was leav- 
ing with the promise to report at eight- 
thirty the next morning, he pinched her 
cheek, she pulling away angrily. 

“None of that!” 

“My mistake,” he apologized. 

She considered it promiscuous and 
cheap, and you know her aversion for 
cheapness. 

Then she obtained, after a few forays in 
and out of brownstone houses in West 
Forty-fifth street, one of those hall bed- 
rooms so familiar to human-interest 
stories—the iron-bed, wash-stand, and 
slop-jar kind. There was a five-dollar 
advance required. That left her twenty 
dollars. 

She shopped a bit then in an Eighth 
Avenue department store, and, with the 
day well on the wane, took a street-car up 
to the Ivy Funeral Rooms. This time, she 
entered, but the proprietor did not recog- 
nize her until she explained. As you know, 
she looked smaller and younger, and there 
was no tan car at the curb. 

“IT want to pay this off by the week,” 
she said, handing him out the statement 
and a much folded ten-dollar bill. He 
looked at her, surprised. “Ves,” she 
said, her teeth biting off the word in a 
click. 

“Certainly,” he replied, handing her out 
a receipt for the ten. 

“T will pay. five dollars a week here- 
after. 

“That will stretch it out to twenty- 
eight weeks,” he said, still doubtfully. 

“T can’t help it; I must.” 

“Certainly,” he said, “that will be all 
right,” but looking puzzled. 

That night, she slept in the hall bedroom 
in the Eighth Avenue, machine-stitched 
nightgown. She dropped off about mid- 
night, praying not to awaken at four. 
But she did—with a slight start, sitting up 
in bed her eyes on the jointure. 

Gerald’s face was there, and Lis blue 
eyes were open, but the steel points were 
gone. They were smiling eyes. They 
seemed to embrace her, to wash her in their 
fluid. 

All her fear and the pain in her head 
were gone. She sat up, looking at him, 
the tears streaming down over her smile 
and her lips moving. 

Then, sighing out like a child, she lay 
back on the pillow, turned over, and went 
to sleep. 


And this is the story of Hester which so 
insisted to be told. I think she must have 
wanted you to know. And wanted Gerald 
to kncw that you know, and, in the end, I 
rather think she wanted God to know. 


Notice To Susscrrsers—If your copy of Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly on 
the roth of the month, do not assume that it has been lost in transit. Labor-shortage and other 
conditions impede the handling of mail-matter and cause unavoidable delays in trans porta- 
tion. Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s non-arrival on the 1oxh, subscribers are advised 
to wait a few days before writing us, for by that time it will probably be in their hands. 
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CLINGING 
INVISIBLE 


A POWDER that gives your skin 
a clear, velvety Leauty. A 
powder exquisitely soft and fine. 
A powder delicate’y tinted, blending 
so smoothly and evenly. A powder 
fragrant with a_ sweet, alluring 
perfume. That is Face Powder 
Jonteel, perfumed with the costly 
new odor of 26 flowers. You can 
have it either in regular boxes or in 
dainty, convenient compacts. Just 
compare it with the powder you’re 
now using. Sold exclusively at 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


Face Powder Jonteel 50c. Soft, 
clinging, invisible, fragrant, 
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Combination Cream Jonteel, 
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AFTER A CUP 
OF REAL COFFEE : 


When you've finished the nuts and 


raisins—and think again of the coffee’s 
fine aroma—and you pour another. 6 
little cup—then a cigarette’s aroma ei 
tastes the sweetest—and— 
You naturally smoke % 
OMAR 
For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 kinds 4 
of rich Turkish and 6 of ripe domestic leaves, ; ; 
mixed according to our formula for the per- : Ri; 


fect Turkish blend. 

OMAROMAR spells aroma — the 

very name is redolent with aroma. 2 
Aroma makes a cigarette’ 

— They've told you that for years 
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Messing Around in Mexico 
(Continued from page 77) 


arrangement, for when they tire of blood- 
shed, or become finarcially straitened, or 
wear out the rifling in their gun-barrels, 
they may either join their peaceful brethren 
in the Mexican towns, there to rest, pitch 
quoits, and play cowboy pool until the call 
of the wild again summons them to the 
glad, free, careless life of the hills, or they 
may ride boldly north across the border, 
singing their folk-songs and shooting at sign- 
boards, there to mingle with their Arizona 
brethren and to enjoy, so long as suits 
them, the blessings of Uncle Sam’s peace, 
protection, and religious training. 

Seriously, the Yaqui situation in Sonora 
is amazing to anyone who is not used to 
it, and brings home a vivid realization of 
the narrow line dividing social and political 
order from chaos. 

As one rushes through the Yaqui country 
at an average rate of nearly eighteen miles 
an hour, the effects of political ferment and 
social upheaval are apparent. We were 
looking into the latent opportunities of 
Mexico, and we found practically all in- 
dustry in Sonora paralyzed by the condi- 
tions that exist there. It is a state rich 
in resources; not long ago its plains were 
alive with cattle, its valleys were occupied 
by ranches, its mines were yielding work 
and profit to many. ‘To-day, one travels 
miles without seeing a herd of stock; vast 
reaches that were under ditch have grown 
up to brush, and mining, for the most part, 
is carried on in a desultory, furtive sort 
of way. On our train were a number of 
Americans with property interests on this 
coast. They were considerably discour- 
aged, decidedly resentful, and a bit be- 
wildered. 

“We don’t know where we stand,” one 
of them told me. ‘We're neither Mexi- 
cans nor Americans. Under the terms of 
the new Mexican Constitution, we for- 
eigners can’t take title to lands situated 
within the frontier and coastal zones, and 
only by waiver of citizenship nay we 
acquire property in the interior. It comes 
hard to renounce one’s citizenship, and yet 
our own government treats us like outlaws. 

“This west coast is wonderful. We 
came here in time of peace, put in our labor 
and money, brought our families—it was 
our promised land. Then came the revolu- 
tion, and most of us had to get out with 
whatever we could lay our hands on. 
Some few Americans stuck and got through, 
but the rest of us are just beginning to 
come back. We don’t know how long 
we'll be allowed to stay, and the uncer- 
tainty, the insecurity, is getting on our 
nerves. Those of us further south are 
doing fairly well at present, but here in 
Sonora, of course the Indians are in 
charge.” 

“How many Yaquis are there?” I 
inquired. 

“Probably not more than a thousand 
bad ones.” 

“And they have paralyzed the entire 
state?” I was indeed amazed. 

“The greater part of it. The govern- 
ment could clean them up in no time if it 
cared to, but it doesn’t. Why, if a Yaqui 
should run a nail in his foot, the local 
military commander would send regrets 
and hang crape on the barracks door. 
You see, without Yaquis there would be 


no soldiers; no soldiers, no generals; no 
generals, no graft. 
but it is steady, and it pays the same 
wages as a good war. The situation works 


out about like this: When things get too 


quiet, the soldiers round up the peaceful 


Yaquis in some town, deport part of them, 'j 


or possibly shoot a few. Naturally the 
‘broncos’ hear about it and retaliate by 
raiding a ranch or holding up'a train, where- 
upon, there is great excitement and a new 
campaign is started. It’s tough on ranch- 
ers and travelers, but it keeps the soldiers 
out in the open air. Yonder, by the way, 
is an American who went through the last 
outrage. He can tell you quite a story.” 

The man indicated was not averse to 
talking. 

“They killed, about forty passengers 
that day,” my new acquaintance told me. 
“First, they robbed us; then they stripped 
us of our clothes. They were taking me 
out to line me up with some others to be 
shot, but I jumped off the wrong side of 
the platform and made a dash for the 
brush. There was a lot of confusion and 
excitement, and I managed to keep hid out 
until they had cleaned up the train and 
ridden off. Then I climbed into the mail- 
car and got something to cover my naked- 
ness. I came into Empalme that night 
wearing a pair of socks, and two mail- 
sacks—one for a shirt and the other for a 
pair of kills. Two Americans with me 
were killed—one of them while he lay 
wounded and begging for mercy. Cre 
woman managed. to save herself by feigning 
death. The man seated next to her was 
killed at the first volley, but she dipped 
her hand in his blood and smeared herself 
with it. They stripped her dress off her 
without discovering the ruse.” 

“What has been done about it?” 

“Tyone?’” My informant was puzzled. 
“Oh, there was considerable excitement, 
and the troops went out for a while——” 

“Didn’t our government take any ac- 
tion?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Quit your kidding. This is Mexico, 
not Europe. That sort of thing has been 
going on down here for years. Those are 
the chances we have to take, the price we 
Americans pay for trying to make a living 
outside our own border.” 

The so-called “danger-zone” begins at 
Torres and extends south to the Yaqui 
River. At the former point, our train 
took on two armored cars, equipped with 
machine guns and a crew of soldiers clad 
in pajamas. Behind a freight-train, which 
acted as pilot, we continued our journey, 
beguiled, meanwhile, by stories of -blood- 
curdling atrocities calculated to put us 
fully at our ease. 

But it turned out to be a dull trip, and 
we encountered. nothing more dangerous 
than the native cooking which lay in wait 
at every stop. The country was inert, 
dead, but the inhabitants of the scattered 
villages appeared content despite their 
poor circumstances and obvious idleness. 
The countrymen and the boys were as 
dirty as one would expect in the midst of 
poverty, but the women were surprisingly 
clean—a condition that we could not ac- 
count for until we reasoned that they per- 
form the homely household duties. 

In Guaymas, one-gets-an impressive idea 


It’s a poor sort of war, | 


Husband or Lover 
Which Would She Save? 


Brothers they were—yet now, in the bitter 
silence of that bleak midnight, their swords 
clashed in a blind, cold hatred. 

One was her husband—the other she loved. 
Which would she save? ' 

Magnificent beyond all words is this tale— 
gripping, yet lofty —for through its pages 
stalks the figure of an inescapable destiny. 

Fighting— scheming— plotting—mystery— 
love—adventure—all these are in the tale—and 
genius is in the telling—the exquisite genius of 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


He makes it so real that we forget everything 
about us in the joy of it. He is the man whose 
scul wouldn’t grow up for the tiresome things 
of this old world. ft stayed always .young, 
having the most splendid adventures. - He takes 
us with him in his stories; he makes us, too, 
ferret that we have grown up! 

But it was America who first dis- 
covered him—America who’ pro- 
claimed him!’ That was because 
his spirit was the kind to thrill 
every true American—because he 
has put that spirit into his books, 
because they fascinate the gentlest 
woman and the bravest man alike 
and to-day Americans love him | 
best of all. They read him more 
than they ever did before. 
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women who would retain your beauty 
pdhysical ‘loveliness. 


Id You’ Have a 


edge,’’ you’ll find soothing relief for 
your overtaxed muscles in an at-home 
electric massage treatment. The 
*<Star’’ is now on sale in drug, de- 
partment and electrical ‘stores. 


Complete outfit $5. Or we'll ship direct to 
you on receipt of price and your dealer's name. 
Fitzgeraia Mfg. Co., Dept. 
212, Torrington, Conn. 


Would you have a clear, colorful, 
blemish free skin —thick, lustrous, 
healthy hair—a figure of firmness and 
youthful contour? ‘These can be 
if you will spend a few minutes’ time 
‘once or twice a week with The Star 
Electric Massage Vibrator. 
After shopping, motoring or any ex- 
perience that on, your nerves ‘‘on 


VIBRATOR 


For Use in Yur Own “Home 


Electric 
Massage 
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sage Vibrator is one of the aljuncts A you: 


‘| of Mexico’s present state. Here, as else- 


where, one encounters the trail of destruc- 
tion left by the serpent of social unrest. 
For example, let me quote from a pros- 


‘| pectus issued by a large land-development 
~\| company operating near that city—true 
‘| words when they were written not very 
long ago: 


Mexico offers to the settler a delightful cli- 
mate, fertile farms, none better in the world; 


‘.| a rapidly developing country where energy and 


ability reap their just reward; perfect security 


:.,| for person and property; transportation facil- 


“Today I earned fifteen dollars!” 


Can you say that now after a hard day’s work? That is what hundreds: of young 
men all over the United State’ can say, and they earn this money by- representing 
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119 WEST 4oth STREET NEW: YORK 
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ities of the first order. The titles to all land in 
the valley (Yaqui) are clear, and there have nev- 
er been any lawsuits in connection therewith. 
The form and process of transfer of real estate 
in Mexico are much the same as in the United 


‘| States. Small thievery is unknown—property 


interests are safe. Mexican taxes are never 
excessive. Mexican laws are just and equal, 
and are much better administered than in the 
United States. 


Aside ffom the kind words about climate, 


‘the above statements make humorous 


reading these days, and therein lies the 
appalling lesson. 

With the world on seer ations, and the 
price of foodstuffs, even .. in the United 
States, up to a mining-camp level, -no 
region offers a greater example of wasted 
opportunity, of criminal extravagance than 


'« | this west coast of Mexico. 


A marvelous climate, abundant water, a 


‘| soil bursting with every growing ‘thing, 


accessibility to the world’s markets, ample 
labor—all this the west coast has, and yet, 
for the most part, it lies fallow, weed- 


Carranza said, “These 
foreigners must quit making money out of 
Mexico,” and that state of affairs has come 
to pass. 


they have not the. means with which to 


-|reap their own blessings. Nor are con- 


ditions improving to any visible extent, 
and so, while war-shocked peoples are 
bending to the task of increasing the 
earth’s productivity, one of the very rich- 
est of its gardens lies idle. 

Guaymas was a busy town of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants before Madero’s day; 
its shops were stocked; its harbor was 
filled with ships from every land; trains 
were rolling northward heavy with freight; 
a boom had struck the west coast. Lands 
were being colonized; irrigation ditches 
were building; ranches were growing; 
mines were opening. To-day, Guaymas is 
one-third its former size; its shops are 
empty, and its harbor is the same. Many 
of its prominent citizens are in exile; three 
trains a week serve the whole west coast. 
Even religion has been done away with, 
and the churches are closed. 

A citizen of Guaymas, a Mexican gentle- 
man of education, of force, and of surpris- 
ing energy, pointed out ‘to me the hazy 
hills across the bay and said: 

“Yonder I have thousands of acres of the 
richest land in the world, and although I 
can feast my eyes on it from here, I can’t 
get close enough to work it. Over beyond 
those mountains I have a big stock-ranch 
that I haven’t seen for years. Fifteen 
thousand head of my cattle were run off 
or were slaughtered for their hides and 
their carcasses left to rot. It is much the 
same elsewhere, and there are many others 
like me. We need your money and your 


help to bring Mexico back where she was.” 
This man’s plight was due to local con- 


grown, with its farms deserted and its 
| ditches caving in. 


But the Mexicans, too, have’ 
~] .| quit making money out of Mexico, for 
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ditions—to those marauding redskins; but 
further south, outside the Yaqui belt, 
affairs were in little better stead. Ban- 
ditry in this state, loose government in 
that; a Bolshevist land policy resulting in 
idleness, chaos, graft; a general scarcity of 


capital, and, above all, a paralyzing sense 


of uncettainty as to what will happen next 
—that is the impression a casual visitor 
gains of the west coast, and this is the 
part of Mexico least ravaged by strife, 
most blessed with peace and security. 


I do not pretend to speak with authority ° 


on the internal affairs of Mexico. It is a 
large subject, and too many men have pre- 
tended to understand it. But there are 
questions so plain, problems so elemental 
that even a thirty-two-caliber brain can 
grasp them. 

How can that country get back on her 
feet the way she is going? Whence is to 
come the help she 1’. ds, if she continues to 
antagonize those willing to assist her? 
How can we prove to her that we are not 
her enemies? How long will a world 
clamorous for peace, hungry for food, 
bankrupt of raw materials, permit one of 
its richest sections to be trod under the 
feet of rioters? 

Self-determination of peoples, racial 
integrity, experiments in the various 
forms and theories of government—all these 
we Yankees are pledged to respect—and 
it is our wish to respect them. But nature 
demands an equilibrium. Chaos cannot 
continue to exist alongside of order. One 
part of the world will not long consent to 

hungry the while another part fails to 
till its fields or refuses to sell its crops. 
One of the first tasks ahead of our states- 
men, it seems to me, should be an earnest, 
honest effort to aid Mexico to find herself. 
If ever we can be brought to enunciate and 
adhere to a definite foreign policy, I be- 
lieve we can make friends once more with 
the Mexicans and renew the neighborly 
relations that formerly existed, for the sub- 
stantial, thinking men of that country are 
awake to the perils of present tendencies 
and would welcome our cooperation. 


But to go on with this story, such as it 
is. The Par was several days late in 
arriving, and about the time we had given 
her up, she crept into port and, with a 
weak bleat of relief from her police whistle, 
dropped anchor. Then out of her swarmed 
a bunch of bewhiskered beach-combers, 
who fell to reviling the boat, the weather, 
the life of a yachtsman, and each other. 

“She stood on her head all the way down 
the outside and on her tail all the way up 
the gulf,” Salisbury wailed. ‘“She’s not a 
sub chaser; she’s a retriever. We've been 
up for air just three times on the whole 
jaunt, and the compass is out anywhere 
from twelve to eighty degrees. I had to 
take her by the horns and lead her from 
one landmark to another.” 

“Had to pull down the engine and re- 
build it in the middle of a storm,” some one 
said. It was Bill speaking, as we dis- 
covered when we took some sail-cloth and 
paint-remover and rubbed away part of 

is grime. ‘Come along for the rest,’” 
he quoted hollowly, then gave a mirthless 
laugh. “Say! How do the trains run 
out of here?” 

That was Bill’s last burst of merriment; 
thereafter he avoided speech or contact 
with the rest of us. He came up on deck 
every few days, to be sure, and stood out 
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on the back porch of the Par, doubtless 
meditating mutinously upon the life of ease 
he had led in the depths of a destroyer, 
but whenever we discovered him so en- 
gaged, we drove him back into the engine- 
room. 

Another tragedy had marred the south- 
ward trip. “Carrots,” it seemed, could 
not cook. Not even in the slightest could 
he cook. He had practised a deep decep- 
tion upon us—and he took no shame in it. 
On the contrary, he derived a selfish 
pleasure therefrom. 

- “This trip has saved me a lot of money,” 
he declared gratefully, “and I’m glad I 
came. I was thinking about buying a 
yacht some day. Now I don’t want one.” 

“We’ve got to hire a new galley-slave,” 
Crisp declared. “Eddie can’t do every- 
thing.” 

Eddie appeared at that moment, as 
smiling and as cheerful as ever. He was 
dressed in his other overalls and was going 
ashore to mingle with the youth and beauty 
of the town. Gradually it dawned upon 
me: why everybody looked drawn and 
haggard—these men had completely ex- 
hausted themselves by their efforts at 
evading toil, and what few hours they had 
snatched for sleep had been troubled by 
the colored boy as he came and went about 
their tasks. 

The state of Sonora is dry, and the evils 
of unrestrained prohibition were forcibly 
brought home to us while we were loading 
gasoline. The Mexican boatman whom 
we engaged to refill our tanks espied a 
demijohn upon the deck arid, profiting by 
our inattention, undertook to quench a 
thirst of several years’ standing. He 
seized that jug and quaffed deeply, without 
so much as a Spanish, “Here’s how!” But 
his haste betrayed him, for the demijohn 
contained formaldehyde. We used every- 
thing on that bargeman from white of egg 
to the gasoline-pump, but his stomach was 
weak and would retain neither. Whatever 
happens, that Mexican will never be 
haunted by moths, and he should keep 
indefinitely in any climate. As soon as he 
said he was better, we went away from 
there, fearing that he might recover su.- 
ficiently to call for the police. 

We had in mind a mineral deposit across 
the gulf, so thither we betook ourselves, 
hanging like gorillas to such hcoks and 
bolts and projections inside the yacht as 
had not been pulled off on the way down. 
It was an all-night run through a cross-sea, 
but, despite our crazy compass, Salisbury 
hit our destination smack in the eye, and 
we hurriedly got out our fishing-tackle to 


commence prospecting. 


Fishermen thrive upon disappointments. 
A sportsman will travel thousands of miles 
to reach ideal fishing- or hunting-grounds; 
then the better the sport the fewer his 
thrills, and the sooner he tires of it. Some 
of my best trips have resulted in the least 
game, and so with this Mexican expedi- 
tion. Not that we didn’t catch fish—we 
caught too many. That was our trouble; 
we soon found there was no dramatic sus- 
pense to the procedure. Wherever there 
was a rocky shore, there the best fish 
families of the neighborhood were lined up 
waiting for us. A rusty spoon was as tasty 
to their palates as a brand-new nickel- 
plated striker or a hand-painted minnow 
designed to melt in the gills. 

It was March; the water was cold; hence 
not all of the usual varieties were present, 
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and we caught mainly cabrillo—a sort of 
rock-cod that attains any size which 
happens to suit it. The gulf is, in truth, a 
gigantic fish-trap, so placed as to pocket 
every kind of marine life that works up the 
coast, and, outside of salmon-streams, I 
have never seen waters with more fish in 
them, or a region better suited for fishing 
on a commercial scale. Practically all 
varieties are edible, and the supply is inex- 
haustible, but nothing is being done to 
exploit it, and any ambitious effort to do 
so, under present conditions, would almost 
certainly r:esult in failure. Not even 
Mexico’s citizens dare risk any consid- 
erable investment of money or effcrt, 
and, of course, foreign capital is not wel- 
come. 

Nowhere is there a more desolate coast 
than that of Lower Catifornia, that narrow 
seven-hundred-mile Mexican tongue of 
land that extends southward from our 
Calitornia border. Naked headlands rise 
sheer from the sea; the country behind is 
a crumpled, waterless wilderness, hard- 
baked, thirsty, forbidding. But there is a 
lure about it. 

We ran north up the gulf, closely skirting 
the shore, and every foam-girdled reef or 
frowning island challenged us, every bay 
invited us to tarry a while and to explore, 
every winding valley was a road to adven- 
ture. Somewhere, back in those arid re- 
gions, rumor had it, were old roads and 
crumbling ruins, a tribe of big, blond, blue- 
eyed people, descended from a shipwrecked 
crew, the women of which stood six feet 
high. On Angel de la Guarda Island were 
pieces of a high-perched, stone-paved high- 
way, such as the Romans built, and a 
mythical city of round rock houses. In 
Guaymas, we had met an American who 
told us confidentially of finding an ancient 
Spanish mission, in the dust of which lay a 
gigantic bell of solid silver. He was even 
then on his way out to get an acctylene 
torch with which to cut it into ingots. 
And there were the wild men of Tiburon 
beckoning to us. Oh, the salt was in our 
nostrils, and we had never been anything 
except buccaneers! 

We pulled into a curving beach where the 
book told us there was a fresh-water 
lagoon, wild game, and sea-fowl. While 
Elmer got out his stoutest tackle, praying 
that it would soon be broken, the rest of us 
went ashore with our guns. The lagoon 
was there, and dusk found us crouching 
behind improvised blinds on its edge. 

First came the plover and the curlew, 
mewing mournfully, and we limbered up on 
them; then, as the sun hid behind the 
peaks, the ducks began to bore in. They 
came like bullets—widgeon, gadwall, blue- 
bill, sprig—and the darker it grew the 
swifter they came, rocketing out of the 
gloom until we were snap-shooting at 
blurs against a dying sky and marking the 
dead birds by the splash. At our backs 
the sea whispered lazily; now and then, 
through the straining silence, came the 
sound of whales blowing—a vast, hollow, 
whistling echo, like the exhaust of some 
slow-turning engine more mighty than 
man had ever dreamed of. Believe me, it 
Was some evening. 

March is stormy on the gulf. The 
winds pour down its seven-hundred-mile 
length as if they had nothing else to do, 
and a small boat needs skilful handling. 
We were in a bad anchorage, and before 
morning we were (Continued on page 152) 
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berry White Enamel, Luxeberry Wood 
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ven. Send no money. Write letter or postal today. 

len Mfg. Oo., 508 Allen Bidg., Toledo, O. 


Sell Insyde 5 Armor for auto 

tires, old or new and blowouts. 

ble tire mileage. Detai free. American Acces- 
sories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Seen ts—$25 to $50 Weekly selling ag mono- 
gram letters for autos, trunks, etc., easily epplied, 
samples . _American Mondgram Co. Dept. 
East Orange, N. . 

Wide Awake Man to Take Charge of our 
Local Trade. $4 to $5 a day, steady. No i 
required; pay starts at once. Write today. Ameri- 
can Pr Products Co.,1340 American Bldg. Cincineath oO. 


in “Dept. 
Go., Rock Islaad, Ill. 


liveries es guaranteed. "Samples read 
D Co., Dept. 30, Gran 


Rapids, Mich. 


If ron. are makin 
$1.00 = Salesmen’s full size sam ple and get busy. 
ept. E, Beardsley alty Co., 
Rock Pri. 

Agents: Get_a live one; every housewife 
buys; ustless India Fibre Broom. Sells $1.25. 
Big Bs Cambridge Mfg. Co., 549 W. Wash- 

ington, Dept. 10, Chicag 


For 15c we will develop and furnish prints 
8x10 you: 20c to show 4 
r favo 
q iy 
Associated Photo Company, 
Sta. A 13, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


bis first started with a 
little this ‘he cost is so little and the re- 
sults so big. We will ladl full partice- 
lars. Drop us a postal t pmogens an Op- 
portunity diets, 119 W. 40th ‘st., Cosme ork City. 


Mail us 15c with any size film for develop- 
ment and six velvet prints. Or send six negatives any 
size and 15c for six prints. Or send 35c for one 8x10 
mounted enlargement. Prom pe rfect service. Roa- 
noke Photo Finishing Co. ,225 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


G line 2c per ad us the 
Four years practi xclusive 
nty rights. Sell ev: mnotoris’ on by or water. 
“Garbonvoid, Box “‘B,”’ Bradley Beach, N. J. 
Biggest Money-Maker in America. E Want 
100 mer and women quick to take orders for rain- 
coats, raincapes and aprons. Thousands 
ting for you. $2.00 an hour for spore 
time. eg made $597.50 in yi] Nissen $19 4 
three hours. Purviance $207.00 in 


perience or capital requ! § 
information. Gomer Mfe. Co., Dept. C-24, Dayton, O. 
Agents—Immediately Write for Proof of the 
fastest young automobile alty on the market. 
Sure success, big money and a business of your own. 
Continental Auto Supply Co., 
Dept. O, Davenport, Iowa. 


.,5alesmen to Sail Electric Cigar Lighters and 
Salary ission. You carry stock 


News-Writing Pays. Lo] Whitney Course in 
journalism teaches you quickly and thoroughly. 
Prospectus. American Institute of Journa! ism, 
Dept School run by Newspaper Men.” 
Hawley St., Boston, Mass 


Shorthand—The Now Way 
Boyd System. The Wonder of the Age. Learned 
in 30-da in Spare Time. 100 to 150 words a min- 


ute. riters hold World’s Record. Send to-da; 
for Special Offer, Sa Sample Lessons. 

ago Home Study Sch 501 Reaper Block, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


or Comm 


or we ship deck. Drake Mfe. ‘Co., 222 Grand, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Women Make Money Selling Priscilla Fab- 
rics, wv Underwear, spare time. No capital or 
need We cond complete outfits. 
tachories Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Steady Income! 
Handkerchiefs and oods, 

wl yt in each locality. Factory to 
consumer. Big profits, honest goods. Whole or 
are time. COredit given. for for particulars. 

eeport Mfg. Co., 37 Main St., N. 


ees Goods, ete, Big N. 


Lincoln-Jefferson Home otudy 
in College. Theological, Law, Music. Business and 
Graduate schools. Usual degrees granted. Lock 
Box 239 J, Chicago 


Paragon Shor 


in 7. day 


Practice brings practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. Write 

ay for proof an fee. Paragon Institute, 51 
Coliseum PI., New Orleans, La. 


Learn Spanish Easily at Home or Here. Estab- 

We teach you quickly to read, 
correctly Commercial transiati 

aki Studios of Spanish. 180 Broadway, N. Y. O. 


Make $2 an nour taking aia for Goodyear 
fast-selling We del raincoats. Profits in 
advance. deliver and collect. Sample coat 
free. Write for terri 


“Goodyear M. g. Co., 

205 Goodyear, Fin. City, Missouri 

Man in each town to refinish chandeliers, 
brass beds, automobiles by new method. $10 pm nd 
without capital or — particulars and 
proofs. G , Ave. G., Decatur, Ill. 

Age:1ts—Our Sonn and Toilet Artfcle Plan 
is a Wonder. Get our Free Sample Case Offer. 
Ho-Ro-Co., 184 Locust, 


uis, Mo. 
Cut Your Coal Bills! Let us Show You the 
PERSONAL “Evidence.” ur ‘money bi ack if you're 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken, Diamonds. Watches, old gold, silver, 
latinum, magneto points, false teeth in ay f shape. 
e send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. New Sa of bargains in new 
eg sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899, 
432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Be a Winner! Gain Success and Power! 
Interesting Personality sketch = studygram on 


ry it; 
noc satisfied. —Fair isn’ St? Others it, not 
you? What about your neighbors? You ca 
ency for your county. ‘‘ Koaline,”’ Box 
radley Beach, N. J. 


Wheater you are = gre not a salesman 17 
a 


handling our $5 to $15 yearly rm Acrident 
and ing ou pomieies $2,000 to $7,500 benefit with 
$12.50 to weekly Both sexes, 16 
to 70 y ny occupation, insurable at same low 

cost. Gentification ertificates tes in Leather Wallet 
with each policy. gommissions con- 
tinuous renewal agreement. 2 Million H. B. 
Meininger, Manager, 308 Walnut St. ‘Philadelphic; 


Agents Wanted At 


Washing Compound; 300% 
Profit; Enormous Repeater. 
Own Your Own Business. 


Y 
Astounds and delights maret woman who uses it. 
et. proposi- 
terri- 
No license 
boost 


a for general agents 


Wonde 
. You cannot fail to make 
ig Hurry, this chance. 
Send for FREE sam ple . Better still, 
send $1 for 10 ful My packages and samples 
sent by prepaid parce You will make 
100% _ profit on ‘erri 


going gfast. Get busy at cn 
esk 305, 1312-1314 E. Gist, Chi 


Get our plan for mon 
han 


Make and Sell Your Own Goods. Formulas 
by Expert C! _——. Manufacturing Processes and 
le Secrets. Agents Wanted. Catalog. 
Robert Washington, D. C. 


eee or Travelling. Experience 
Send for list of openings and full par- 
pare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2, 500 to $10,000:a year. 
service rendered Members. Natl. 
Tr. Assn., Dept. 124 S., Chicago, IIl. 

Sales Agents wanted in every county to give 
all or spare time. ‘ositions worth $750 to $1, 500 
a. We train the inexperienced. Novelty Cut- 
ery Co., 7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

Agents: New 2 in 1 Reversi bee 
——-. ae side rich tan dress coat, other side 
storm Two coats for the price of one. 
Saves $20. guaranteed waterproof or 
money back. Commission paid same day you take 

ers. No capital requ . Sample furnished. 
Great seller. Real money for agente Parker Mfg. 
Co., 418 Rue St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Make Next Saturday—Agents—Salesmen 

ict Speoderat new invention selli: 
like Sel So 
it’s us 7 Officials of Ford Motor Co. | 
bucking. Put on quick—no tools or 
to bore. satisfaction. isten: 
ister, 


quick—-sell 10 12 a day easy. Meal 
sold four first 918 $12. Helton 
wi 


makes over $300 ev: e, W. Va., $55 a 
week spare time only. Hu write for details 
and exclusive Perrin Company, 


A 
Blidg., Detroit, “Mich. 


grade Rain, Auto. a and 


irect to wearers. Fine 
Make $1,000 Monthly. Whitehead 
one day; Sunderland, $90 in two weeks; Bath Rubs 
in ten minutes— selling Robinson Folding Bath Tubs 
Greatest invention of age. Self filling—self 


ing. City water and unnecessal 
full size bath in ony tes Guaran ‘10 years. 
Thousands of enthus! astic ui users. 70% of homes with- 
out Big for agents. Hun 


Mfg.Co., 

Class Agents wanted ‘to sell subscrip- 
tions for Cosmopolitan and five other great 
zines. For full particulars write to In bornetional 
Magazine Compan 7S Department No. 6, 119 West 
40th Street, New 

Mr. Gallagher Made $336.00 in One Week 
selling guaranteed col Sells for $25. 
Used business . Sayers 
Mfg. 2867 Sheffield “Ave., Til. 


ina buciness of own, 
selling guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from mills. No capital or experience bw many 
representatives make $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
oe our trict manager—get others working 
you. Write for detail to Malloch Knitting. 
pains, 1911 Grant St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


—— ier Living for 10c and birthdate. Th ey- 
Co., D-16 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Are You Self-Conscious, embarrassed in 
company, lacking in pe ed These troubles 
a Ad Desk 6, Veritas Mental System, 

Broadway, New York. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


Age ents—$30 to $100 a week. Free samples 
Gold Sign Letters for Stores and —_ Windows. 
Anyone can put on. Liberal offer to penere 

Metallic Letter Co., 431 P—N. Clark, Ch cago. 


Agents. Quick Seller, big profits. Flower 
coining money for hustlers. New Stuff. Tre- 
mendous, demand. Catalog Mission Bead 


Co., 9 R, W. Pico, Los Angeles, Cal. 


“‘Modern”’ Duplicator—A Business Getter. 


on 50 = we. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, type- 

30. days You need one. Booklet Free. 
urkin & Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cose is not mere stove polish but a 
rust killer and preventive. bout 
it. Profits big and fast. 


Write at once. Superior Laboratories rand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Sell This New Auto Wonder: Biyere-Cheth 
solves blurred windshield danger; one rub, eats’ 
glass stays clear 24 hours; ra Se tat 

railways—same magic results agents sold 3 
first month. Security Mfe. Co., Dept. 169,Toledo, 0. 


the Nibco Sanita 


Floor Mo 
Big Line. 
lin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Cla; 


Wi in al Pro ion. norm 
os muc as 18c on sale. B. Thayer, out ton H, 


Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents $60 a week. New kerosene burner. 
Makes any stove a gas gee Burns 


Cite it. Low B 
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Posh 
-you-in-these - columns: AG 
i] tte 
REAL ESTATE 
tria 
Sal 
Vv 
500 
Once to Take Orders and Sell 
Mitchell's Marvel 
‘ Our compound is nature's mightiest cleanser. Con- 
e esco Malt -an ops for home use. 
cago. 
ing automobiles 
Sell Besco Malt & Hops for home use. Every- Ogramm: . 
$2500 a year profit for four average orders a day. 
No delivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. 
| 
Huge Profits 
Brushes. Auto Washers. Brown Beauty Adjustable 
ther specialties. 
— ilver-Chamber- 
ig profits. Easy sales. ie 
Burner Co., 4318 North 8t., 


ome 


OCF 


ae 
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@PPORTUNITY ADLETS 


AGENTS ‘AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Continued 


New Carburetor for Ford Cars. Simple, not 
a part. installed in thirty minutes, 
— mileage and start in zero 
eating or 15 days free 
trial. Our St. Louis man id 2000 in 8 months. 
Salt Lake City man made $1200 a AEA, Write, 

Carburetor Oo. 


-& J. 
503 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


while you “learn 


HIGH GRADE HELP 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


Learn the Lando. Busia Uncrowded@ 
inexp' 3 to master. “Earn 

Diploma Awarded. American 

Landscape School, 11- * Newark, N. Y. 


Good Wages for Home Work. We need you 
to make socks on the fast easil es Auto Knit- 
ter. ce: immaterial. 
pear y no canvassing. Yarn Particu- 

lars 2c stamp. Dept. 400-M. Auto Knitter Co., 
York 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Back issues of and other Meg. 
lied. ‘Exchange, 1 


azines supp 
Mountfort St., Boston, Mass. 


Theosophy—Solves the Leaner Dy of life. Free 
booklets on fe Death, Thought 
Power and Human Des heosop! hical Soci ety, 
Publicity Dept. 7, Petting pro 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertise—5c a word in entire list of 50 
$1 per word in 1200 country 
word in 100: Sunday papers. 

Sope Classifi Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


We Start You in Business 
; men and women, oppe 
earn handsome income opera 
Osi Candy Factories 
free. illyer-Ragsdale Go., Orange, 
Make $125 to $375 weekly en: a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers places. 
Work when and where The big accurate 
thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 14 
oe selling advertis spaces which net you 3125 
immediately and yearly renewal profits of $170. 
The Giant’s handsome copper frame with its swing- 
ing glass front measures 6 ft. x 18’’x2”. Is 


erected and resists weather for years. Write for 
booklet. anWinslow Cabot Company. 91-2 Congress 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Inventors! 


og aa yourselves. Record idea before 
anyone ttorneys. Paul C. ein, 
py ng. Reg. Pat. Att'y, 21 Park Row, NewYork 


Manager Wanted old established 
Chicago Concern. We furnish full stock of pisely: 
le 


earns. 
ork be in No 
ment. or weve lence necessary. f y 
are a hustler aa want an Opportunity to vaio 
$5,000 or more.a year, we want you, and will pay 
today ‘Manager Depts 
anager , 8. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


moe a Sata ess of Your Own and Earn 


spare ti 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or paodel for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highes' t References. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


ents. Write for Free Illustrated Patent 


est references. mpt 
Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Prompt personal efficient service by 
an attorney-at-law skilled in all branches of Pat- 
ent pecases. Over 12 years actual experience, full 


imen—women—18 up. 
ain and outside positions. 
itions now open. 


0 for list 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Weddin: announcements, etc., 
v 


cards, 7. 
ngraving Co., | Ste Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


on 100, no samples 10c 

ticulars free. Artint, , Station A, Brookiyn,N.Y. 


Wanted—5 bright Ladies -to Travel, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 ner week. 
Railroad fare paid. parte at once. Goocrich Drug 
Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Nebr. 

Your O correspondence 


courses, .saved. Write 
Educational. Bureau, Victor, 

Government Civil: pay from 
$1000 to $2000 yearly. Mail, ee 
Customs, Internal Revenue, wand other 

pare under a former Service 
Examiner. ooklet free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box etre Rochester, N. Y. 
“Write news items and short roy for Lg 4 
in spare time. Copyright book 
R Syndicate 
428 St. Louis, 
_Fhotoplays santed by 48 $10 to $500 
for plots. No correspondence a or 
ence needed; details to Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louie. 

PR A Traffic Inspectors; $110.00 a month 

id expenses: Travel if desired; Unlimited 
ment. No age limit. Three months 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare for permanen' 
ion. Write us for booklet: CM1 8 Standard 

jusiness Training “Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Are You Ambitivus fur better p.y sho. ter 
hours, easier work, etc.? 


gate. Just send nam: , an 
2005 for free information and Raves. Earl Hopkins, 
Washin, ngton, D. C. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Free to wonderful little book BO 


money-mak estions, ideas; the A 
of successful tory and ovie 
Authors’ Dept. 72, Auburn, 


tories, Poems, Wanted for 
publieation, ¢ Good id bring big money. Submit 


Literary Bureau, 150 Hannibal, Mo. 


Accepeance Not E 
Offer. H., New York 145 
We Beth New York Oi ity 
“Write news items and short stories for — 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans 
Report ng 
005 St. Louis. 

Photoplays wanted $10 to 
$500 each paid for Wo course 
or experience n ails free to beginners. Sell 
your ide: ideas. 324 St. lan Mo. 

“Write Photo-Piays, Earn Big Money in Spare 
time. $30 course conde: to complete treatise. 
All you need, sample scenario, list buy =e. etc. Free 
details. Rex Pub., Box 278, L-35. icago. 


Your Story Ma ay Bring Beal Mena ad it shes 

ve criticism 

invited. Leura D. wiles, 
025 C Longacre Ridg.. N. Y. 


magaz e. 'yped - 
written MSS. “acceptable. MSS. to Woman's 
National Magazine, Desk 850, Washington, D. OC. 


POULTRY BELGIAN HARES 


Broker MSS 


Su t of N 


etc. 
interested in A hospital tion here. 
Cent.Reg.for Nurses,” anywhere. ,Chicago. 


1600 y Pleasan‘ 
positions free. Wri ite e immediatel 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K-14, Rochester - 


Women—Here’s Your Opportunity tobecome 
our exclusive local re; mtative, and make 
cash profits, selling sty ish “‘National"’ dress-goods, 
wash-fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. Splendid sample 
outfit brings ‘quick, profitable orders. No experience 
needed. Sp*re-time work means a steady income for 

ou. Write for Dies 

ress Goods Co., No. 53 Beach St., 


Become expert dress designers. Earn $125 
nae. Design your own gowns. Save half dress- 
ers’ bills. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
meen Franklin Institute, Dept K-863, Rochester,N.Y. 


THINGS TO EAT 


Send me $2. = § I will send you by prepaid Exp. 
to any point E. of Miss. poagtipd a carton of 45 or more 
juicy oranges, or a carton of 16 or more de- 
licious grape e fruit. at same price. 3 cartons either for 
50. his is h grad 


iss. ersons 
= for nace pe age rates. ‘Add 60c to order and receive 


es by 
pre paid mail about Jan. 1st, 


acked in Spanish Moss. 
. Voorhees, Box 405. So. Lake Weir, Fla. 


Chocolates, Assorted, pound box 
$1. py ured. Best you ever 
tasted at ong La ad. or the “yh with our compliments. - 
Cheri, Inc., 142 So. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


JEWELRY 


Highest en for Diamonds, 

Bonds, Old Go poo. ote ppm Square deal. 

at once. ed at our expense if our 

offer is is refused. Send now. mail or express. 
hen, 

1229 12th St., Washington, D. O. 


Cash paid for old id gold, silver, duplicate wed- 

cash goods =e receiv 

ments for 15 days. Ord cash is uns: atisfactory, will 


return our y expense. 
- Loeb, Jeweler and Smelter 
11 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Cash f for Old False Teeth (Broken or not). We 

Shag to$35.00perset. Actual valuefor Diamonds, 

Wate hes, Bridgework, Crowns, Le Gold, Silver and 

Platinum. Send today and by return 
ed if price unsa' 


our goods return ‘factory. 
Mazer Bros. Dept. 201-2007 8. 5th Street, Phila,Pa. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


information upon request. iburne, 327 
McGill Bldg ashington, D. 

it service. references. Mod- 

Send sketch or Model for actual search 

and advice. George P. 1, Master of 

Law, 19-Z Loan & Trust Bldg., ‘Washington, D. OC. 

Don’t lose your rights to patent protection. 

Befor proceeding furt er send lank form 

“Bvidence of to ed and wit- 


nessed. Book, suggestions aa'e adv: ice free. Lan- 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


reli ary advice gladly furnished without ch fo 
Booklet of of informati ion and form for “to idea 


ree on request. Richard B. Owen, 4 Owen ldg.. 
Washington, D. O., or 2276-O Woolworth Bl dg., 

New York. 
Jnventere—D atent should 
our book, ow To ny our Patent.” 


ture. Randolph & Co., Dept. Washinets D 


& Talbert, Pavone La 
Washington 


Men—-Women, Raise Belgian Hares for Us. 
We $7 pair and cha: . Huge 
ontract ona cat United Food 

Fur Ass'n. 329 W. 48th, Dept. 14, New York. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 
$2 to $500 each 
Price List, size 


TYPEWRITERS 
th Da- 
Ali Makes Rebuilt by Famous kote o any Ste Delaware fone 
Young Typewriter Co., Dent. 870, Chicago. ew York, or Box 2770 oenix, Arizona. 


Government Positions are Desirable. Pre- 

are fo: Railway Mail. Post Office, Rural Carrier. 

Bustoms, Internal Revenue, Departmental, Immi- 
tion, Gov other h our ex) 

overnmens Examiner) 

our Money-Back Guarantee Con 

Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


INVENTIONS 
nave you a practice! sell 
right or place on ro, 
Tadam Fisher Mit. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENT 


1000 Stage Tricks and Illusions with 
IMustrations Catilog 15c. Small 


tal of P Hornm' 
Magic ‘sta, ©, 304 W. 34th St., New. York. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. it ts. 
Double 
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with 
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les. 
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‘on- 
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ake 
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ake 
0., 
les, 
by 
las 
nd 
ce what you want in the Government Service w : 
are needs immediately thousands of men and women 0 
4 18 for al work. You really ought to inves 
en 
al stand rat 9.00 per crate delivered to an 
ve 
300 
t- 
ty tO draw out $175 a month and will also pa 
de 
e. 
or 
ke 
g. 
ng 
af 
es and fitting a foot specialty to measure: readily 
d learned by any one at home in a few weeks; easy 
es terms for training, openings everywhere with all the 
ey trade you can attend to; no capital required or 
.. goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 
h, Stephenson Laboratory 
a 12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Snel 
ils 
le 
d 
et 
— 
15 Po 
- Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free opinion 
y- 
| 
is 
4x6. You may have valuable coins. Get Posted. 
| Clarke Coin Co., Box 115, LeRoy, N. Y. 
| Patents procured—trade marks registered— 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for 
vantages. Incorporation completed in one day. Stock- 
holders exempt from corporate liability. Forms fur- 
Inventors—Send sketch of your invention fo 
ice r protection. Twenty Y 
> on i 
ers, bert Bldg. sories Co., Dept. 3 aul, i 


N the careful woman’s 

dressing table, premier 
among toilet requisites, 
is Freeman’s Face Powder. 
She knows the priceless «orth 

m™ of her flawless complexion 
| “and ‘that Freeman's Face 
Powder will protect its dainty 


loveliness. 


Ske~kerself delights in its fragrant 


daintiness an 


has discovered that 
Ereeman’s Face Powder meetsevery 
requirement of perfect quality. - 


It clings closely to the skin and 
won't rub off. In all the usual 
tints. At all toilet counters 
50 cts. plus 2 cts. war tax. Miniature 
box by mail 4 cts. plus Ict. war tax. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 99 Cincinnali, Ohie 


Thirty Dollars 


in Two Days! 


Thatis what Arthur 
Rudd -of..Portiand, 
Oregon,.made in two 
days representin 
Cosmopolitan an 
five other great mag- 
azines in his vicinity. 


If you are an active, 


we need you, and with 


how to use our mew 


119 West 40th Street 


COSMOPOLITAN 
Goop HousEKEEPING 
HARPER'S Bazar 


lan for selling magazine subscriptions, you should 
able todoas well as Mr. Rudd; perhaps even better- 


Everybody reads mazazines, and these publications 
you would represent have a combined sale of more 
than two million copies a month, among just thekind 
of people you meet every day. 

WRITE_US TODAY as fully as you like, telling 
us your qualifications for representing these six great 
magazines in your vicinity. 


Ask for Portfolio Ato and address 
THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
Publishers of 


HEarst’s 


New York 


Beauty.” Mailed in plain cover. 


FREE 2107 5th Ave., 


A Beautiful Face 
& Beautiful Hair 


Resolve right now to make your face, bair, body shine with 
beanty, vigor and scuth, A few minutes a day devoted to 
scientific massacing will do it. This massage removes pimples, 
biackheads, hagginess around the 

chins, ete. Maker rosy cheeks eat Geantifal skin. Helps to 
develop the bust, neck, arms, ete. If your hair is thin, fa ed. 
and subject to dandruff, eto., massaging is a safe and positive 
help. This assager will rejuvenate the hair, make it thick, 
beautiful and youthful looking No wore itching of the scalp, 
no more falling hair. This maseager sapplies its own power, it 
requires no -lectricity. Can 'e operated anywhere at no expense. 
Made from the finest steel, nickel plated. 
Price $5. Postpaid. Used by men and 


sagging muscler, double 


Lillian Nelson 


N. ¥. City 


Where Can I Find 


the Right School e 


= of aschool is worthy of your careful 


We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
time, about any school, any place, 


= free from expense—either to you 


Motor Boatinc 


In writing please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind oa 
also sex ani age of prospective si 


chool desired; 
tudent 


CLUB, Publishers’ Building. New York 


Cosmopolitan for’ November, 1919 


; driven out. Upthe coast we hogged, turn- 
ing handsprings round one spouting head- 
-land after -anothe:- in search of a hiding- 
place.. We nosed in finally under the 
partial shelter of a bold cape, but inasmuch 
as the Par was rolling drunkenly in the 
ground-swell, we spilled ourselves ashore 
and went looking for antelope. 

I have never bagged an antelope, but I 
am told they can be coaxed within range 
by the waving of a red handkerchief. I 
do not affect 1ed handkerchiefs, but inas- 
much as Eddie had been too busy to shave 
the members of our party, Carrots had 
sprung a beard of most extrao-dinary hue; 
so 1 took him with me, it being my idea, 
upon locating a band of pronghorns, to lie 
down at ease in the shade and have Carrots 
show his head above the brush and comb 
his whiskers. We had no opportunity of 
trying this artifice, but I pass on the idea 
for what it is worth. 

. Los Angeles Bay, half-way up the inner 
coast of the peninsula, was a welcome 
refuge from that angry norther, and thither 
we crept, keeping our eves open, en route, 
for some oil-seepages that Salisbury had 
‘in mind. We found them, and we would 
have landed: in better weather, for un- 
doubtedly petroleum was bubbling up into 
the sea. We saw enough to stimulate our 
active curiosity and to make us think that 
some day this region will witness boring 
| activities, but actual exploration was out 
| of the question. 
| Overboard went the skiff and the speed- 
| boat when we finally came to anchor, and 
we landed to arrange a trip into the moun- 
tains for bighorn sheep. The population 
of Los Angeles Bay consists of iwo fam- 
| ilies, and their houses nestle close to a 
| spring that supplies the only drinking- 
water within many miles. Both families 
are always out of provisions. Sefior Mc- 
| Donough is the leading citizen, but te 
| doesn’t pronounce it that way. He is a 
| real Mexican, and he calls himself “Mad- 
| done.” 

Maddone was away, but the other half 
of the adult male population trooped down 
to the beach, and to him we made known 
our desires. We needed burros to convey 
us into the local Alps, and we were in a 
hurry to get them. He agreed that tire 
was the essence of this undertaking, and 
promised to hasten forthwith, or even 
sooner, to the vague rancho of a vaguer 
friead, where there were beasts of burden 
by the thousand, or, at least, by the hun- 
dred. To be conservative, there were not 
less than a dozen. Anyhow, he was a man 
of energy; deiay irked him, and he rested 
only in vigorous action. His sandals were 
winged; he chafed to be gone—but, first, 
a few hasty details were to be arranged. 

For one thing, he must partake of his 
comida—possibly we could speed the 
moment of his departure by lending him 
some coffee and flour and sugar and fish- 
lines and clothing? Any contribution, in 
fact, from a case of Rhine wine to a Nor- 
folk suit would be gratefully acknowledged 
and receive a good home. He was par- 
ticularly in need of a phonograph and some 
new records. However, that was up to us; 
as for him, he would snatch a small bite and 
then be off at amazing speed. We would 
probably kill more mountain-sheep than 
any like number of white men, and we were 
such nice, generous peopie that undoubted- 
ly their horns would be tremendous. He 


anticipated a wonderful outing, and God 
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Why not be up to date and know the new words and how to 
pronounce them cerrectly? Class yourself with those who know, 
with those who win success in all lines of activity. Here's a 
suggestion only of the recent growth of our language. 


had sent us at the precise moment when his 
family was our of coffee, ldrd, frijoles, 
cigars—— 

We loaded him down, urged him to grab 
a cold snack, and dash away. He prom- 
ised. This was at noon. The slow- 
sinking sun had hid her face before he 
divorced himself from the shade of his 
cabin. It was still tov hot to travel, he 
assured us, but once the cool of evening had 
fully settled, then indeed we would be 
astounded at his pep. The miles were as 
inches to him; perspiration streamed from 
his pores in torrents. Quick action, 
promptitude, reliability—those were his 
middle naines. Prepare to receive him 
at dawn. 

Elmer had gone out in the skiff with 
Eddie, but when darkness fell and there 
was no sign of them, we hung out the 
lights and blew the fog-horn. It had 
turned dead calm; the bay was like a sheet 
of metal, and the towering mountains that 
ringed it about dwarfed it to the size of a 
pend. Now, my brother takes his fishing 
seriously; he has played tarpon on light 
tackle until they fainted fi om lack of sleep, 
or until acute and malignant anemia 
rendered them nerveless. Nevertheless, 
i knew Eddie to be a grossly material 
young colored boy addicted to growing- 
pains and recurrent pangs of hunger, so, as 
the evening wore on and our signals brought 
no answer, we became concerned. This 
calm could not last long; there are heavy 
tide-rips and hidden rocks along this coast, 
and even a moderate breeze in a bay this 
size would raise a sea too heavy for a tiny 
skiff with a four-inch freeboard. I re- 
membered capsizing a boat once in an 
effort to land a big fish; these waters were 
deep and cold; the desolation of the place 
was oppressive. 

We finally hooked up a headlight and an 
armiul of dry batteries; then Wilson and 
I set out in the launch. ‘This was the first 
day the little speed-boat had been in the 
water; she spat and shuddered at the taste 
of our Mexican gasoline, but finally she 
began to plane, and we skimmed off into 
the darkness, swinging the light in circles. 
We ran blindly, of course, for we had not 
the slightest idea in which direction the 
skiff had gone. 

After a few miles, we shut off and yelled, 
but there was not even an echo. That 
silence simply swallowed our shouts. We 
repeated this performance several times; 
then we broke down. 

All speed-boats break down when most 
needed—the ‘speedier they are the more 
complete the collapse. I have owned 
several, and to me their habits are so well 
known that I am never surprised, never 
resentful. ‘I endure their behavior with 
Christian fortitude, expect the worst, and 
am seldom disappointed. The finest and 
the most expensive speed-boat I owned I 
sold to the government for one dollar, to 
me in hand paid, receipt whereof is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. Some war-time 
necessity made the transaction possible, 
and, in view of the small amount of money 
involved, the government insists upon re- 
garding that beautiful mahogany-and- 
brass extravagance asa gift. Idonot. I 
prefer to look upon it as an outright sale at 
a satisfactory price. Not long ago, I 
heard the disquieting rumor that naval 
craft presented to the government during 
the war are to be returned to the donors. 
For fear it might be (Concluded on page 156) 
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WesTER's NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


— “The Supreme ge nei mtains 400,000 Words and Phrases 
answers to questions.about these new Illustrations 
words and hundreds of thousands of 6.000 
other words. Where else is this in- Gantidndastediinteped Tes 


formation to be found? Get The Best. | ular and India-Paver., Ill 's., Terms, ete., 
with free maps per litan 
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Write for specimen pages, etc. Free pocket maps if you 
name Cosmopolitan. ~ 
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One Man aiid This Machine 
ill Earn $50 to $100’ 
Daily Profit 


Not a dream—not a myth—but a 
reality. If you are honest—earnest, 
and anxious to go in business for 
yourself, I will help you. I have 
on helped lots of men to make 

$500.00 to $1500.00 per month, 
It’s an honorable business—can be started most anywhere, in any 
town of over 500 population. 


A GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


You want a business of your own. Go into the Popcorn 
and make $2000.00 to $7000.00 a year. All you need is a machine, a few 
dollars and a good location, Youcan learntomake Crispettes in aday. 
They sell everywhere for a nickel a packege. You makealmostfour 


centsProfit. Send for Free Illustrated C 


Witbovt any obligation at 
all, please send me, 
Illustrated Circular. 


well or better. 
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D? you want to 

meet strong men 

whom you will admire 
and women whom you 

will love, and watch 

their high qualities of 

truth and sympathy 

expressed in an en- 

grossing drama of the 

wilderness and the. 
Mounted Police? 


“Dawn—the dusk of another night 
—and Keith raised his haggard face 
from Conniston’s bedside with a 
woman’s sob on his lips. The 
Englishman had died as he knew 
that he would die, game to the last 
threadbare breath. And Keith’s 
eyes were blinded. by the miracle 
of.a:hot flood of tears, and there 
ose in‘ him a mighty pride in the 
name .of Derwent Conniston It 
was his name now. John Keith 
‘was déad. And as he looked down 
into the cold, still face of the heroic 
Englishman, the thing did not 
‘seem so.strange to him after all.” 


A New Story of 


THEN BUY TODAY 


THE RIVER’S END 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


God’s Country 


3 D2 you to 
live; for’ the next 
few hours an outdoor 
life of thrilling cour- 
age, hope‘and love, in 
_which,you. will forget 
everything'else? And 
then, at will, relive 
and again relive it as 
often as you pick up 
the book? 


“In the sunset glow of the second 
evening he built his campfire on the 
shores of the yellow Saskatchewan. 
The mighty river, beloved from 
the days of his boyhood, sang to 
him again, that night, the wonder- 
ful things that time and ‘grief had 
dimmed in his heart. He had grown 
- with it and 1t had become a part 
of him; it had been his chum, his 
friend and his comrade, and the 
fancy struck him that in the mur- 
muring voice of it tonight there 
was a gladness, a welcome, an ex- 
ultation in his‘return. Stretching 
out his arms, he cried: ‘My old 
river — it's me— Johnny Keith!- 
I’ve come back!’” 


A Novel of 
God’s Country 


Who wrote ‘‘God’s Country and the Woman” 


Price $1.52 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
HE unforgetable story of John Keith will seem like something you yourself are living and make you 


think of your own life as though it were a fiction. 


You will stand with Keith in a lonely cabin of the 


far northwest beside a dying man whose duty is to have you hanged—you will receive from him in his 
gratitude to you a name and history not your own—drilled by him you will return to face the law which 
demands your life—you will feel the shock of things which death prevented him from telling you—and you 
will meet and love a woman from whom you are strangely barred. 


*** Derry, don’t you know me? Don’t 
you know me?’... The sweet crush 
of hair sm thered his face, and on his 
breast she was crying now like a baby. 
He held her closer. A wild exulta- 
tion seized upon him, and every fibre 
of his body responded to its thrill, as 
tautly stretched wires respond to an 
electric storm. It passed swiftly, burn- 
ing itself out, and his heart was left 
dead.” 


The readers of Good Housekeeping know what a 
fine story “The River’s End” is—why not buy it 
for your library—or to give away to a friend. 


For those who would like to know some other 
stories Mr. Curwood has written: 
Isobel 


For sale wherever books are sold 


“**If you weren’t my brother!’ The 
words beat in his brain. . . . Just 
that, and no more. His sister! And 
the agony of truth gripped him that 
it was not as a brother that he saw 
the glory in her hair, the glory in 
her eyes and face, and the glory in 
her slim little, beautiful body—but as 
the lover. A merciless preordination 
trad stacked the cards against him 
again.”’ 
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Big Show 
‘My Six Months with American. Expeditionary Force 
ELSIE JANIS. 


Illustrated from photographs 


If you had been in some dreary region for months without any amusement, 4 
and when you came out found that Elsie Janis had come to sing and laugh 
with you, would you forget your cares and take a new grip on life? 

You can imagine how our boys felt coming from the trenches, covered with 
mud, to be greeted with the néws that America’s best loved actress was giving 
a show for them. c 

She gave over six hundred concerts to “her boys,” as she calls them, and 

. she tells about her experiences with so great a charm that one can almost . 
believe one is sharing them, instead of reading. 

General Pershing said:—“Elsie, when you first came to France someone 
said you were more valuable than a whole regiment; then someone raised it 
to a division. But, I want to tell you that if you can give our men this sort 
of happiness you are worth an Army Corps.” 

And she gave them this sort of happiness. 


Price, $1.50 
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The Abolishing 
of Death | 


By BASIL KING 


Author of The Inner Shrine, The City of Comrades, etc. 
Cover design by F. X. Leyendecker 


Is the world reaching a new understanding of death—one to which we 
can better adjust the increasing evidence that our dead can communicate with 
us? Basil King did not believe this possible a short time ago. But he has 
since been the subject of demonstrations which may be very important and, 
even to the most sceptical, tremendously interesting. He presents them as a 
record, with no attempt to convince. 


Since “The Abolishing of Death” appeared in the Cosmopolitan, Mr. King 
and the Editor have received thousands of letters testifying to the great 
interest aroused by this book. 


Price, $1.25 


A Minstrel in France 


By SIR HARRY LAUDER 
Illustrated from photographs 
Wherever the English language is spoken, Harry Lauder is known and admired. Everybody has heard of the famous singer, 


comedian, composer and entertainer who, for thirty-five years, has ‘appeared before immense audiences throughout the world, and 
done much to increase the popularity of Scottish songs and humor. Eyes 


In response to many requests for a popular edition of this famous book, we have just brought out an edition to sell at a 


popular price. 
$1.00 


The above books are sold wherever books are sold 


PUBLISHERS, 119 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
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true, I sold my country place at a loss, 
and moved away from where I then lived 
—1 moved inland. Until I learn definitely 
that the navy intends to keep that boat, 
I purpose changing my address without 
notice and as often as necessary. 

But the middle of Los Angeles Bay in the 
middle of the night is one of the lonesomest 
places I ever broke down in. I cared even 
less for it when I discovered that our only 
tools were a monkey-wrench, an oar, two 
pocket-knives, and a pipe-cleaner. How- 
ever, Doc was optimistic; he declared that 
one monkey-wrench was as good as two, 
and we had twice as many knives as we 
could possibly use. He said it was nothing 
but a broken shaft-coupling, and he could 
fix it in no time if he had the boat in his 
shop. Anyhow, she stepped some—didn’t 
she?—as long as the thing held out. 

It was very cold out there and I was 
wearing a hen-skin suit; aschool of whales 
were playing near by, and the hollow sound 
of their tremendous blowings emphasized 
the general lack of coziness. 

Eventually we got the coupling to hold 
and ran on to the scowling shore opposite. 
Along this we cruised until we had no more 
than enough gasoline for the return trip. 
Back we skimmed, trying to reassure our- 
selves that the missing men would be 
waiting for us at the Par. 

It was nearly midnight when we picked 
up the dull spark of the yacht’s light. As 
we swept up to it, we shouted, 

“Have they come in?” 

“Not yet,” somebody answered. 

Under the circumstances, we dared not 
risk moving the Par; so there was nothing 
left for us to do except to replenish our 
supply of gasoline, change into warmer 
clothes, and spend the night in a blind 
search. Nobody had much to say. 

We were ready to set out again when 
somebody cried, 

“Hark!” 

For some time we could hear nothing; 
there was not a breath stirring; the desert 
shore was as mute as the motionless bay. 
Then we fancied we heard what might be 
the thump of oar-locks. We yelled in 
chorus. After a long wait there came back 
a faint, whispered “Halloa,” and we re- 
lieved ourselves with the profanities that 
befit an occasion of this sort. 

Elmer and Eddie had run out to the 
harbor entrance—in this timberless coun- 
try of high headlands, distances are amaz- 
ingly foreshortened—and had given the 
cabrilla a bad half-hour or so, when, in the 
midst of the fun, the kicker gave a few 
despairing coughs, its tongue dropped 
back, and it died in their arms. They had 
selected the wrong mountain for a land- 
mark and had been rowing since mid- 
afternoon. They didn’t mind that so 
much; what made them sore was for us to 
have moved the yacht, blown out all her 
lights, and conversed in whispers. Humor 
was all right in its place, but if we thought 
that was funny, we were crazy. Mean- 
while, for the love of heaven, wouldn’t 
somebody suggest a bite to eat? 

“Better get some sleep,” Salisbury 
warned the rest of us, “for that winged 
Mexican will be back at daylight with his 
panting burros, and it’s a long hike up to 
the sheep-country.” 

What happened on that skeep-hunt and 


other diverting adventures are reiated 
in the concluding part of Mr. Beach’s 


narrative in December Cosmopolitan. 
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The Secret Springs 


(Continued from page 34) 


Any sort of happiness with him became 

ractically impossible, because, loving 
fie as she had loved her father, she felt all 
the resentment and anger and dislike 
against him that she had stored up, un- 
expended, against her father. 

“Moreover,” the doctor says, “her 
feelings against her father had accumu- 
lated in a sense of humiliation that showed 
in blushing in her. girlhood, though the 
blushing was of a transitory character. 
As a consequence of her unhappy relations 
with her husband, she developed chronic 
blushing—a so-called vasomotor reaction 
in which the congestion and painful beat- 
ing of the blood-vessels of face and neck 
led her physician to believe that she had a 
thyroid disturbance. It was on this diag- 
nosis that she came to me. 

“I found that she had no thyroid 
trouble. She was physically healthy. She 
was suffering only from the psychic con- 
flict that had resulted from marrying an 
unrejuvenated father-image. She was 
cured by bringing that conflict into her 
conscious mind and resolving it with her 
husband’s aid.” 

Let us put aside, for the present, the 
question of how such a conflict can be 
cured by bringing it into the conscious 
mind. Let us leave out of immediate 
consideration the whole matter of disease 
and its treatment by such methods, Let 
us confine ourselves to the question of how 
this subconscious love-image and the 
emotions attached to it affect the happi- 
ness of married life. 

The case that I have just described is 
evidently a somewhat abnormal example 
of what is a fairly common situation. We 
have all, I suppose, been puzzled by the 
amount of irritation that often develops 
between husband and wife over some 


apparently trivial matter. We call it “a. 


tempest in a teapot.” The most devoted 
love does not seem capable of saving them 
from moments of the most furious anger 
and resentment. The cause may be as 
small as a teapot, but the tempest can be 
a home-wrecking tornado. The one whom 
we most love we seem to be capable of most 
hating. Why? 
The child’s first love is for its parents. 
But its parents are also its first guides and 
critics. They give it its first discipline. 
If they are harsh, unjust, or cruel, the 
emotion of love in that child will always 
be accompanied by. suppressed emotions 
of resentment, anger, or even hate that 
may easily come to the surface. In later 
years, when the childhood love for the 
parent has been transformed into the 
adult love for husband or wife, there is a 
weaker repression of the antagonistic 


emotions, and they well up ungovernably | 


under any criticism or unkindness or 
injustice. 

Moreover, in the happier moods of 
married life, the inheritance of the child- 
hood love complicates the marriage re- 
lation. The husband will have moments 
in which he will want his wife to be a 
mother to him; he will love her and obey 
her childishly—particularly when he is 
ill. The wife will have similar moments, 
in which she will be happy to act as if her 
husband were her father, particularly if 
she has involved herself in difficulties with 


ROMVenice, six cen- 

turies ago, great trad- 
ing fleets sailed every year 
for the ports of the Medi- 
terranean and Western 
Europe. ‘The Venetian 
merchant travelled with his 
goods, and in almost every 
venture risked not only his 
capital but his life. Venice 
was the commercial capital 
of the world, yet banking 
methods were crude and 
cumbersome compared 
with those of today. . 


Modern [International 
Banking 

| qpetemapeti of today often send in a single 

ship more than could be carried in a whole 
fleet of Venetian argosies six hundred years ago. 
The development of our world commerce has been 
due not only to the advent of shipping facilities 
capable of handling the output of modern in- 
dustry, but because the modern bank has made 
international trading as practicable as buying and 


selling at home. wr 


The modern merchant, through his bank, may secure 
payment for his foreign shipments as soon as they 
are dispatched, and thus release capital for further 
operations. The banking mechanism which makes 
this possible extends to every part of the world. 


The fully-equipped bank, in addition to financing, 
is also able to give comprehensive information re- 
garding foreign markets, foreign commercial con- 
ditions, foreign buyers and their credit standing, 
and other phases of international trade. 


Seivice of this broad character is offered by a finan- 
cial institution which has adopted the modern belief 
that banking is the servant of commerce and in- 
dustry, and seeks to meet their needs. 


Guaranty Trust Compan 
of New York 


New York London 


Capital and Surplus - $50,000,000 
Resources more than. - $800,000,000 


Liverpool Paris Brussels 
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[s your bedspring an 
aid or a hindrance to 
restful sleep? Does it 
sag—does it roll you 
into cramped positions 
—does it creak and 
groan? 

Try the Way Sagless Spring. 
Its patented construction 
makes it the ideal bedspring 
for comfortable, refreshin 
sleep. Occupants don’t roll 
tocenter. All metal—quiet 
—sanitary—can’t tear 
ding. 

25 year guarantee with each 
—s- Ask the Way dealer 
about our 30 nights’ free 
trial offer. 


Write for the Way booklet. 
Way Sagless Spring Co. 
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financial affairs.. Obviously, these moments 
will conflict. The wife who is most consis- 
tently daughterlike and dutiful will also 
know that her husband is “nothing but 
a great child,” because she has observed 
him in. moods when he demanded -‘mother- 
ing. And the husband will be enraged to 
find himself treated as if he were a child at 
times when he’ wishes to be obeyed as if 
he were a father. The whole relationship 
will be difficult because the emotions of it 
are unstable and inconsistent. 

The man whose mother has been self- 
sacrificing and domestic will demand simi- 
lar qualities in his wife. If his mother 
has not been his intellectual equal, he will 
find it difficult to accept his wife as an 
intellectual companion and to share his 
mental life with her. The wife will find 
similar conflicts arising out of the sub- 
conscious influences of her past relation 
with her father. 

“The situation would be impossible,” 
Doctor X philosophizes, “if it were not 
that love in the normal man or woman is a 
duplex emotion seeking a double goal. It 
contains the jnstinctive desire to give 
protection as well as to receive protection. 
Sex-love is merely the explosive force 
that serves to blast away all the obstacles 
that stand between the lover and the 
loved. It intensifies the fundamental reac- 
tion. It serves to anchor love in the primal 
sources of being. In the service of pro- 
tective love, it is a willing giant that 
sublimates its energy in the highest forms 
of cultural development. But in the 
absence of protective love, it is about as 
dependable as a floating mine. It is not 
a goal in itself; and, if it be made a goal, 
personality soon crumbles. But, if pro- 
tective love is the ideal aimed at, the sex- 
instinct automatically takes its place as 
naturally as a kiss or a caress. Without 
that ideal, sex-love is as disastrous as free 
dynamite. Sex-craving has its value in the 
goal of home-happiness and race-happiness 
which sex-given strength enables you to 
attain in mate and children.” 

It is there that Doctor X’s theory and 
practise diverge most widely from the 
Freudian emphasis on sex. I shall have to 
return to that question later and take 
it up at length. Meantime, I wish to give 
two more examples of the subconscious 
influence of a parent-image causing un- 
happiness in married life. 

“T have another patient,” Doctor X 
says, “who suffers with insomnia and the 
fear of insomnia. He tells me that his 
father died of insomnia. He says he was 
very fond of his mother, but she didn’t 
know how to cook. His father was always 
quarreling with her about her cooking. 
He himself is divorced. His wife, he says, 
was kind and gentle but high-spirited. 
‘She-didn’t know how to cook,’ he says, 
‘and so I left her.’ He adds, ‘My father 
and I have the same disposition.’ Every 
aspect of this case shows the unconscious 
influence of a father-image producing 
disaster.” 

Another patient, a married woman 
came to him, a nervous wreck, always 
depressed and unhappy, morbidly anxious, 
miserable in her married life, and afflicted 
with a nervous trembling whenever she 
heard a bell.’ The drama of her tragic 
marriage had begun at breakfast one morn- 
ing, when her husband criticized her for 
having spilled a spoonful of porridge on 


the table-cloth. She had hardly had a 
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happy moment with him since. Incredible? 
She. had developed a phobia for: bells. 
Why? She felt: that she could never be 
happy, that there was nothing in-life for 
her, that all her affection had died in her 
and had been replaced by a sense.of fear. 

The’doctor:found that she had been an 
intensely affectionate child, but her father 
had been a stern, undemonstrative man, 
and her mother had been too busy or too 
cold to.accept her caresses. At a very early 
age, she devoted herself to a baby which 
she used to nurse and care for. Whenever 
her own mother neglected her, she found 
relief for her injured feelings in lavishing 
her affection on this infant. For some 
reason—which she could not recall—the 
sound of a ragman’s bell always threw the 
baby into paroxysms of fear, and it was 
her great delight to comfort the infant. 

“Tt is necessary to notice here,’’ Doctor 
X says, “that such a child’s attachment 
for a baby is not a manifestation of the 
maternal instinct. The little girl identifies 
herself with the infant and plays a dual 
mother-child réle. That is why my patient, 
by tenderly caring for the child, recom- 
pensed herself for her mother’s neglect. 
It is the reason, also, why the child’s fear 
of a bell subsequently reproduced itself 
in her own fear of bells.” 

The baby died. Disconsolate, she turned 
to a parrot, and the parrot died. She 
developed a passion for paper dolls; but 
she made a litter of paper, cutting them 
out, and her mother threw them in the 
fire, declaring that she couldn’t have the 
house messed up with such trash. All her 
attempts at affection or self-assertion were 
met with criticism. She heard her neigh- 
bors call her the ugly one of the family. 
Her teachers seemed to dislike her. 

“By this time, of course,” the doctor 
explains, “she was imputing to the outer 
world actions to account for unreasonable 
and instinctive feelings in herself.” 

She was very shy and self-conscious. 
One day, while she was handing an eraser 
to a boy in the classroom, a teacher 
misunderstood what she was doing and 
shamed her before the whole class by ac- 
cusing her of holding hands. Moreover, 
she was reported to her mother. From that 
time on, she felt that she ‘‘would rather 
die” than be seen talking to a boy. She 
became very reserved, lonesome, hyper- 
sensitive to criticism, deenly affectionate, 
but morbidly unable either to show af- 
fection or to win it. 

In this state, she fell in love with the 
young man whom she finally married. 
The period of her engagement was happy 
beyond words. She felt that at last she 
had found the absolutely uncritical pro- 
tection of a great love. On her honeymoon, 
her happiness seemed greater than ever. 
And then she spilled porridge on the table- 
cloth and her husband reproved her. 

Presto! The whole structure of con- 
scious happiness came tumbling down in 
ruins, wrecked by an explosion of the sub- 
conscious emotions in the cellar of her 
mind, She began to reenact with her 
husband the early drama of her relations 
with her parents. Every bell that she 
heard became the ragman’s bell, warning 
her never to love, because her love was 
always to be rejected, disastrous, tragical. 
All the morbid fears and repressions of her 
childhood flooded her mind, and nothing 
that her husband ,could-do was of any 
avail to reassure her, 
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This is an abnormal and exayyerated 
case, vut it wili serve to show the strength 
of unconscious influences on health and 


These, then, are a few of the cases on 
which Doctor X founds his modified 
Freudian theory of the existence of the 
subconscious love-image and its influence 
love and marriage. I shall have to re- 

to the subject again when we come to 


a 
the presence of this ideal love-image in the 
unconscious mind explains some of the 


e. 
when we “marry in haste,” do 


growth of a happy married relation. 
Why do the daughters of the rich so 
; often elope with chauffeurs and the sons 
of the rich marry chorus-girls? Because 
the children of the rich are so often Icft to 


tive love. 

Why is a girl who was a coquette before 
marriage so rarely contented in her married 
life? Because her coquetry was due to a 
lack of fixation in her ideal image, and this 
instability commonly persists even after 
conscious loyalty has been deeply engaged. 

The marnage of mature judgment or the 
marriage of convenience often fails becarse 
the ideal image has not been consulted, 
That is true. also, of all arranged marriages, 
all loveless marriages. It is the defect of 
the Continental marriage, and it is one of 
the reasons, ps, why infidelity so 
often ensues there—the ideal imaye secks 
its counterpart outside of wedlock. 

The marriage would scem to be 
the one that follows soon atter adolescence, 
when the parent-image has been rejuven- 
ated in adolescent fantasies and the sub- 
conscious instinct of race perpetuation is 
allowed its natural fulfilment. That in- 
stinct, if blocked by the common measures 
of birth-control, dams up in undrained 
subconscious pressures that produce what 
are called anxiety neuroses and other 
morbid causes of unhappiness. In such 
cases, the success of the marriage will 
generally depend upon what is called ).c 
sublimation of the for 
example, among men who sublimate in 
creatively, and women who 
sublimate their maternal impulse in efforts 
of charity and social reform. However, 
this rw subject of the sublimation of 


ithe instincts as a key to health and 


happiness is one that I shall have to take 
up more fully in a later article. 


Mr. next article, The Secret 
will appear ip 
Coaemesolitan 


the sole care of servants at the time when _. 
the love-image is being formed in the sub- 
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Buddies 


(Continued from page 21). 


did not care. McLa 


Click!” 
The O’ 


ws came together, and 
his head went 


He was half over the 


forward 

was no saving bell this time. If he didn’t 
in. O’Hagan, w 
thousand were gone, would murder 
him. Through the sweat and blood drip- 
over his eyes, he saw Mike waiting 

smiling. 
“Fade, you dirt 
Mike talking, but O’Kelley did not feel any 
resentment. He merely took his advice, 
covered his face with his aims, tumbled 


coward!” It was 


forward, and lay still on the floor of the | 


ting while he was counted out. 
“And now,” shouted the referce, when 
O’Kelley had been lugged off and an end ot 


had been reached, **Soldicr 
cLaughlin will take on Svider Moran.” 
“Don’t say a word,” warned Buck, as 


he did super-valet service to his buddy. 
“ Just slap the Spider on the wrist, and then 
we'll run around to Leroy Street and the 

Is and the beans. Not a word, old fel- 

w. We'll pick out that two-ton truck 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Where’s the Spider crawled to?” 
shouted a McLaughlin enthusias’, after 
three minutes’ waiting. ‘The referee looked 
pnp at the empty chair in the corner 

the ring. 

ropes w in ear. It was 
one of the Spider’s friends. 

“Gentlemen,” bawled the old sport 
with a wide grin on his face, ‘I gotta sad 
story to tell yuh. Mr. Moran sends word 
he is too sick to fight this evening.” 


Vv 


Tue glowing kitchen range, on which 
bubbled the beans for the men folk, 
_b t the temperature of the McLaugh- 

lin flat to summer heat, al Nora 
Meloney, dressed to an inch of her life, 
protested that she was quite comfortable 
be she sat and hel the Parisian brid 
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“They don’t teach ‘danih’ ifi the public 
schools yet,” #eminded Nora. ‘Come on 
back here and resume the job, There's 
‘alot of sewing to be done.” 

“TI care not about-what they teach in the 
schools,” sighed Natalie, as she picked up 
her work-basket again, “No longer shall 
I goto thelessons. The bull slang fe? me. 
It is Mike’s talk, and it is good.” 

“Oh, sure!” agreed Nora. 

I never sling it myself. Nothing doing on 
‘the slang for me.” 
ora?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“By this time, is it not the bum’s rush 
again for Monsieur Moran?” 

“*The bum’s rush?’ What language!” 

“Oh, Nora, he is making the fight for 
me as he fought for my France.” The 


‘| tears came to her eyes, and she tried to 


hide them. Nora put down her sewing 
and passed a hand over her hair, kissed her 
on the cheek, and she smiled again. ‘“‘He 
is so big, so grand!” cried Natalie. ‘With 
the neck so rough and so tender of the 
| heart.” 

“Woops!” laughed Nora. 
it that time!” 

They brought their chairs closer together. 

“Tt’s a wonder Mike doesn’t get you a 
sewing-machine on the instalment plan,” 
suggested Nora, after a long silence. 

“Je ne comprends pas.” 

“Don’t you get 

“Alas, no.’ 

“One ‘of these things,” explained Nora, 
bending over and working a foot up and 
down in pantomime. 

“Oh!” smiled Natalie. “But it is too 
queeck. I like slow with the needle, so I 
can stop and kiss here and kiss there and 
then cry a little bit and hold it up and look 
at it—see—like that, and laugh.” 

Nora reached over and pressed one of 
her hands. 

“T suppose you will name him after Mike 
if it’s a him,” she said. 

Yes.” 

. “And if he’s a girl?” asked Nora, her 
cheeks rosier than ever. 

“Then his name shall be Katie.” 

**Katie?’” 

“Tt is the name of Mike’s mother. It 


“You said 


“Why don’t you ask her to something?” 
suggested her husband. 


asked her and Lalys to dine with us. I 
intended to ask Elorn, too, and let Jim 
realize the difference—if he isn’t already 
too blind to see.” 

“Did she decline?” 

“She did,” said Helen curtly. 

“Why 

that she had asked some- 
body to dine with her that evening. And 
I have a horrid suspicion it was Jim. And 
if it was, she could have postponed it. Of 


noyed me to have her decline. That’s 
what I tell you, James—she has a most dis- 
turbing habit of declining overtures from 
everybody—even from—” Helen Shot- 
well checked herself, looked at her husband 
with an odd smile, in which there was no 


mirth; then. “You probably are noi 


“ Although: 


“T did,” she said, a little sharply. “I 


course it was a valid excuse, but it an-. 


is beautiful. She will live again like a 
flower that knows not. death. das 

“And what is that you’re embroidering 
over the dear little heart?” 

“The fleur-de-lis.” 

A little wind from the river came o visiting 


them in the hot little parlor, and they. 


paused to enjoy it fully. 

“What was that?” Nora. 

“They come!” cried Natalie. 

“Listen! We'll pretend we’ve fallen 
asleep. See—like this.” Nora rested her 
head in the bend of an arm on the table. 

“Ves. —quick!” 

The latch clicked, and the door opened 
gently. The buddies looked upon the 
sleeping girls and grinned to each other. 

“Hey, kid!” whispered Mike. “Kid, 


here’s about four million francs for you.” - 


Nora struggled to keep a straight face. 

“Miss Meloney is faking, anyhow,” 
= Buck, “and I’m near starved to 

eath 

“Hello, vous!”’ shouted Mike, as he ‘Picked 
up Natalie, chair, sewing, and ‘all. “Get a 
wiggle on with the beans! Squattez-vous, 
Buck.” 

When the laughter and kisses were fin- 
ished, and Buck had managed to get the 
plump and blushing Nora to the little sofa, 
Mike found himself sitting, half dazed, with 
a tiny garment in his hands, 

“Buck!” he called softly. 

“Ves, Mike.” 

“T’m a son of a gun! I’m a son of a 
gun! Will you look at that? And she 
never saying a word to me about it.” 

Buck took the little shirt, soft and light 
as eider-down. 

you'll excuse me, I’ll help get 
supper,” said Nora, retreating through th 
bedroom to the kitchen. 

“What’s it, Mike—a pen-wiper?” asked 
Buck. 


“A shirt for a new baby,” explained’ 


Mike solemnly. 
Buck held it up before him, its little 
arms outstretched. 


“Well, I’ll just be darned, Mike!” he said 


slowly. ‘Another little buddy, T’ll bet, 
and another gap in the ranks filled. Lord 
love you, boy, and make you fight like your 
daddy!” 


The Crimson Tide 


(Continued from page 83) 


aware of it, dear, but that girl has also 
declined Jim’s overtures.” 

“Jim’s what?” 

“Tnvitation.” 

“Invitation to do what?” 

“Marry him.” 

Shotwell, senior turned very red. 

“She did? How do you know?” 

“Jim told me.” 

“That she turned him down?” 

“She declined to marry him.” 

Her husband seemed unable to grasp 
such a fact. Never had it occurred to 
Shotwell, senior that any living, human 
girl could decline such an invitation from 
his only son. After a painful silence, 

“Well,” he said, in a perplexed and mor- 
tified voice, “she certainly seems to be, as 
you say, a most unusual girl. But if it’s set- 
tled, why do you continue to worry, Helen?” 

“Because Jim is very deeply i in love with 
her. And I’m sore at heart.” 
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Free Proof that 
Raise Your 


are earning now, I can show you how 


I have ¢ even taken failures and shown them how 


No matter how much you are 
to increase it. 


to make $100—$200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense: 


ahead—you and My name is 

Pelton. Lots of people call me “The 
Man Who Makes Men Rich,” I don’t deny 
it. ve done it for thousands of people— 
lifted them up from poverty to riches. 


L ET’S have a little chat about getting 


I’m no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
= everyday, unass sort of man. 

know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the e failure stalk me 


around and hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
known the bitterest kind of want. 

But today all is different. I have money 
and all of the things that money will buy. I 
am rich also in the things that money won’t 


day I’ve never known what it is to want for 
money, friendship, happiness, health or any of 
the good things of life. 

. That “secret” surely made me rich in every 
sense of the word. 


Mi sudden rise to riches naturally sur- 
prised others. One by one a 
came to me and asked me how I did it. 
told them. And it worked for them as well 
as it did for me. : 

Some of the things this “secret” has done 
for people are astounding. I would hardly 
believe them if I hadn’t seen them with my 
own eyes. Adding ten, twenty, thirty or 


buy—health, happiness and 
friendship. Few people have 
more of the blessings of the 
world than I. 


It was a simple thing that 
jumped me up from poverty 
toriches. As I’ve said, I’m no 
—_. But I had the good 
ortune to know a genius. One 
day this man told me a 
ley ” It had to do with 
getting ahead and growing 
rich. He had used it himself 
with remarkable results. He 
said that every wealthy man 
knew this “secret ’—that is 
why he was rich. ; 

I used the “secret.” It 
surely had a good test. At 
that time I was flat broke. 
Worse than that, for I was 
several thousand dollars in 
the hole. I had about given 
up hope when I put the 

“secret” to work. 

At first I couldn’t believe 
my sudden change in fortune. 
Money actually flowed in on 
me. I was thrilled with a 
new sense of power. Things 
I couldn’t do before became 
as easy for me to do as open- 
ing a door. My business 

ed and continued to 
leap ahead at a rate that 
startled me. Prosperity be- 
came my partner. Since that 
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$300, Profit te One Day’s 


“The result from one day’s 
rs netted me $300 in cash. 
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Ry., Milans, Tex. 
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Gibson, San Diego, Cal. 

From $100 to $3,000 a Month 

“One of our boys who read 
* Power of Will’ before he came 
over here jumped from $100a 
and won a $250 prize for the 
bestsalesmanshipin thestate.’ 
—Private Leslie A. Still, A. E. 
F., France. 


forty dollars a week to a 
man’s income is a mere noth- 
ing. That’s merely playing at 
it. In one case I took a rank 
failure and in a few weeks had 
him earning as high as $2,000 
a week. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East 
had anarticle for which there 
was a nation-wide demand. 
For. twelve years he “put- 
tered around’’ with it, 
barely eking out a_ livin 
Today this young man is wo’ 
$200,000. He is building a $25,000 
home—and-payi cash for it. He 
has three automobiles. ‘His chil- 
drengotoprivateschools. Hegoes 
hunting, fishing, traveling when- 
ever the miood strikes Hisin- 
come isover a:thousand dollars a 
week, 

Ina little townin New York lives 
aman who two yearsago waspitied 
by all who knew him. the time 
he.was 14 he-had worked and 
slaved—and at sixty he was looked 
upon as a: failure. Without work 
—in debt to his charitable friends, 
with an invalid son to support, 
the outlook was pitchy black. 

Then he learned the ‘‘secret.”’ 
In two weeks he was in business for 
himself. In three months his plant 
was working night and day to fill 
orders... During 1916 the profits 
were $20,000. During 1917 the 
Profits ran close to $40,000. And 
this genial 64-year-young man is 
enjoying pleasures and comforts 
helittle dreamed would ever be his. 


I COULD tell you thousands of 
similar instances. But there’ “i 
no need to do this as I’ m willi 

tell you the “‘secret”’ itself. 


t it to work and see what it: will do for you. 
claim I can you_tich over_night, 


only al 
yours.. That’s why you haven't won success, 
Throw the unused nine-tenths of your brain into 
action and you'll be amazed at the almost instanta- 
neous results. 
The Will is the motive power of the brain. With- 
out a highly trained, inflexible will, a man has about 
as much chance of ee success in life as a rail- 


sam intelligent and use. 
tf you held your arm in a sling for two years, it 
would become powerless to lift 2 feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the Will—it becomes 
pel from lack of practice. Bevlaes we don’t use 
our Wills—because we continually bow to circum- 
stance—we become unable to assert ourselves. 
What our wills need is practice. 
Develop your will-power and money will flow in 


on you. ich opportunities will = up for vom, 
Driving en ‘ou never dreamed you had will 
manifest itse! ou will thrill with a new power— 


can resist. You'll have an in- 


a power that nothi: 
t you never thought possible. 


fluence over people t! 

Success—in whatever form you want it—will come 

as easy as failure came before. And those are only a 

few of the things the “‘secret"’ will do for you. The 

explained in the wonderful book 
ower 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 


I KNOW you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere. 


» ‘But here is my offer. You can {easily make thou- 


sands—you can’t lose a penny. 

Send no money—no, not a ‘cent. Merely cli ms 
coupon and mail it tome. By return mail you 
ceive not a amphlet, but the whole ‘ “secret” told in in 
this wonderful book, ‘‘POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it. five days. Look it over in Sg home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. it doesn't 
show you how you can increuse your income many 
times over—just as it has for Leper ers of 6thers— 
mail the book back. You will be out ni ine. 

But if.you do feel that ‘‘POWER. OF:WI L” will 
do for you what it has-done for over a quarter 
million others—if you feel as they do t ae the 
next greatest book Bible—send me‘only $3.50 


and you and I'll pe 
If you pass this o' ofter by. I'll be out only. the small 
profit on a $3.50 sale. ut you—you may easily be 
out the difference between what you ‘re making now 
and an income several’ times-as great. So- ‘ou see 
you've a lot—a Whole | ‘to lose 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. . . 


Pelton Publishing Co., 15-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
to Youit $3.50 the book to youln five days por 
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“Hard hit, is he?” 
- Shotwell, senior reddened again. FREE SS 
| “He'll have to face it,” he said. “But 
that girl seems to’be a fool.” 
“T—wonder.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“A girl may change her mind.” She 
lifted her head and looked with sad humor 


at her husband, whom she also had kept DIAMONDS 


dangling for awhile. Then: “James, dear, 
we New Solid Cold and Platinum Mountings 


he’s just a Splendid, wholesome, every-day, AT B ARG AIN PRICES 

unimaginative New York business man. 

And he’s fallen in love with his absolute SEND NO MONEY We've been lending money 

antithesis. Because this girl is all ardent Watches ond’ tier 

very lovely to look at, but a perfectly | G enables ustosell the unredeemed Dia- 

“Mrs. Vance has told me all about her. a traction of the price you'd have to 

She really belongs in some exotic romance, 

not in New ¥ork. She’s entirely irrespon- 

sible, perfectly unstable. There is in her 

a generous sort of recklessness which is 
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itching stopped instantly. There was no -| of civilization?” 1908-1305 Grind Ave, Kansas City, Mo. Loan ‘Price 


more dandruff. And — marvel of marvels 


bey to ite color — -| “I think,” remarked her husband grimly, 
ray ‘hair simply by patting hair and S — indeec nd that’s not a 
condition. ower: also Free James. . For I’ve got to tell you that the 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak @ "| girl entertains some rather weird and dread- 
HYGIENIC LABORATORIES ful socialistic-notions.’. She talks socialism. 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept. 1181 Chicago | 2 mild variety—from public platforms. : 
: | She admits very frankly that'siie entertains. 
no respect for accepted conventions, - And, 
while I-have no reason to doubt her purity- - 
of mind and. personal chastity, the un- a od 
pleasant and a fact remains that "i Like a furnace 
she proposes that humanity should dis- a fire. You need 
pense with ‘the marriage ceremony and it each winter. 


discard it and any orthodox , as 
obsolete superstitions.” 
Her husband stared at 


_ Because Piso’s, too, 
isaprotection against 
winter weather. 


| For heaven’s sake—” he began, then ssottibeg irritated, scratchy throats 

got very red in the face once more.| 9) and relieving bothersome coughs 

| “What that girl needs is a plain spanking! and hoarseness, it prevents more se- 

| I'd like to see her or any ‘other girl try to riousailments. Keep it alwaysin the 

_come.into this family on any such ridicu- medicine cabinet; use it at the first 
lous terms!” indication of throat irritation. 


tems,” said Helen tow want to on any 
“Then what are you worrying about? ” 
“T am worrying about what might 
happen if she ever changed her mind.” 
“But you say she doesn’t believe in mar- 
riage.” 
“She doesn’t.” 


“Well, that boy of ours isn’t crazy,” for Coughs & Colds \ 
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The “Wonder Book 


Wonder War” | 


The First Complete Authoritative 
Work on the GREAT WAR 


12 
FASCINATING | : 
VOLUMES 


NOW 
to be had at. 


HALF the PRICE 


Pictorial 
Library 4. 


World War 


A New Work on a New Plan * 2 


N the left will be found a brief description and list ‘of: the.. «. 
volumes of this one original and novel work on the ‘war. , 
Only the volumes themselves can tell you all. HARPER'S; 
PICT ORIAL LIBRARY OF THE WORLD WAR is at onée* 
a brilliant history, a compact encyclopedia, a wonder book and . 
a fact book. Popular, absorbing, it stirs the imagination, and 
brings home to every one what this fierce irruption of barbaric: 
spirit meant to the world. 
It embodies all the variety of the war itself; its exciting play of 
strategy; accounts of all campaigns West Pointers and other experts; 
the remarkable story o' ‘America’s vast contributions in men, armies, . munitiong, 
and billions of money; the full story of the A.E. F.: the epic of the fighting navies; the, vast’ 
concerted effort of the world’s humanities; the wonders of science and industry; ai al the 
daring and thrilling exploits of trench, sea and sky. - 
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splendid library, and so we are making a special Advance-of-Publica- 
tion offer at less than half chese prices. 

If we can have 20,000 orders in hand, before the presses bein 
turn, we can halve our risk, cut the cost of press work and binding 
by 30 per cent. and to this first 20,000 buyers make a price far lower 
than would otherwise be possible. 

To get this low price fill one the coupon and send it 
back at once. you can. No money 
to pay now. We want your order. 

It will pe the one great war work you will feel that, both 
for yourself and your children, you must own. If you send 
your order now you can have it ata ground-floor price. 

We guarantee your satisfaction. Just fill /.-/ 
in the coupon and send it today! y 
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Let my darkness be turned into day 
By the light of thy grace 
And thy face, 
I pray!” 


She continued the exquisite refrain on 
the keys for a while, then slowly turned to 
the man beside her. 

“The one mass J still love,” she mur- 
mured absently. “Memories of childhood, 
I suppose—when the Sisters made me sing 
the solo. I was only ten years old.” She 
shrugged her shoulders. “You know, in 
those days I was a little devil,” she Said 
seriously. Hesmiled. “I really was, Jim; 
all over everything and wild as a swallow. 
I led the pack; Shadow Hill held us in 
horror. Iremember I fought our butcher’s 
boy once—right in the middle of the 
street——” . 

“Why. 

“He “did something to a cat which I 
couldn’t stand.” 

“Did you whip him?” 

“Oh, Jim, it was horrid! We both were 
. dreadfully battered. And the constable 


forget my mother’s face!” 
She gazed down at the keys of the piano, 
touched them pensively. 

* The very deuce was in me.” She sighed. 
“Even now, unless I’m occupied with all 
my might, something begins to simmer in 
me.” She turned and looked at him. “A 
sort of enchanted madness that makes me 
wild to seize the whole world and-set it 


—die for it—or slay it and end its pain.” 

“Too much of an armful,” he said, with 
great gravity. “The thing to do is to 
select an individual and take him to your 
heart.” 

“And slay him?” she inquired gaily. 

“Certainly—like the female mantis—if 
you find you don’t like him. Individual 
suitors must take their chances of being 
either eaten or adored.” 

“Jim, you’re so funny!” She swung 
her stool, rested her elbow on the piano, 
and gazed at him interrogatively. “Do 
you suppose I shall ever come to care for 
you—imprudently?” she asked. 

“T wouldn’t let you.” 

“How could you help it? And, as far 
as that goes, how could I, if it happened?” 

“Tf you ever come to care at all,” he said, 
“you'll care enough.” 

“That is the trouble with you,” she Tee. 
torted. “You don’t care enough.” 

A slight flush stained his cheek-bones. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “I almost wish 
I cared less. And that would be what 
you call ‘enough.’” 

Color came into her face, too. 

“Do you know, Jim, I really don’t know 
how much I do cate for you. It sounds 
rather silly, doesn’t it?” 

“Do you care more than you did at first?” 

“But not enough to marry me?” 

“Must we discuss that again?” 

He got up, went out to the hall, pulled 
a book from his overcoat pocket, and 
returned. 

“Would you care to hear what the 
greatest American says on the obliga- 
tions involved in marriage?” 

“Proceed, dear,” she said laughingly. 

He read, eliminating what was not 
necessary to make his point: 


“A race is’ worthless and contemptible if 
its men cease to work hard and. at need. to 


caught us both, and I shall never, never 


right—take it into my arms and defend it - 


Cosn 
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Direct from -the fishing boats to you 


The Best Fish Meal Ever! 


Try this fat, juicy mackerel, at my expense 4 4 E-Bawes 


Folks, here’s a real treat from Gloucester. A pail of fat, 
newly-packed mackerel especially selected for their color 
and flavor. You will surely relish these temptingly-good 
fish. These Davis’ mackerel are yours to try, on request. 
Send no money—I’il forward the fish on approval and 
take all the risk myself. 


It Takes a Fisherman to Pick Out 
Good Fish 


For generations back my people were fish-folks—the 


early settlers of Gloucester. I used to go.to sea in my . 


father’s vessel after the mackerel. Little did I think 


then that what I learned about fish was ever going to be. 


of real value to my friends or to me in a business way. 
If I hadn’t learned what I did at sea the “‘ Davis Folks” 
all over America would not write me as they do today: 
“Mr. Davis, we cannot get mackerel anywhere like 
yours.” I’ve built up business with 100,000 homes. It’s 
a joy to do business with home folks and to hold their 
confidence and good-will. 


Our Own Home Kind 


In those fishing days, father naturally picked out the best mackerel 
to take home for winter. We picked out the plump ones. I came to 
know them at a glance. The meat when broiled is very tender and 
juicy. I sent friends some of my fish. And what they said about 
them made me realize how hard it is for people away from the Sea- 
shore to get the right kind of fish. The secret is picking 

’em out. The kind of mackerel father taught me to 

select for our winter’s supply are the kind I will send . 
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ackerel 
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President 


to you. We clean and trim them of heads and tails and send full 
net weight of clear fish. 


Fall Mackerel—Fat and Tender 


Fall mackerel are the best eating fish. They’re fat in the Fall, 
like a Turkey. fattened for Thanksgiving. Most of the fish your 
dealer can buy are caught during-the spring and summer when 
they are spawning and are, therefore, dry and tasteless. I have 
all I can do.to supply my home customers without selling dealers. 
You can trade with me just as you do with your home grocer or 
butcher. And everything I send, delivered right to your door, by 
express or parcel post, is sent subject to your complete satisfaction 
or you do not pay for it. Is there any squarer way to do business! 
than that? For 34 years this has been my steadfast policy. 
Send No Cash— 
‘Try the Mackerel First = - 
I want you to know before you pay that my fish’ will please; you. 
If there is any possibility of a risk, I want it to be at my expense. 
Mail the coupon today and I’ll ship-at once a pail of my mackerel 
containing 10 Ibs. net weight of - clear fish; each fist wetghing 
from 14 lbs. to 114 lbs., all charges prepaid, east of Kansas, so that 
your family will have a real Gloucester treat Sunday morning. Then: 
if my mackerel are not better than arty you have ever 
tasted, send back the rest at my expense. 
you are pleased with them, and I’m sure“you 
will be, send me $4.90. At the sametimeask //7 
for descriptive list of Davis’ fish. Sold only 
direct—never to dealers. Mail the coupon 
now, with your business card, lettér. 
head or reference. 4 


FRANK E. DAVIS CO;, 
268 Central Wharf; 
Gloucester, Mass 


Yes, your 
erel are worth tr 
ing, anyhow. Flease 
send me, all charges 
prepaid, a pail wontajn- 
ing ten poundsnet weight 
of Davis mackerel, from 14 
’ to 14 Ibs. each. If after try- 
“ing a'fish, I don’t care for them, 
I'll return the rest at your expense 
and not owe youanythi = 
vise l’ll send you $4.90. in to days. 
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DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of Arnéfica’s ™, 
leading diamond importers 

For over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler.& 

Sons, of Boston, has been cne of ‘the leading 

diamond importing concerns in America selling 

However, a large business is done 

mail with a at importing 

lere are several ond offers— 

weary to you_by mail—which clearly demon- 

strate our —— to name prices on diamonds 

that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is 


ly cut. Mounted 
fo Tiffany style solid 
gold setting. Order tlisdi - 


| jeweler 
and if he says it can be 
du ry for less. than 


your m ne 
money il bere 


$145. 


price 
direct to you 


Ladies’ All Platinum 


tinum, Ring 
us comely 
carve a tian 
pre Bly gyp 


ring. Large center 
stone is fine blue white is han 
color. A is ex- 
be hand-carved 
and pierced 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
carat . . $31.00 carats . $217.00 
. . 50.00 2carats . 530.00 
carat . 73.00 3 ae + 795.00 
‘oney refunded if these 
here for less = one- third more. 


It desired, rings will be sent » 
to your bank or any Express 4 
Ce. with privilege of exami- 
nation. Sur diamond gu: ar- 
antee for full value for all 
iime goes with every pur- 
chase. 


WRITE TODAY 


TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’* 
This book is peautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, sclect and buy 
diamonds. Tellshow?, 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This "7 
showing weights, 
zes, pricesandquali- 
ties a Million Dol- 
lars’ orth of Dia- 
monds is consider 
an authority. 


Jason Weiler & 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


A Delighttul Soft Drink 
for Cold Weather 


Soon to be 

life named 

wih @ Evans” 
flavor and 


Comes to you with all the distinctive excel- 
lence that has characterized the Evans’ brew- 
ings for 133 years. Itis-not an ment bat 
ademonstrated success. ity, 
satisfying drink that is good for every 


5 Supplied by Progressive Dealers 
C.H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N. Y. 
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jfight Zard, and if its women cease to breed 
freely. If the best classes do not reproduce 
themselves, the nation will, of course, go down. 

“When the ordinary decent man does not 
understand that to marry the woman he loves 
as early as he can is the most desirable of ali 


goals, when the ordinary woman does not 


,understand that all other forms of life are 


but makeshift substitutes for the life of the 
wife, the mother of healthy. children, then 
the state is rotten at heart. 

“The only full life for man or woman is led 
by those men and women who together, with 
hearts both gentle and valiant, face lives. of 
love and duty, who. see their children rise up 
to call them blessed, and who leave behind 
‘them their seed to inherit the earth. ' 

“No celibate life approaches such a life 
in usefulness. The mother comes ahead of ‘the 


un 

“But if the average woman does not marry 
and become the. mother of enough healthy 
children to permit the increase ‘of the race, 
and if the average man does not. marry in 
times of peace and do his full duty in war 
if need arises, then the race is decadent and 
should be swept aside to make room for a 
better one. 

“Only that nation has a future whose sons 
and daughters recognize and obey the primary 


{laws of their racial being.” 


He closed the book and laid it on the 
piano. 

“Now,” he said, “either we’re really 
a rotten and decadent race, and might 
as well behave like one, or we’re sound 
and sane. I want you to marry me. 
And if you don’t love me enough to do 
it, you’ll learn.to afterward.” 

Jim, ” she said gently, “that is an 
outrageous thing to say to me. Don’t 
you realize it?” 

“T’m sorry. But I love you—I need 
you so that I’m fit for nothing else. I 
can’t keep my mind on my work; I 
can’t think of anybody—anything but 
you. If you didn’t care for me more or 
less, I wouldn’t come whining to you. 
I wouldn’t come now—until I’d entirely 
won your heart—except that—if I did— 
and if you refused me marriage and of- 
fered the other thing—I’d be about 
through with everything. And I’d know 
that the nation wasn’t worth the powder 
to blow it u» if such women as you 
betray it.” 

The girl flushed furiously, but her 
voice seemed fairly under control. 

“Hadn’t you better go, Jim, before 
you say anything more?” 

‘Will you marry me?” | 

“No.” 

He stood up very straight, unstirring 
for a long time, not looking at her. 

Then he said good-by in a low voice, 
and went out, leaving her quite pale again 
and rather badly scared. 

As the lower door closed, she sprang 
to the landing and called his name in a 
frightened voice that had no carrying 
power. 


Later, she telephoned to his several 
clubs. At eleven, she called each club 
again, and finally telephoned to his 
house. At midnight, he had not tele- 
phoned in reply to the messages she had 
left requesting him to call her. 

Her anxiety had changed to a vague 
bewilderment. Her dismayed resent- 
ment at what he had said to her was 
giving place to a strange and unaccus- 
tomed sense of loneliness. 

Suddenly, an overwhelming desire to 


be with Ilse seized her, and. she would 


the morning? 


have called a taxi and started immedi- 
ately except for the dread that Jim 
might telephone in her absence. 

Yet she didn’t know what it was that 


she wanted of him except to protest — 


at his attitude toward her. Such a. 
protest was due them both—an. appeal 
in behalf of the friendship which meant 
so much to‘her, which, she had abruptly 
discovered, meant far more to her than 
she supposed. 

At midnight, she telephoned to Ilse. 
A sleepy maid replied that Miss West- 
gard had not yet returned. 

. So Palla called a taxi, pinned on her 
hat, and struggled into her fur coat, 


‘and, taking her latch-key, started for 


llse’s apartment, feeling need of her in 
a blind sort of way—desiring to listen 
to her. friendly voice, touch her, hear 
her clear, sane laughter. 

A yawning maid admitted her. Miss 
Westgard had dined out with Mr, Est- 
ridge, but had not yet returned. 

So Palla, wondering a little, laid aside 
her coat, and went into the pretty living- 
room, 

There were books and magazines 
enough, but after a while she gave up 
trying to read and sat staring absently 
at a photograph of Estridge in uniform 
which stood on the table at her elbow. 

Across it was an inscription, dated 
only a few days back: 


To llse from Jack, on the road to Asgard. 


Then, as she gazed at the man’s hand- 
some features, for-the first time a vague 
sense of uneasiness invaded her. 

Of a gradually growing comradeship 
between these two she had been tran- 
quilly aware. And yet it surprised’ her 
now to realize that their comradeship 
had drifted into intimacy. She recol- 
lected what Ilse had said to her after the 
last party she had given, and which she, 
Palla, had not understood. 

What had Ilse meant by asking her 
to “‘wait”? Wait for what? Where 
was Ilse now? Why did she remain 
out so late with John Estridge? It was 
after one o’clock. Of course they must 
be dancing somewhere or other. The:e 
were plenty of dances to go to. 

It was two o’clock. Palla’s eyes were 
heavy; her heart was heavier. Why should 
everything suddenly happen to her in 
that way? Where had Jim gone when 
he left her? And who was it answered 
the tclephone at his house when she had 
called up and asked to speak to him? 
It was a woman’s voice—a maid’s, no 


-doubt; yet she had fancied that the 


voice resembled his mother’s. 

But it couldn’t have been, for Palla 
had given her name, and Mrs. Shotwell 
would have spoken to her—unless, 
perhaps, his mother disapproved of 
somet hing—of her calling Jim at such 
an hour. Or of something—perhaps of 
their friendship—of herself, perhaps. 

She heard the clock strike and looked 
across at the mantel. 

What was Ilse doing at half-past two 
Where could she be? 

Palla involuntarily turned her head 
and looked at the photograph. Of course 
Ilse was safe with a man like John 
Estridge. That is to say—— 

Without warning, her face grew hot 
and the crimson tide mounted to the roots 
of her hair, dyeing throat and temples. 
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USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 
Phonograph to play their favorite 
records, for it plays all records at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists of 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona is a scientific creation which 
enables one to play all records with faith- 
ful regard for the requirements of each 
make. It is not in any sense a combina- 
tion contrivance, but involves a funda- 
mental principle of sound reproduction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechanism. 
By a slight turn of the hand it is adapted 
to any make record, instantly supplying 
the correct position on the record, the 
proper needle and diaphragm and the 


precise pressure or. weight necessary to 
play that particular record. 


The Tone Amplifier 
The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 


other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. Asthename implies, it amplifies 
the tone, making it richer, sweeter, truer. 
This vibrant tone chamber, constructed 
entirely of moulded hollywood, free from 
metal, provides the requisite resiliency that 
unfolds and projects true tone. Like a 
fine violin or. the sounding board of a 
piano, it complies with the approved laws 
of acoustics. 


Hear The 


Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable instru- 
ment is enough to convince the most 


critical-music lover that here is the final. 


type phonograph. 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of 


“ What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph” _ . 


You will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it 
is authentic. . It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, L.L:.B., Concert Pianist 
ard Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Branch Hovses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandia> Sales Co , 819 Yonge Sti, Toronto. 
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The difference between the men 
on the high stools and the man in 
the private office is simply training. 
The men outside. ston! when they _ 
arrived at the ~~ eeping stage. 
While | their limit *hére, 
he trained and bécame a» Higher 
Accountant. Now he has “arrived”? 
as an executive.- 


Spare time training gave this man a mas- 
tery of business analysis and organization. He 
charts thecondition of the business and shows 


Thousands of men like him are wanted 
our great corporations. Financiers and 
ness men pay big feesand salaries to havecon- 
ditions accurately shown. Incomes of Higher 
Accountants range from $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year or more. And now the government de- 
mands accurate income reports. The 
Accountant's service may save 
fassment and heavy expense. 


Train by Mail 


You can master Higher Accounting in 
your jolane’ time, while you hold your present 


ition. The LaSalle method will — you 
By mai under the direct su ion of 
iam B. Castenholz, A. M., CP. for- 


Become an Expert Accountant 


ptroller and Instructor, 
of moot comptcclies assisted by a staff ‘of Certified 
Public Accountants including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. These 
experts will instruct you in the very 

“they use in their own work. 

Under the thoro coaching of these experts 
you will be thoroly drilled in the | 
rinciples of modern Business Analysis an: 

ization, Accounting, Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Commercial Law and Financia] 

ement. LaSalle accountancy training 
will -—_ 'y you to pass theC. P. A. examina- 
tions, to hold an executive position,.or to 
enter business as an Expert Consulting Ac- 
countant. Membership also includes free use 
of our Consulting Service which brings ad- 
vice whenever needed on ial business 
problems. No large fees; no amount to 
pay This instruction is offered on @ 
con’ pay plan. 


Send the Coupon 


Aluate over 160,000 business men have 
ited f: rom LaSalle training. More than 

,000 enroll a annually in our various courses, 
You, too, can get the benefits offered by our 
organization of 800 people including 300 busi- 
tru text writers and 


d today for information about this 
has helped so many men to rise. 
The coupon’ will also bring our valuable 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Write for 
your copy now. It’s free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World’s Greatest Extension a’, 


Dept.1155.H 


send me particu- 
r Extension Course of ining in Higher Ac- 


nting and your Service. Also a copy of your value / 
able book for for ambitious ig Promotion in One.” 


regarding 
men, ‘Ten Years’ 


Chicago, Illi ff} 


| it?” whispered Ilse. 


~LARE BRIGGS; the.man who draws “ 
Friend,” receives.more than $100 a day. 
cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a bank president. 


If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great 
cartoonist. De natural 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
9104 Warner Buildine Minneapolis. Minnesota 


There are many other 


it, is the surest road to success. 
the Sched Replied 


stars on the 
just 
ress 
for this book loday. 


‘When a Fellow Needs a 
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A sort of stunning reaction followed 


as: the tide ebbed; she found herself. 
stupidly repeating the word “safe,” as, 
though to interpret what it meant. é 

Safe? Yes; Ilse was safe. She knew 
how to take care of herself—unless——’ 

Again the crimson tide invaded het’ 
skin to the temples. Safe? Safe from 
what? From the creed they both pro- 
fessed? From their common. belief? 
From the consequences. of living 4 
to it? 

At the thought, Palla sprang to het 
feet and stood quivering all over, both 
hands pressed to her throat, which was 
quivering, too. 

Where was Ilse? What had happened? 
Had she suddenly come face to face with 
that creed of theirs—that shadowy 
creed which they believed in, perhaps 


‘because it seemed so unreal—because 


the ordeal by fire seemed so vague, so 
far away in that ghostly region which 
is called the future; and which remains 
always so ‘inconéeivably distant to the 
young—star-distant, remote as inter- 
stellar dust, aloof as death? 


It was three o’clock. There were 
velvet-dark smears under Palla’s eyes 
little: color in her lips. The weight of 
fatigue lay heavily on her young shoulders 
—on her mind, too, pawly stupefied 
by the violence of her emotions. 

The gilt-hands of the clock were 

already creeping around the gilded dial 
toward the half-hour. 
' As it struck on the clear French bell, 
a key turned in the outside door; then 
the door closed, and Palla rose trembling 
from her ‘chair as Ilse entered, her 
golden hair in lovely disorder, the 
evening cloak partly flung from her 
shoulders. There was > moment’s utter 
silence. Then stepped swiftly for- 
ward and took Palla in her arms. 

“My darling! What has happened?” 
she asked. ‘‘Why are you here at this 
hour? Youlook dreadfully ill.” Palla’s 
head dropped on her breast. ‘‘What is 
“Darling—darling— 
you did wait—didn’t you?” 

Palla’s voice was scarcely audible. 

“T don’t know what you mean. I was 
only frightened about you. I’ve been 
so unhappy. And Jim said—good-by— 
and I can’t find him.” 

“T want you to answer me! Are you 
in love with him?” | 

‘“No— I don’t think so.” 

Ilse drew a deep breath. 

“Tt’s all right, then,” she said. 

Then, suddenly, Palla seemed ‘to 
understand what Ilse had meant when 
she had said, “Wait!” 

And she lifted her head and_ looked 
blindly into the sea-blue eyes, blindly, 
desperately, striving to see through 


_ those clear soul-windows what it might 


be that was looking out at her. And, 
gazing, she knew that she dared not 
ask Ilse where she had been. 

The latter smiled; but her voice was 
very tender when she spoke. 

“We'll telephone your maid in the 
morning. You must go to bed, Palla.” 

‘There was a second chamber beyond 


| her own. She went into it, turned down 


the bed, and called Palla, who came 
slowly after her. 

They kissed each other insilence, Then 
Ilse went back to her own room, 


Cosn 
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HE value of a corset to you must be 
measured in terms of your personal 
needs. Whether you are busy with 
household duties that tax your energies; 


The price you pay for your Gossard | 
is the price you should pay for your corset 


whether you are employed in the commercial 
or professional world with its demands for 
efficiency; whatever your duties or pleasures, 
your corset is of first importance. The 


The Original-Unequalled Front Lacing Corsets 


especiaily designed for your figure require- 
ments will give to you an abdominal support 


that safeguards your «every movement; a. 


correct support to spine and back muscles 
that minimizes fatigue and assures complete 
ecmfort throughout the day; a correct sup- 
port to the entire body whether standing, 
sitting, walking or bending that means sus- 
tained energy and increased efficiency. — 


Be mindful of this—the healthy woman is 
the beautiful woman and Gossard Corsets 
interpret style in terms of a correctly poised, 
correctly proportioned body that safeguards 


the wearer against the many ills of incorrect 


 corsetry. 


Every Gossard Corset will retain its original 
shape until it is completely worn out. Its 


. superior wearing service alone is worth the 


price of the garment. So measured only in 
terms of dollars and cents GosSard Corsets 
are the expression of true corset economy. 


And you can buy a Gossard for as little as 
$2.75 up to any price you may care to pay. 
The price you pay for your Gossard is the 
price you should pay for your corset. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


' Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


Toronto CHICAGO NEW YORK _ BveENos aires “he 


>>» 


Anticipate your needs. 
The demand for Gossard © 
Corsets is unprecedented. 
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Post Card Brings this 175-Page 
Jewelry Book from the World’s 
Largest Mail Order Jewelers 


AIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths,’ 
established in 1895, will send free and post- 
re~uest, their wonderful 

lewelry Book containing thousands of beauti 
articles in jewelry, dia- 
monds,’ watches, silver- 
ware, leather goods, toilet 
sets, ‘hand bags, fine cut- 
lery, etc. Everything is 
Bi] sold direct to users at a 
substantial saving, and 
satisfaction is guaranteed 
or | promptly re- 


topaz. 


Price only $6.00 st card brings 
the free book. Mail today! 


Baird-North Save 
You Money 


Average values from the he 375- -page free 
Baird-North Jewelry Book ve that 
we Save you about cne-tht on quali- 
ty goods. Order any of the three 
articles shown here, and if you are 
not delighted with the exceptional 
value, we will refund your money. 


10,000 Articles 


The articles shown here are but faint 
the unlimited choice of- 
0, 


saird-North Jewelry Book, which” 
contains everything in jewelry, dia- 
monds, watches, silverware, Yeather 
g s, Cutlery, and choice novelties’ 
‘or personal and home use 


Ne. 1824— 


10-K. Gold Pendant; 5 Ame: Post Card Brings 


thyst centre, baroque 
a. Chain is 15 in. long. Big Values 
Price, $1.50 Just write on a post 
card—“Send the 
175-;page welry 
Book free.” Sign and 
mail it today, and 
the book will be sent 
Postpaid, Th and 
aid, ank 
or the inquiry! 


Established 1895 
Capital $800,000 


BAIRD. -NORTH CO. 


DEPT. 51 33 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


No. 1518—Brass 
Ash Tray, with 
glvss lining; two 
cigar rests and 
match holders. 

Price only 85¢. 


Is used in place of 
powder, has. same 
effect but does not 


on 
skin so "beautl Accept no substitute. 
Try D Viv: also, purely vegetable. 


with uff. 
Either articles sold at every toilet counter or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 52c. 


DERMA VIVA CO. 
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“Jiu,” said his mother, ““Miss Dumont 
called you on the telephone at an unusual 
hour last night: You had gone to your 
room, and on the chance: that you were 
asleep, I did: not .speak to: you,’ 

That was all—sufficient explanation 


|to discount any reproach from her son 


incident on his comparing ‘notes with 
the girl in question. , Also, just enough 
in’ her action to convey. to. the girl a 
polite hint that the Shotwell family was 
not at home to people who.telephoned at 
that unconventional hour. 

On his way to business that morning, 
Jim telephoned to Palla, but, learning she 
was not at home, let the matter rest. 

In his sullen and resentful mood, he 
no longer cared, or thought he didn’ t; 
which resulted in the same thing—the 
accumulation of increasing bitterness 
during a dull, rainy working day at 
the office—and a dogged determination 
to keep clear of this woman until effort 
to remain away from her was no longer 
necessary. 

The stormy dark came early; and 
in this frame of mind when he left the 
office he sulkily avoided the club. 

He very rarely drank anything; but, 
not knowing what to do, he drifted into 
a hotel bar. He met a man or two he 
knew, but declined all suggestions for 
the evening, turned--up his overcoat 
collar, and started through the hotel 
toward: the northern exit. And met 
Marya Lanois face to face. 
“Dear me,” she said; ‘‘you look 
very wet. And you don’t look particular- 
ly well. Have — arrived all alone for 


jtea?’ 


“J had my tea in the bar,” he said. 
“How are- ‘you, Marya? But I mustn’t 
detain you.” He glanced at a distant 
group of people who seemed to be 


‘|awaiting her. 


“You are not detaining: me,” she said 
sweetly. 

“Your people seem to be waiting—— 
. “They may go to the deuce! Are you 
quite alone?” 

-“Shall we have tea together?” 

He laughed. 
.“But you’ve had yours.” 

‘Well, you know there are other things 
that one sometimes drinks.” 
There seemed no way out of it. They 
went into the tea-room together and 
seated themselves. 

‘How is Vanya?” he inquired. 

“Vanya gives a concert to-night’ in 
Baltimore.” 

“And you didn’t go?” 

“No; it was raining.” 

Their order was served. 

“So you wouldn’t go to Baltimore,” 
said Jim smilingly. ‘It strikes me, 
Marya, that you can be a cold-blooded 
girl when you wish to be.” 

“What do you know about me? I 
am a complicated combination,” she said, 
smiling; 
only. And quite simple when one dis- 
covers the key to me.’ 

“I think I know what it is,” he said. 
“What is it?” 

“‘Mischief.” 

They laughed. Marya, particularly, 


” 


was intensely amused. 
she repeated. ‘I should 


ami. 


“yet, after all, a combination - 


say not! “Fhére seems'to be already suffi- 
cient mischief loose in the world, with 
the red tide rising everywhere—in Russia, 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, England— 
yes, and here also the crimson tide of 
Bolshevism begins to move. Tell me— 
you are coming to the club to-morrow 
evening, I hope.” 

“No,” he said, almost sullenly; “I’ve 
had enough of queerness for’ a while.” 

“Jim! Do you dare include me?” 

He had to laugh at her pretense of 
fury. 

“No, Marya; you’re just a pretty 
mischief-maker, I suppose 

“Then what do you mean by: ‘queer- 
ness?’ Don’t you think it’s sensible to 
combat Bolshevism, and. fight it with 
argument, and debate on its own selected 
camping ground? Don’t. you think it is 
high time somebody faced this crimson 
tide—that somebody started to build 


a dike against this threatened inun- : [| 


dation?’ 

“The best dikes have machine guns 
behind them, not orators,” he said 
bluntly. 

“My friend, I have seen that also, 
And to what have machine guns led 
us in Petrograd, in Moscow, in Poland, 
Finland, Courland—’’ She shrugged 
her pretty shoulders. ‘‘No. I have seen 
enough blood.” 

He said, 

“T have seen a little myself.” 

“Yes, I know. But a.soldier is always 
a soldier, as a hound is always a hound. 
The blood of the quarry is what their 
instinct follows. Your goal is death; 
we only seek to tame.” 

“The proper way to check Bolshevism 
in America ‘is to police the country 
properly, and kick out the outrageous 
gang of domestic Bolsheviki who have 
exploited us, tricked-us, lied to us, taxed 
us unfairly, and in spite of whom we have 
managed to help our allies win this war. 
Then, when this petty, wretched, crooked 
bunch has been swept out, and the nation 
aired and disinfected, and when the 
burden of taxation is properly distrib- 
uted, and business dares lift its head 
again, then start your debates and 
propaganda and try to educate your 
enemies if you like. But keep your 

machine guns oiled.” 

“We shall never agree,” said the girl, 
laughing. “And I’m rather glad.” 

“Why?” 


“Because disagreements are more 


amusing than any entente cordiale, mon 
It is the opposing forces that never 
bore each other. In life, too—I mean 
among human beings. Once they agree, 
interest lessens.” 

“Nonsense!” he said, smiling. 

“Oh, it is quite true. Behold us! 
We don’t agree. But I am interested,” 
she added, with pretty audacity; “50 
please take me to dinner somewhere.” 

“To a Broadway joint?” he asked. 

“A ‘joint?’” she repeated, smilingly 
perplexed. “Is that a place where we 
may dine and sée a spectacle, too, 
and afterward dance?” 

“Something of that sort,”” he admitted 
laughingly. But under his careless 
gaiety an ugly determination had been 
hardening. He meant to go no more to 
Palla; he meant to welcome any dis- 
traction of the moment to help tide him. 
over the long gtay interval that loomed 
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It Re-animates 
Music 


T’S the living touch 
of a Paderewskiora_ 
Kreisler that you hear- 
the voice of a Caruso or 
Galli-Curci-—it’s the 
actual swelling, stirring 
volume of orchestra or 
band — it is music alive, 
re-animate, because the 
Dalion 1s the Instru- 
mentized phonograph. 


Five Styles 
$105 to $275 


“Instrumentized” means that the Dalion 

is a musical instrument, not a machine. 

The matchless skill and uncompromising selection of mate- 
tials that go into a superb violin, produce the responsive, 
note-true Tone-Throat and Tone Chamber of the Dalion— 
and give it the supreme tone quality that is enduring. 


The Auto-File, another exclusive Dalion feature, always 
finds the record you want, because it makes it absolutely 


| 
impossible to misfile a record, or for records to be ’ » 


scattered about the room. aes 
Sold under a manufacturer's guarantee, which is the most all-inclus've, 
sweeping guarantee ever —— on a phonograph. Sold by your retailer, 
with a near-at-hand wholesaler behind him to give you additional 

close-at-home securty. . 
Send for booklet telling how phonographs may be judged. 


\ 


Milwaukee Mig. Co. ~tags 


The Dalion sales management invites correspon jence w'th high-class retailers ani wholesalers of strong 


_community stand.ng in Drug, Jewelry, general 
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in your Throat — 


i oe sight would more than convince you of the vital 
necessity of throat protection. The throat is the natural 
gateway for germs to enter-the body. The many folds and 
crevices back of the teeth and tongue offer an ideal breeding 
ground for germs of all kinds. There they wait for the first 
favorable chance to invade the system and that chance comes 
whenever the body kappens to be a trifle below par, provided 
always the germs are suffitiently numerous to ov:rcome the 
body’s natural defense. 


Our first duty, therefore, i is to reduce erm Ke 
in the throat to a safe minimum and 2 trustworthy 
means of doing this lies in the regular use of Formamint 
Tablets. 

Little tablets, handy, 
pleasing in tastc, they free 
in the saliva a most ef- 
fective, yet harmless, germi- 
cide that scarches out and 
destroys gcrms in the most 
secluded corners of the 
throat. Taken regularly, 
they not only soothe away 
irritation, but help prevent 
serious infection, such as 
tonsillitis, influenza, etc. 
More than 5000 American ie 


ms have endorsed 
in writing. 


60 tablets for 50 cents, at all 
druggists. 


« Whe Bauer Chemical Co. 
Inc. 


121 West 18th St. 
New York City 


Are you earning 
$136 a week? 


getting new subscriptions and securing renewals 
tor Cosmopolitan and five other great maga- 
zines. 


The Inhalation Treat- 


Cough, Spasmod ic 
He is just an ambitious, industrious young Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
man, working on a new plan that is proving high- use S Asthma, Influenza, 
ly successful. Established 1879 Coughs, Bronchitis. 
If you want to earn more money, write us tell- Sim safi eff di ternal drugs. 
ing us as much as you think we may need to ed Cresalene relieve the paroxyens of Wh 
know in order to decide that you are the man we oss —¥ and Spasmodic up at once 
want to represent us in your vicinity. cold has 2 chance of dev 
Ask for ‘Portfolio: roE. cold is daneerous 


3 


If we can get together it Mrs. Baliangen cage: “No family, where th ere 

means from ten to twenty |\] 4% young ch ody ~ should be without this lamp.”’ 

dollars a day for you if The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inbal with 
0 hustle: W. |] every breath, makes roped easy and relieves the con- 

you are a hustler. Tite gestion, assuring restful nigh 

today It is called aloon by suff. 


erers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
International . Co. Scarlet F.ver and Measles and’is a wed e aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

119 W. 40th St., New York itisa best to those exposed. 


ment for Whooping-| 


Publishers of years oF 
COSMOPOLITAN Sold or  Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 11. 
Goop HOUSKEEPING Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
7IARPER’S BAZAR of licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 

) HEarstT’s druggist or from 10c. 
Motor THEY VAPO-CRESOLENE 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
Motor Boatinc Montreal, Canada 
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ahead, welcome any draft that might 
mitigate the bitter waters he was 
tasting—and was destined to drain to 
their revolting dregs. 


They went to the Palace of Mirrors 

and were lucky enough to get a box. 
The food was excellent, the show a 
gay one. 

Between intermissions, he took Marya 
to the floor for a dance or two. The 
place was uncomfortably crowded; uni- 
forms were everywhere, too, and Jim 
nodded to many men he knew and to 
a few women. 

And, in the vast, brilliant place, there 
was not a man who saw Marya and 
failed to turn and follow her with his 
eyes. For Marya had been fashioned 
to trouble man. And that primitively 
constructed and obviously-minded sex 
never failed to become troubled. 

They remained until the place closed. 
Then he took her home. 

This was an apartment overlooking 
the park from Fifty-ninth Street—a 
big studio and apparently many comfort- 
able rooms—a large, still place, where 
no servants were in evidence and where 
thick, velvety carpets muffled every 
footfall. 

She had insisted on his entering for 
a moment. He stood looking about him 
in the great studio, where Vanya’s 
concert grand loomed’ up—a sprawling, 
shadowy shape under the dim drop- 
light which once had been a mosque lamp 
in Samarkand. 

The girl flung stole and muff from her, 
rolled up her gloves, and took a shot at 
the piano, then, laughing, unpinned her 
hat and sent it scaling away into the 
golden dusk somewhere. 

“Are you sleepy, Jim?” . 

A sudden vision of his trouble in the 
long, long night to face—trouble, in- 
somnia, and the bitterness welling ever 
fresher with the interminable thoughts 
he could not suppress, could not control. 

“I’m not sleepy,” he said. “But don’t 
you want to turn in?” 

She went over to the piano, and 
accompanying herself on deadened i pedal 
where she stood, sang, in a low voice, the’ 
“‘Snow-Tiger,” with its uncanny refrain: 


“ ‘Tiger-eyes 

Tiger-eyes, 

What do you see 

Far in the dark 

Over the snow?’ 

‘Far in the dark 

Over the snow, 
Slowly the ghosts of dead men go— 
‘Horses and riders under the moon 
Trample along to the dead men’s rune, 

Slava! Slava! 

Over the snow.’ ” 


“That’s too hilarious a song,” said 
Jim, laughing. “May I suggest a little 
rag to properly subdue us?” 

“So you don’t like it?” she demanded, 
coming from behind the piano. 

“1 sure don’t,” he admitted. 

“The real Russian name of the song 
is: ‘Words! Words!’ And that’s all the 
song is—all that any song is—all that 
anything amounts to—words, wor 
She dropped onto the long couch. “Any- 
thing except—love.” 

“You may include that, too,” he said, 
Hghting a cigarette for ‘her; and she 
blew a ting of smoke at him, saying: 
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and an is 
to find these principles 
them along is rendering a distinct 
—J. OGDEN ARMOUR 
“I wok upon instruction by mail as one of 
omenal devel- 


its of 
THBODORE ROOSEVELT 


“The work done by « by correspondence is 
than that done in the class- 

AM R, HARPER 
Late President, U. of Cc. 
in this school are facilitating that 


“You 
which we cherish as the great boon 
« “A mocracy—that is, equality of opportuni: 


You mm Someth 


ak 


mar “The man who puts $10, 000. 00 
additional capital into an estab- 
lished business is pretty certain of 
increased 
way, the man who puts additional 

capital into his brain — informa- 
tion, well-directed thought and 

study of -possibilities—will as 

‘ surely, yes, more surely, get in- 
- ereaged returns. There is no 

capital, and nd increase of capital, 

safer and surer than that.’ 


returns; and, in thesame . 


FIELD 


Valued at $1 00,000 


eds of ambitious ¢ 
people of 'o intelligence and m 
erate income, in 300 to 400 hours of their 
spare = have increased their personal 
worth from $50,000 to $100,000? 

Perhaps you think one must possess 
farms, mines, buildings or other forms of 

ny te rate himself among the well- 
co ave you ever figured a ca: ital- 
ization of your earning power on a basis 
of six per cent per annum? How many 
shares with a par value of $100 each could 

u issue upon yourself? What are your 

me-producing assets? 

A corporation that pays dividends of 
$500,000 to $600,000 year after year is 
usually capitalized at $10,000,000, and its 
securities and stocks find a ready market 
among shrewd investors. Likewise if you 
can command an income of $5,000 per an- 
num you mayrightfully claima‘‘brainca’ 
italization’’ of $100,000. Are you a $100, 
man? Do you owna $100, 000 brain plant? 


What LaSalle Training Did 
Three to four hundred hours of LaSalle 
training is about the time it took an $18- 

a-week office man to make himself a goin 

business proposition worth nearly $150, 
— man of business standing and income. 
ximately 7200 og cent per — 

Pap sept return he is now gettin 
his investment. Do you know of anythi sa 
that ever paid back in one year nearly 
seventy-two times what an investor put 
intoa proposition? The dividends this man 
is = oe paying to himself in increased 
“— are equivalent to an annual re- 
on of 5 per cent on $144,000. Dividing 
this sum omg the number of hours he gave 
to make himself worth more to business 
the time so given shows a profit of $360 an 
hour. What can you do in your spare time 
peep Be will net you an hourly profit equal 


Vales of Business Training 
The United States Bureau of Education 
tells us that if the 5,000,000 illiterates in 
this country were able merely to read and 
write, their productive capacity would 
increase $250 per annum per capita— 
,000,000, sum nearly equal to the 
Liberty Loan. Yet hundreds. of 
LaSalle 


trained men. have actually in- | 


creased their annual earning capacity 
from $1,000 to $5,000 or more, Bee out 
the truth of Marshall Field’s ctabemant 
that there is no capital safer and surer 
than specialized education. 


Ten Years’ Promotion in One « 
This is what LaSalle training has 
brought to thousands of. its members. 
ely a mail that does not tell of some- 
one who has doubled, trebled or aot 
rupled his earning power or advanc 
business and social standing. A station 
agent in a small Oklahoma town writes 
that he has become a lawyer and risen 
to an important public office; a plodding 
bookkeeper reports that he has become a 
Certified Public Accountant, an Auditor or 
aCost Accountant; a freight checker onan 
ocean dock tells thathe has risen toa man- 
with a big transportation com- 
pany;a 
to an officership | in a bank; an accountant 
to an executive with a $70, 000income, etc. 
These are uncommon successes, made 
ibleto ambitious men and women who 
ave sought the practical aid of LaSalle 
in gaining personal advancement. 


LaSalle Trained Men with Large 


The practical value of LaSalle training 
has been tested by men holding respon- 
sible positions in practically ev every Jarge 


[LASALLE | EXTENSION UNIVERSITY. 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


| Dept. 1155-R 
Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
| regarding course and service in the department I 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Ac- 
eountants, Cést Accountants, ete. 
LAW: 


Uoures) Training mining for post” g for Admission toBar and 


ger clerk has pushed himself up__ 


BUSINESSADMINISTRATION: 
and Exec Official, 


ration in this omunmne There are 364 
‘ser trained men who are doing their 


own thinking in the ARMOUR plants 
today. THE STANDARD OIL.CO. em- 
ploys 390'men who are increas: their 


ing 
power thru LaSalle help. 
Salle trained men in 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD e 


.—309 in the UNITED STATES: 


CORPORATIONS. Among the numer- 
ous companies employing 50 to 100 or more 
men whose advancement we have aided 
are the following: Western Electric Com: 
pony, int Harvester Company, 

Company, and many others, 
including all large railroad companies 
in the United States—more than 900 with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Train Anywhere by Mail 


A few hundred hours of spare time coaching by 
mail under the personal direction of LaSalle ex: 
have been sufficient to increase the earning power of 
thousands of men from Ad- 
vancement is not a ——_— problem for anyone who 
will avail himself of the abundant facilities and 
Fitter afforded members of LaSalle Extension 
niversity. We — an organization of 800 people, 
financial resources in excess of $3,000, rep- 
resentatives in all the leading cities of America, 


Mail Coupon Now 


and mail the coupon below, indicating the 
kind of position for which you would like to qualify. 
We will send full particulars about this course; also 
of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One”’— been an inspiration to more 
than 16,000 am ambitious men. 


and in the banding of all special Om for executive positions rive 
which expert letter-writing a Politicians Clubmen, ete. 
| ity is required. BUSINESS ENGLISH: GOMMERCIAL 
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"LOFTIS BROS, & CO., The House of Worth-While Gifts on Credit 


Our diamonds are distinctive in beauty, | tensive Mail Order House, we are in posi- 
of great brilliancy,setin ° (x: tion to make prices that 
le 


the latest fashionable areimpossible for other }/f 
14-K Gold mountings. concerns to meet. You |} 


With storesin leading | are invited to a account, || 


\ one-fifth down, balance 
\ in eight equal amounts, equal 
our Catalog. iy. our 
Catalog. 


Fine high- The Loftis Solitaire Diamond Cluster Ring has 
seven fine, high-grade perfect cut Diamonds. ‘The 
secret of the rare beauty of this ring lie: in the § 
perfectly matched stones, he Diamonds, set in 
— being uniform in size ae brilliancy; 
appearance of a large me: Solivaire 
conten three or four times as much. Mounting i: 


The tion Ring. 
grade t cut 

brillianc 

our Diamond experts an and skillf ally in 

moun 

The most 


Send for Your Copy of Our Christmas Catalog 


| mel es of Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
ever 44 it abe sent, all ote: rges prepaid.’ You see and examine the | 
Y Dae ty right in your own hands. [If satisfied, pay one-fifth of the purchase price and keep 
it; balance divided 7 eos ual amounts, payable monthly. 
Our Cat; 
WATCHES adjuste’ talog sizes;for menand omen. Choice of popul: 
) aire guaranteed by the = and further guaranteed by us. 
WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS. 
“TO THE CASH poyen: While our prices are lower than the cash prices by other con 
we make a discount of 8 per cent to -he buyer who desires to pay cash in full y po A & or on delivers. 
nd Rings, Solitaire $25.00 up Di.mond Cuff Links. . 
uster Ri 00. For Christmas Presents | Pen ect Clasp. 
UP! A few of the many desirable | wrist Watchos 
shown in Watches, filled 
some very le 
listed on shel at Bracelets, 
and to any price 
Popular 
“exceptional value. 


FTl National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. F892, 102 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
ME BROS & C0. iss STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


ustrates and describes all the new 17, 19, 23 


If you are:earning fifteen dollars a day don’t read this advertisement! 
Many young men are earning more than they ever made before representing Cosmopolitan 
, and five other great magazines in the'r vicinity. They get new subscriptions and secure 
. Teriewals on a new plan that is proving highly successful. ' 
. <M you are qualified to meet people, talk with them and convince them, write us today. Tell 
*. us = an = you think we may need to ii.pel us to offer you opportunity. Ask for | 
. International Magazine Company 119 West 40th Street New York 
Publishers of 


Cosmopolitan Good Housekeeping Harper’s Bazar Hearst’s Motor Motor Boating 


AVING money by mail at 4% interest with this large, safe bank 
is easily possible for you no matter where you live. 


Send today for a copy of interesting booklet ““W,’’ published 
by this bank—the oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 
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“I may—but ‘I won’t, . For’ good- 
ness’ sake leave me the last one of my 
delusions!” 

They both laughed, and be sate she was 
welcome. to her remaining. delusion. 

“Won’t you share it with me?”.’she 
said, her smile innocent enough save for 
the audacity of the red mouth, 

“Share your delusion?” 

“Yes; that, too.” 

This wouldn’t do. 
cigarette for himself. 

“T hope Vanya’s concert is a success,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s such a charming fellow— 
so considerate, so gentle—” He turned 
and looked at Marya, and his eyes 
added, ‘‘Why don’t you marry him and 
have a lot of jolly children?” 

There seemed to be in his clear eyes 
enough for the girl to comprehend some- 
thing of the question they flung at her. 

“T don’t love Vanya,” she said. 

“Of course you do!” 

“As I might love a child—yes.” 

“It strikes me,” he said, “that you’re 
passionately i in love.” 

“i! 


He lighted a 


“With yourself,” he added, smiling. 

“With you!” 

This wouldn’t do at all. The place 
slightly stifled him with its stillness, rugs 
—the odors that came from lacquered 
shapes looming dimly, flowered and golden, 
in the dusk—the aromatic scent of her 
cigarette. He said pleasantly: 

““My very best wishes are for Vanya to- 
night. Tellhimso when he returns.” He 
put on his overcoat and picked up hat 
and stick. “It’s infernally late,” he went 
on, ‘“‘and I’ve been a beast to keep you 
up. It was awfully nice of you.” 

She rose from the lounge and walked 
with him to the door. 

“Good-night,” he said cheerily; but 
she retained his hand, added her other 
to it, and put up her face. 

“Took here,” he said smilingly: “I 
can’t do that, ‘Marya. wi 

“Why can’t you?” 

Her soft breath was on his face. 

“No, I can’t,” he said curtly, but his 
voice trembled a little. 

“Why?” she whispered. 

“Because—there’s Vanya.” 

“I don’t love Vanya. I do love you.” 

“Please remember——” 

“No! I have nothing to remember.” 

“You had better try to remember 
that Vanya loves you.” 

A wave of color swept her face, and 
her hands crushed his between them. 

“You’ re wonderful!” she said. “I do 


| love you.’ 


But the tense gray look had come back 
into his face. Looking at her in sjlence, 
presently his gaze seemed to become 
remote; his absent eyes fixed on some- 
thing beyond her. When his.eyes reverted 
to her, his features remained expression- 
less, but his voice was almost tender as 
he said good-night once more. 

Her bands fell away; he opened the 
door and went out without looking back. 

And all the way home he kept repeat- 
“T’m one of those cursed, 
creeping Josephs; that’s what I am—one 
of those pepless, sanctimonious, creeping 
Josephs. And I always loathed that poor 
fish, too!” 

The next instalment of Mr. Chambers’ 

novel will be in December Cosme- - 

politan, on sale November roth. 
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ue ‘HEY have made good, these star songs— 
they are THE melodies of the season. With s- 
j her lips America sings them—with her feet she 
e dances them — loves them with her heart. Her + 
" = orchestras, jazz bands, theatres, talking machines and ed 
player-pianos—all delight in their cheering charm. | 
99 
Irresistible! Vamps your heart, your lips, your feet. It’s the star 7? 
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= where. And_thcere’s a chuckle in every line of its fen” zippy bg 
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‘‘My Baby’s Arms 


The and | hit of Ziegfeld’s New York Follies—no 
wonder “ "has ¥ 


“Lullaby Blues’’ 


Can you imagine a more bewitching walt: than “Lullaby Blues”—with 
its dreamy southern melody that just makes you, want to dance and 
dance and sing and feel happy. ‘Lullaby Blues” is as sweet an1 whole- 
some as your mother’s old lullaby tunes — spiced with some réal. 1919 
dance-pep. Get it today. 


*““Sand Dunes’’ 


Who said the desert is dry? “Sand Dunes” will saturate all the song-thirst 


Blues 


y TRhssell Robinwn you have. It’s a wonderful new song-hit with a luring oriental tune nobody 
by AL M.Kendal ore Morse can help loving. It’s a wonderful dance-lt wit :a live fox-trot rhythm nobody 
and Theodore can lielp craving. Jaz.ers—singers—EVERYBODY—all agree—“‘It’s a HIT.” 


You'll love these other beautiful Feist Songs: 


f rae “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” y.! the Campfire” i 
“Thank God You're Here, Mother “Mine” Radiance in Your Eyes” ‘ 
moon, In the © " “There's a Girl in Chateau Thierry” “The Land of Lullaby’? 
=a a= “Dreaming of a Sweet To-morrow” “Keep All Your Love for Me 
had-ows creep, ba-by One Loving Cai Down Limerick Way 
room, As the soft “When In, "Stam" “Star of tbe East.” 
“ Persian Moo: “Love, Here Is My Heart” 
GF — “ Bluin’ the Blues” “Give Me All of You”’ 
the" 
While dear Mam-my 


‘“* Make Him Forget He’s Ever Been Away” ‘‘Sing M Love's Lullab 
“Golden Gate" rin” ~ “Expectation” Siam" 


ber lit- tle bon-ey 


Instrumental Numbers 


© Leo. Feist, “ Aloma" “ Syria’ Blues” 
“Merci Beaucoup” = Blues” “Bidgety Feet’ 
“Church Street Sobbin’ renee Blossom Rag” “At the Jazz Band Ball” 
ation “Star of the Sea” 
“Lazy Daddy” Bells. of Bagdad” “ Dier-Kiss" 


On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at goc a copy, postpaid. 
Band or Orchestra, 25¢ each. 


slong, Keep a-do- ing it, 


Vamp-and sing a song, 


-Ask Your Dealer to give you a copy of ‘‘Feist Melody Ballads’’ 
—a little booklet that will give you the words and music of the 
choruses of many of the beautiful scng-hits listed above. If not 
at your dealer’s send us his name with a 2c stamp and we will 
supply you direct. 


Dout you ru-in it; 


7 
| you and hug you tight once you I:now its sciatillating charm. At t 
—— — your music gealer’s | 
| 
\ 
Feist, ‘a this \ 
‘ LS 
é 
\ 
the 
Sy Byron Gay t 
‘9 
| wrong with 
2 step__ with lots of any Feist ay 
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Be a Business Lawyer 


The man at the left is advising the officers of a 
important legal ts. He is 


Every importan 
attorney ora legally trained executive. Every day 
co arise which only a lawyer can answer. 

in in law; specialize in its application to com- 


lominating figure in business, 

aman 


The LaSalle Legal Experts 
Will Train You 


The legal staff of LaSalle ion University 
will give you a thoro training in law while you hold 
your present job—and this by mail. No need now 


for a man to give up his income to attend a resident 
school. No matter where you live, no matter what 
you are doing, you can master law by the LaSalle 
extension method. You can also qualify to act as 
legal adviser and attorney to business concerns. 

you are now dissatisfied—if you are ambitious to 
advance—law will give you your chance. Mail the 
coupon and learn all about our 


Complete University Course 


The course is intensely practical. Every otto 

thoroly covered. Text books, lectures, lesso 
quizzes, examinations, prepared by men of sational 
‘8 in great uni 1 


at the bar, the same kind of instruction you would 
get under the best men at the largest resident 
schools; and you are directed constantly by able in- 
structors who make every step clear, ing sure 
that you actually grasp every point. You graduate 
with the degree of LL. B., ready to pass the bar 
examination of any state, qualified to fill a higher 
position in business (or to practice in the courts). 

Knowledge of law es any man stronger— 
gives him an immense advantage over competition, 
puts him in line for quick advancement. And now 
—thereis no reason for any man to hesitate about 
getting a legal education when hecan doit so easily, 
at a mere fraction of the cost. of resident training. 
The tuition can be paid on easy monthly terms. 


Capitalize Spare Time 


Every week you let hours Mo a away in which you 
oye ns gaining the knowledge of law which leads 
and prestige. Why not 
ped oar om this time? Use it to master a line of 
knowledge that will surely help you to rise toa 
position of power and influence. In every commu- 
nity, in every state are men who have risen from 
small jobs to eminent success thru LaSalle training. 
Many have become executives, becauee théy had the 
specialized knowledge which enables them skillfully 
to handle difficult situations. Your opportunities are 
as good as theirs were—and in law you havea field 
with no limit in its success-making possibilities. 


Send the Coupon 


At least investigate. It will cost you nothing to 
learn all the facts about the ) Supenesaities open to 
business lawyers and about the LaSalle method of 
training. Mailing the coupon will bring all this in- 
formation without obligation upon you. And we 
will also send our famous book “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One.” This is a matter worthy of your im- 
mediate action. Sign and mail the coupon today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 1155-L 


Please send me your valuable book, *‘Ten Years’ ion 
information on your University Training in Law and your Consulting Service 
free to LaSalle students. This without obligation upon me. 


0, Illino’ 
in also 


“Playing the Game” 


It tells howa 
man accumulated $10,000 in ten years on a 
total investment of $3,000, putting in an aver- 


is a fascinating booklet. 


- of monthly. 


Playing the Game” was ori ly sold at 
percop, bs is now vas originally gold 
to anyone ambitious to ‘to financial 


ne Sor the man who 
to 


invest by a safe method. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers 


’t Grope for 
Don’t Grope for Words 

~it be brains, or automo- 
biles,o orsoap—but words are the 
rsal medium of exchange. 


acommand of English! Spend 

a few minutes daily with Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 

Practical English and Mental Efficiency. It will quickly 


Use Good English—and Win 


Enlarge Your be of Words—Use the Right 
Word in the Right. Place— = Promotion— 
Write Compelling B: 
Stories, Advertisements, 
an Engaging Conversationa 
Write for interesting Booklet ** How To Become a 
of English ;” mailed free. No agents will call on you. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 323, New York, N.Y. 


Speecher” Become 
t, etc. 


Kindred of the Dust 


(Continued from page 28) 


“T think you have the situation sized up 
jusi right.” 

Andrew Daney whirled; iis wife glanced 
up, startled, then half rose and settled back 
in her chair again, for her legs absolutely 
refused to support her. Standing at the 
foot of the three steps that led off the 
veranda was Hector McKaye! 

“T drove Donald down from The Dream- 
erie to catch the up train, and thought 
I’d drop over and visit with you a bit,” 
he explained. “I didn’t intend to eaves- 
drop, and I didn’t—very much; but since 
I couldn’t help overhearing such a per- 
tinent bit of conversation, I’ll come up and 
we'll get to the bottom of it. Keep your 
seat, Mrs. Daney.” 

The advice was unnecessary. The poor 
soul could not have left it. The Laird 
perched himself on the veranda railing, 
handed the dumfounded Daney a cigar, 
and helped himself to one. 

“Well, proceed,” The Laird com- 
manded. His words apparently were 
addressed to both, but his glance was fixed 
on Mrs. Daney—and now she understood 
full well her husband’s description of the 
McKaye look. 

“TI had finished what I had to say, Mr. 
McKaye,” Andrew Daney found courage 
to say. .. 
si So I noted, Andrew, and right well and 
forcibly you said i I'm grateful to you. 
I make no mistake, I think, if your state- 
ment wasn’t in reply to some idle tale told 
your good wife and repeated by her to 
you—in confidence, of course, as between 
man and wife.” 

“Tf you'll excuse me, Mr. McKaye, I— 
I’d rather not—discuss it!” Mary Daney 
cried breathlessly. 

“T would I did not deem it a duty to dis- 
cuss it myself, Mary. But you must realize 
that when the tongue of scandal touches 
my son, it becomes a personal matter with 
me, and I must look well for a weapon to 
combat it. You'll tell me now, Mary, 
what they’ve been saying about Donald 
and Caleb Brent’s daughter.” 

“Andrew will tell you,” she almost 
whispered, and made as if to go. But The 
Laird’s fierce eyes deterred her; she 
quailed and sat down again. 

“Andrew cannot tell me, because An- 
drew doesn’t know,” The Laird rebuked 
her kindly. “I heard him tell you not to 
tell him, that he wasn’t a gossip, and 
wouldn’t’ befoul the salt he ate by ‘being 
disloyal, or words to that effect. Is it 
possible, Mary Daney, that you prefer me 
to think you are not inspired by similar 
sentiments? Don’t cry, Mary—compose 
yourself.” 

“Tdleness is the mother of mischief, and 
since the children have grown up and left 
home, Mary hasn’t enough to keep her 
busy, » Daney explained. “So, womanlike 
and without giving sober thought to the 
matter, she’s been listening to the idle 
chattering of other idle women. Now 
‘then, my dear,” he continued, turning to 
his wife, “that suspicion you just voiced 
didn’t grow in your head. Somebody put 
it there—and God knows it found fertile 
soil, Out with it now, wife! Who’ve you 
been gossiping with?” 

“Tl name no names,” the 
woman sobbed; “but somebody told 
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contract is to be closed, a suit for damages threat- 
ened, a large claim to be adjusted, a lease to be 
cigned, or when any other serious matter involving 
law is to be acted upon. 
His judgment rules. It is to him that the or- 
ganization looks for guidance in its legal affairs 
—and he is paid a | salary or commands big fees. 
ij) 
jj 
| 
: 
4 LEARN TO USE THEM COR- 
RECTLY—PROFITABLY. Get 
| 
143B South La Salle St., Chicago — 
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J What “Acid- Mouth” Does to the Teeth 


and How PEBECO Checks It 


N its destructive action on teeth, 

“ Acid-Mouth”’ is like the drops of 
water that wear away the stone. It is 
a condition so mild that if it acted on 
the teeth only one day or one week it 
would do little or no harm. But when 
it becomes a condition of long stand- 
ing — as it does unless it is checked by 
scientific treatment — then it gradually 
weakens the hard outer enamel of the 
teeth and forces cavities through which 
germs enter and consume the soft 
interior pulp—the very life of a tooth. 
*Acid-Mouth” seems to do such serious 
damage in so many mouths that it is 


believed to be the chief cause of all 
tooth decay, and 95 in every 100 per- 
sons are said to have it. 

Now Pebeco Tooth Paste counter- 


acts “Acid-Mouth” simply by stimu- 


lating the healthy flow of normal alka- 
line saliva. It is constantly flowing 
from glands in the mouth, and its con- 
tinual play between the teeth and about 
the gums is effective in washing away 
all foreign substances that might cause 
harmful mouth acids, tartar, and other 
deposits which are believed to be re- 
sponsible for the loss of teeth early in 
life. 


OUR SIGN If OUR BOND 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth” 


Those people who have their teeth examined twice a year bya 
competent dentist and use Pebeco regularly twice a day seem to 
have the best chance of avoiding “‘ Acid-Mouth” and its harmful 
effects. There appears to be nothing on the market which will 
keep good teeth quite so white-and bright, and which has such a 
refreshing, tonic effect on the gums and the whole interior of the 
mouth. Its keen, undisguised flavor is one of its most valuable 
characteristics in the opinion of many discriminating users. 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers and 
10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
One of the Litmus Papers held in your mouth until thoroughly 
moistened will quickly tell you whether unfavorable acids exist 
there or not. And a second paper used in conjunction with the 


tooth paste will show you that Pebeco does tend to counteract 
Acid-Mouth.” 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 
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‘that somebody else was down at’ ‘the 


| the boy to do? 


SMILE SAYS 
“I Hear Clearly” 


__If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
—so do your friends. Is 
it not worth while to ‘wo see if all this embar- 
rassment can be avoiied? 350,000. persons 
are now hearing clearl by aid of the Acous- 
ticon. A New York Physician rg! “It is of 
great value. to me. i should have becn 


btained this best of all 

the aid of hearing.” We offer you 
Famous Acousticon 

For 10 days FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing 
and will try the Acousticon.” Give it a fair 


trial amid familiar surroundings—thus you 
can best tell what it will do for you. Re. 
member, however, that Acousticon 

no matter what your past experiences have 
been, send for free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 


Successor to the Gener | Acoustic Co. 
1305 Candler Building :: New York 
Canadian Adrires.» 621 New Birks Bidg., Montreal 


io) NEED NATURE FORM EXTENSION SHOE 


LAME PEOPLE 


4 

Makes both feet look alike, no matter how Short. 

Ready made shoes worn. Stylish and Secure 
Write for Booklet 


A. Cos. Siem, 748 Bergen St.. Newath, WJ. 


What becomes of the 


Law Graduates? 
Over 50% of the Law grad- 


uates never practice Law because 

they are quickly snapped up by big a adh 
is covernad by certain lowe, ond ik ls 

the day’s work is povern ain la riy 
here that the law trained man ‘‘eashes in” on his speci: |- 
It ie not rising that Be ns 

win promotion when they are 
counsel and saf: their employ: 


Let Law Help Law will increase your 
earning power because it 
makes you better 


chool home study course. 
for Free Balletin deseribing both the 
plete and Business Law courses. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


..Civil Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 
Accountant ar A 


Expert 

Engi Branches 

Heating Licht Power 
Enginee Superintendent 


Name 


Address 


Sawdust Pile the day Donald burned those 
shacks, and after he burned them he spent 
an hour in the Brent cottage, and when he 
came out he had the baby in his arms. 
When he left, the child made a great to-do | 
and called him, ‘daddy.’” 
The Laird smiled. 
“Well, Mary, what would you expect 
] Beat the child? - To my 
knowledge, he’s been robbing the candy 
department of my general store for years, 
and the tots of Port Agnew have been the | 
beneficiaries of his vandalism. He was 
born with a love of children. And would 
you convict him on the prattle of an 
innocent child in arms?” 
“Certainly not, Mr. McKaye. I under- 
stand. Well then, on Saturday night he 


sent over a complete outfit of clothing for | | 


the child, with a note in the bundle——” | 
“Hm-m-m.” 
“And then somebody. remembered that 
the child’s name is Donald.” 
“How old is that child, Mrs. Daney?” 
She considered. 
“As I recall it, he’ll be three years old 
in October.” 

- “Since you’re a married woman, Mrs. 
Daney,” The Laird began, with old- 
fashioned deprecation for the blunt Jan- 
guage he was about to employ, “you'll 
admit that the child wasn’t found behind 
one of old. Brent’s cabbages. This is. the 
year 1916.” 

But Mrs. Daney anticipated him. 
“They’ve figured it out,” she inter- | 
rupted, “and Donald was home from 


| college for the holidays in 1912.” 


“So he was,” The Laird replied com- 
placently. “I'd forgotten. So that alibi 
goes by the board. What else now? Does 
the child resemble my son?” 

“Nobody knows. Nan Brent doesn’t 
receive visitors, and she hasn’t been up- 
town since before the child was born.” 

“Ts that all, Mary?” 

* All I have heard so far.” 

Old Hector was tempted to tell her that, 
in his opinion, she had heard altogether 
too much, but his regard for her husband 
caused him to refrain. 

“it's little enough, and yet it’s a great 
deal,” he answered. “You'll be kind 
enough, Mary, not to carry word of this 
idle gossip to The Dreamerie. I should 
regret that very much.” 

She flushed with the knowledge that, 
although he forgave her, still he distrusted 
her and considered a warning necessary. 
However, she nodded vigorous acceptance | 
o! his desire, and immediately he changed 
the topic. While, for him,. the quiet 
pleasure he had anticipated in the visit had ; 
not materialized and he longed to leave at 
once, for Daney’s sake he remained for tea. 
When he departed, Mrs. Daney ran to her 
room and found surcease fronr her distress | 
in tears, while her husband sat out on the 
veranda smoking one of The Laird’s fine 
cigars, his embarrassment considerably 
alleviated by the knowledge that his 
imprudent wife had received a lesson that 
should last for the remainder of her life. 

About eight o’clock, his wife called him 
to the telephone. The Laird was on the’ 
wire. 

“In the matter of the indiscreet young 
lady in the store, Andrew,” he ordered, 
“do not dismiss her or reprimand her. 


The least said in such cases is soonest |W 


mended,” } 
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“* Lashneen heeps my eyelashes and eye- 
brows looking so beautiful my friends 
often remark about it.”’ 

—SYLVIA BREAMER 


Beautiful Lashes 


that add bewitching beauty to the eyes 
will be yours if you will use Lashneen 
each night. Lasineen stimulates the 
growth of your lashes naturally. Makes 
them luxuriant, even and silky. The 
change will delight and satisfy you. 


AXSHWEEN 


Original 

Eyelash Beautifier 

is a secret Japanese formula. Famous 
Stage, film and society beauties use and 
endorse it. Lashneen will do for you what 
it did for Sylvia Breamer. Begin using it 
tonight. At drug stores, 25 and 50 cents. 
The 50 cent box contains three times as 
much asthe 25 centsize. If your druggist 
cannot supply you, write direct. 


Druggist—Lashneen has a large sale. 
If you have not stocked it, write us. 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 6, Phila:,Pa 


When help i is nit and work is plentiful house- 
hold cuties e a drudgery until you 
install this economic 


Caloric 


FIRELESS COOK STOVE 
Cooks the whole meal without attention, thot. 
or worry. Makes the cheapest cuts of meat 
tender and delicious, cooks everything thoroly 
and appetizingly. The Caloricis the first and original 
fireless cooker. has the mostmodern 
most lasting qualities and is the most necessa: 
saving device for any kitchen. Write for fu 1 infor- 
mation on the Caloric way and its ma 
features. On salein 10,000 stores, If our 
not handle them send us his name and add: 


‘dealer does 


Meng Bl Chicas, 


An Excellent Tonic tor 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


HONIC’S 
BALDPATE 
HAIR TONIC 


FAILS 


Now d strengthens the fol- 
ana and the growth 
lieves the scalp of 


air light ond fufty 
10c for Trias Size 
Applications at the better 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 


Reg. on US: Gold by all druggists or send $1.00 
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that fact, There is nothing to step you from gettirg | 
the law training that wis! help you forge ahead if you 
will devote but a part of your spore time to reading | 
I IN ~INE K UCCESS 
Explain how I can 
for the position check a . 
Business Manager ...Automobile Engineer 
...Cert. Fublic Accountant ......Steam Engineer 
...General Education Engineer 
... High School Grauuate .-..Mechanical Engineer | 
Western Union Courses ..... 
‘elenhone Engincer itor unhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tio! G ri zioss. is hizhly 
|b 
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“What. an extraordinary man Mr. 

Edison is, He perfects his phonograph 

to a point where its realism is astound- 

ing. Then he determines to make 

each Edison Phonograph, even the 

least costly, an attractive piece of fur- 

niture. Instead of the usual dentist- 

like looking cabinet, his designers 

have succeeded in putting the char- 

acter and feeling of the best periods 

into his phonograph cases, These 

graceful and artistic productions will 

be hailed with delight by all who 

can afford them, and will cause Mr. 

Edison’s new phonograph to be re- 

ceived in many houses where :less 

worthy machines have not been wel- 

i comed heretofore.” 
Jew 


This interior shows the Chippendale Cabinet. There 
other Edison Period Phonagrephs, 


HIS letter comes from the best drawn the very natural conclusion 
"View house in all England. Its that they can be afforded by only the 
writer is England's greatest authority fortunate few. This is absolutely con- 
on furniture. Praise from Lady Ran- trary to the fact. Mr. Edison has 
dolph Churchill is the Old World's _ placed authentic period cabinets with- 
stamp of approval on Mr. Edison’s in the reach of every one. He has 
adaptations of Europe's richest fur- sae that a period cabinet be de- 
niture treasures. veloped for each New Edison,—even 

A reading of her letter, however, the lowest-priced models. ; f 
shows that Lady Churchill has been These wonderful instrumentsin their 
led by her furniture-knowledge into a beautiful cases are pictured and de- 
misconception. So artistically con- scribed in our new book, “Edison and 
ceived, so exquisitely made are these Music.” Write for it. _Thomas A. 


olde Edison Period Cabinets that she has Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. - 
Lay “The Phonograph with a Soul" 
inston 
Secretary for War in the Briti ‘The New Edison, as « musical instrument, is also distinctive from all 
ister-in: There is_absolutel difference between the 
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The Best Pick-Me-Up 
The very best Pick-Me-Up in the world when you are tired 
is a cup. of good hot Coffee. You can make it —’ 
—just as quickly as you can 
pour on the water—if you use 
Coffee—and 
then, too, you know it is pure, 


genuine coffee. Try it for iced- 
coffee—dissolves in cold water. 


G. Washington's 


‘Made in 


the cu 


at the table”’ 


COFFEE 


TRAFFIC Expern § 
Oneconcern paid $15,000,000in one year forfreight. Many 


pay $1,000,000 or more. Millions are wasted annually be- 
cause of ignorance of cheapest ways to ship. Youcan bea 


traffic expe p losses—make big — for yourself. 


nto this hi 
Learn at Home—Book Free 
profitable work. Learn at home in spare. time through 
our Actual Prac-ice Method. Simple, easy to ite quick for Free 
ook te.ling about Traffic work. its opportunit'es, and can learn. 


American Commerce Ass’n, Dept. 9611, 206 S. Wabash, Chicago 


Boyd Sylabic System—written with only nine characters 


jotes.”” practi 
al learned in 30 byl of home study, veiling spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free. address 


Schools, 939 Unity Building, Chicago, WM. 


We advise the 


11§ Devonshive St. 
Boston 


are making a Specialty of 


U.S.Government Bonds 


and are preparéd, at any time, 
to buy or sell large or small lots 


We have prepared a circular on 
investment securities which we shall 


be glad to send you on request 


Kadder,Peahbody &Co. 


17 Wall Street 
New York 
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“Very well, sir.’ 

“ Good- night, Andrew.” 

“Good-night,. sir.” 

“Poor man!” 
up. “He’s thought of nothing else’ since 
he heard about it; it’s a canker in his 
heart. 
the fact that he’s being talked about—and 
watched—by the idle and curious, in order 
that he. may bear himself accordingly. 
He’d probably misunderstand my motives, 
however.” 


IX 


Durinc the week, Mary Daney re- 
frained from-broaching the subject of that 


uncomfortable Sunday afternoon, where- 


fore her husband realized she was thinking 
considerably about it and, as a result, was 
not altogether happy. Had he suspected, 
however,- the trend her thoughts were 
taking, he would have been greatly per- 
turbed. Momentous thoughts rarely racked 
Mrs. Daney’s placid and somewhat bovine 
brain, but once she became possessed with 
the notion that Nan Brent was the only 
human being possessed of undoubted pow- 
er to create or suppress a scandal which 
some queer feminine intuition warned her 
impended, the more firmly did she become 
convinced that it was her Christian duty 
to call upon Nan Brent and strive to 
present the situation in a common-sense 
light to that erring young woman. 

Having at length attained to this resolu- 
tion, a subtle peace settled over Mrs. Dan- 
ey, the result, doubtless, of a consciousness 
of virtue regained, since she was about to 
right a wrong to which she had so thought- 
lessly been a party. Her decision had almost 
peen reached when her husband, coming 
home for luncheon at noon on Saturday, 
voiced the apprehension which ha har- 
assed him during the week. 

“Donald will be home from the woods 
to-night,’ he announced, in troubled tones. 
“T do hope he’ll not permit that .big heart 
of his to lead him into further kindnesses 
that will be misunderstood by certain 
people in case they héar of them. I have 
never known a man so proud and fond of a 
son as The Laird is of Donald.” 

“Nonsense!” his wife replied com- 
placently. ‘The Laird has forgotten all 
about it.” 

“Perhaps. Nevertheless, he will watch 
his son, and if, by any chance, the boy 
should visit the Sawdust Pile——”’ 

“Then it will be time enough to worry 
about him, Andrew. In the mean time, 
it’s none of our business, dear. Eat your 
luncheon and don’t think about it.” 

He relapsed into moody silence. When 
he had departed for the mill office, how- 
ever, his wife’s decision had been reached. 
Within the hour she was on her way to the 
Sawdust Pile, but as she approached 
Caleb Brent’s garden gate, she observed, 
with a feeling of gratification, that, after 
"all, it was not going to be necessary for her 
to be seen entering the house or leaving it. 
Far up the strand she saw a woman and a 


.| little child sauntering. 


Nan Brent looked up at the sound of 
footsteps crunching the shingle, identified 
Mrs. Daney at a glance, and turned her 
head instantly, at the same time walking 
slowiy away at right angles, in order to 
obviate a meeting. To her surprise, Mrs. 
Daney also changed her course, and Nan, 
observing this out of th> corner of her eye, 


‘Daney sighed, as he hung : 


I wish I dared indicate to Donald” 


‘1 
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CLEVELAND SIX 


Distinctive Car of the Year 


In hundreds of cities and tewns from coast to coast, crowds—literally 
owds— have viewed the new Cleveland Six, admired it and proclaimed it the 
stinctive car of the year in Motordom, a car certain to dominate its field. 


Dealers drove their sample cars from the 
‘tory, hundreds of them, across any and 
ary kind of roads and long distances, and 
every letter and wire reporting those trips 
*re was a ringing note of delight, exulta- 
n and satisfaction. The Cleveland Six 
s everything and more than they had 
vected. And, knowing the men responsible 
/it and building it, they had expected much. 


The Cleveland Six brings the same report 
jim those buyers who have been fortunate 
ough to secure early deliveries. They write 


of its power which takes the loaded car flying 
over hills. They write of its flexibility, how 
quickly it steps out to speed. And they write 
of its comfort. Many say it is the easiest 
riding car they have ever sat in. All praise 
the beauty of the car, its graceful, dignified 
lines and the excellence of its finish. 


The Cleveland Six touring car, seating five, 
and the roadster, seating three, are upholstered 
in the best quality heavy hand-buffed leather 
and all equipment and fittings are of like char- 
acter. The price is only $1385, f. 0. b. factory. 


A leading automobile distributing hose in every principal city is now showing the 
Cleveland Six. You will feel rewarded for seeing the car and finding out all about it at once. 


Models and Prices 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 


-leveland Autombile Co. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passengers) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Make this a 
Winter 


Kun away from the snow, the cold and the 
coal bills, to where you may play golf and polo— 
where you may ride horseback, or motor over 
perfect highways. 

The sunshine, the bracing air, will help repair 
the wear of work and worry. 

You may live at resort hotels, inland or beside 
‘a summer sea. Or occupy your own bungalow. 
En route visit the National Parks, National Mon- 
uments, and other winter resorts. See Hawaii, too. 

Ask for booklets ‘‘California for the Tourist’® and 
**Hawaii.’’ Let the local ticket agent help plan your trip 
—or apply to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Ofice—or 
address nearest Travel Bureau, United States Railroad 
Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., vagy 143 


Liberty St., New York City: 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Please indicate the places you wish to see en route. 


I Am “Cash Woven” 


And Can Be Sewn onAll the Family Linen 


Marking ink looks un- 
sightly on wearing apparel 
and household linens. Your 
name can be woven in red, 

black, orange OF white. 
a fine 


‘Your indiy ‘idual orders filled in 
a week thru your dealer or, write 
ug direct for samples of wove. 
nates, frillings, .et ~ 
and order blank: ames 
ter do doz., $1.25 for 


CASH. lid. 6 60 Chestnut St. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Write 
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| convinced that she had read her visitor’s 
.mind aright, for Mrs. Daney flushed 


‘in which I find myself in Port Agnew, Mrs. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION - 


Proceed, Mrs. Daney.” 


_ his father’s place in the business. Then he 


last Saturday night, Mr. McKaye sent 
| over some clothing for the boy——” 


10 


took up the trail,” Nan interrupted bitter- 
Send your name now. Tell us which of 
| Cadies’ or men’s). 


Harold Lachman Co., 12N. Michigan Av. "Dept. 1048 chicago. 


— 


dropped her apronful of drift woog and. 
turned to face her visitor. 
“Good afternoon, Miss Brent. May 
speak to you for a few minutes?” i 
“Certainly, Mrs. Daney.”’ 
Mrs. Daney nodded condescendingly 
and sat down on the white sand. oe. 
“Be seated, Miss Brent, if you please.” | 
“Well, perhaps if we sit: down, we will be 
less readily recognized at a distance.” 
Nan replied smilingly, and was instantly 


slightly. ‘‘Suppose,” the girl suggested 
gently, “that you preface what you have 
to say by calling me ‘Nan.’ You knew 
me well enough to call me that in an earlier 
and happier day, Mrs. Daney.”’ 

“Thank you, Nan. I shall accept your 
invitation and dispense with formality.” ri 
She hesitated for a beginning, and Nan, 
observing her slight embarrassment, was 
gracious enough to aid her by saying: 

“T dare say your visit has something 
to do with the unenviable social position 


Daney, for I cannot imagine any other 
possible interest in me to account for it. 
So you may be quite frank. I’m sure 
nothing save a profound sense of duty 
brought you here, and I am prepared to 
listen.” This was a degree of gracious- 
ness the lady had not anticipated, and it 
put her at her ease immediately. 
“T’ve called to talk to you about Donald 
McKaye,” she began abruptly. * 
“At the solicitation of whom?” 
“Nobody.” Mrs. Daney sighed. “It 
was just an idea of mine.” 7 
“Ah—I think I prefer it ‘that way. 


“Young Mr. McKaye is taduly inter- 
ested in you, Nan—“at least, that is the 
impression of a mitiber of people in Port 
Agnew.” 

“I object to tie use of the adverb 
‘unduly’ in connection with Mr.. Donald’s 
interest in my father and me. But no 
matter. Since Port Agnew has no interest 
in me, pray why, Mrs. Daney, should I 
have the slightest interest. in the impres- 
sions of these people you refer to and whose | 
volunteer representative you appear to 
be?” 

“There! I knew you would be of- 
fended!” Mrs. Daney cried, with a depre- 
catory shrug. “I’m sure I find this a 
most difficult matter to discuss, and I 
assure you, I do not desire to appear 
offensive.” 

“Well, you are; but I can stand it, and 
whether I resent it or not cannot be a 
matter of much: import to you or. the 
others. And I'll try not to be disagree- 
able. Just why did you come to see me, 
Mrs. Daney?” 

“T might as well speak plainly, Miss 
Brent. Donald McKaye’s action in rid- 
ding the Sawdust Pile of your neighbors 
has occasioned comment. It appears that 
this was his first official act after assuming 


visited you and your father for an hour, and 


| your child, whom it appears you have 


named Donald, called him ‘daddy.’ Then, 


“Whereupon the amateur detectives 


ly. “And you heard of it immediately.” 
“His father heard of it also,” Mrs. 
Daney continued. “It worries him.” 
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She Comfort Car 
| 


MAN who buys the Hupmobile 

on the strength of what he has 
heard of it, is naturally led to expect a 
great deal from his car. 


And haven’t you always heard owners 
of The Comfort Car express unusual 
satisfaction with the way it lives up to 
its high character ! 


The reason the Hupmobile has this 
splendid endorsement is that buyers 
actually do find it exceeds their ex- 
pectations in power and performance, 
economy, and appetite for hard work. 


Hupmobile 
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Film 
on Teeth 


Is What Discolors— 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High 
Dental Authorities 


\ Millions of Teeth Are Wrecked by It 


eo That slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the 
; major tooth destroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. : 

It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The toothbrush 
does not end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 
it. So millions find that teeth discolor and decay despite their 
daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid, 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So brushin g does not save the teeth 
: if it leaves that film around them. 

After years of searching, dental science has found a way 

to combat film. For daily use it is embodied in a dentifrice 

called Pepsodent. 

3 Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory tests. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its constant use. 
And we supply. a 10-Day Tube to anyone who asks. Thus 

a, — homes have now come to employ this scientific 


denti 
Your Tube is Waiting 
Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the 


\ coupon forit. Then note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
~ Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. You will be amazed at these 
ten-day results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


But Pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
seemed impossible. 

Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless activating 
method. Because of patents it is found in Pe psodent alone. 


For your own sake and your children’s sake we urge imme- 
diate trial. Compare the results with your present methods. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 789, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for a 
 10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
ee ee the slimy film. See how the teeth 

| whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
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“It should not. He should have-morel 


faith in his son, Mrs. Daney.” ' 
“He is a father, my dear, very Pam 
his son, very devoted to him, and earfully 
ambitious for Donald’s future.” 
“And you fear that I may detract from 


the radiance of that future? Is that it?’§ 


“Tn plain English,” | the worthy lady 
replied brutally, “it is.’ 

“T see your point of view very readily, 
Mrs. Daney. Your apprehensions are 


ridiculous—almost pathetic. Don Mc- 
Kaye’s great sympathy is alone responsible % 
for his hardihood in noticing me, and he is @ 
so much too big for Port Agnew that it isno 7 


wonder his motives are misunderstood. 
However, I am sorry his father is worried. 


We have a very great respect for The Laird; ; 


indeed, we owe him a debt of gratitude, 


and there is nothing my father or I would 


not do to preserve his peace of mind.” 


“The talk will die out, of course, unless 


something should occur to revive it, Miss 


Brent—I mean, Nan. But it would be , 
just like Donald. McKaye to start a 


of this gossip. He doesn’t care a farthifg 


‘for what people think or say, and he.is tho 


young to realize that one must pay sowie 
attention to public opinion. You realize 
that, of course.” 

“T ought to, Mrs. Daney. I think I 


have had some experience of public opin- 


ion,’’ Nan replied sadly. 
“Then, should Donald McKaye’s im- 
pulsive sympathy lead him to—er——”’ 


“You mean that I am to discourage him 


in the event——” 


“Precisely, Miss Brent. For hisdather. 


sake.” 


“Not to mention. your i- ji 


tion. Precisely, Mrs. f 
Mary Daney’s tered. 


“T have trusted to your honor, Nan— | 
although I didn’t say so in the beginning— § 


not to mention my visit or this interview 
to a living soul.” 


“My ‘honor!’” Nan’s low, bitter laugh is 


raked the Daney nerves like a rasp. “I 


think, Mrs. Daney, that I may be de- | 


pended upon to follow my. own inclina- 


tions in this matter. I suspect you have § 


been doing some talking yourself and may 
have gone too far, with the result that you 
are hastening now, by every means in your 
power, to undo whatever karm, real or 
fancied, has grown out of your lack of 
charity.” 

“Nan, I beg of you——” 

“Don’t! You have no right to beg any- 


‘thing of me. I am not unintelligent and 


neither am I degraded. I think I possess a 
far keener conception of my duty than do 
you or those whom you have elected to 
represent; hence I regard this visit as an 
unwarranted impertinence. One word 
from me to Donald McKaye——”’ 

TerrorsmotetheSamaritan. Skeclasped 
her hands; her lips were pale and trembling. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” she pleaded, 
“vou wouldn’t’ breathe a word to him, 
would you? Promise me you'll say 
nothing. How could I face my husband 
if—if—” She began to weep. 


“T shall promise nothing,” Nan replied © 


sternly. 

“But I only came for his father’s sake, 
you cruel girl!” 

“Perhaps his father’s case is safer in my 
hands than in yours, Mrs. Daney, and 
safest of all in those of his son.” 


The outcast of Port Agnew rose, filled | 


her apron with the driftwood she had 


dof 
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This is the Post-War Maxwell; it gives 
you next year’s car today 


HE Great War had an asset 

side. It made engineers 

keener. It taught newthings 
about automobiles. Many of the 
great improvements made in car 
design during the war period may 
now be found in the Post-War 
Maxwell. Note these: 


1. A new type front axle (Elliott) 
which gives a castering effect to steering. 

2. A new type rear axle—heavier, and makes 
the car cling to the road. 

3. Afinished electric system; well nigh faultless. 

4. A larger radiator with more pleasing lines. 

5. New design full crown fenders with wire 
edge reinforcing. 

6. Gas tank now in the rear; vacuum feed. 

7. Larger service brakes; emergency brake now 
on transmission—European type. 

8. Engine efficiency increased to new point by 
addition of Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn. 

9. Two-bulb headlights, decreasing draw on 
storage battery; steering post more rigid; warning 


‘button in center of wheel; all switches and but- 


tons grouped in a single unit. 
10. Alluring new lines from radiator to gas tank. 


These mark great strides in car mak- 
ing, and they literally have been woven 
into that wonderful Maxwell chassis de- 
signed 5 years ago, and of which more 
than 300,000 have been built to date. 

When the public steps up and pays out 
$200,000,000 for this one model Maxwell 


More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Limited, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


you can readily understand the 
sincerity, the soundness. the ex- 
‘perience of years that have been 
put into this great car. 


A Maxwell of the war period is 
worth agreat deal today. (Try and 
buy one!) 

Consider what this Post-War 
Maxwell must be worth wih au 
these distinguishing improvements. 

To date, dealers have ordered more 
than $100,000,000 worth of these Post- 
War Maxwells. 

More than this amount can not be 
made, though eight great plants, covering 
250 acres, employing 12,000 men, and 
utilizing a capital that runs into many, 
many millions of dollars, work ceaselessly 
to produce them. Obviously there will 
not be enough Maxwells to go around 

Many dealers are taking orders—even 
at this unprecedented date—for delivery 
next April. 

Whether you are going to buy a car 
now or next spring it behooves you to 
look over this Post-War Maxwell and 
note what has been accomplished in fine 
engineering during and since the war. 

It you buy a Post-War Maxwell you 
are getting next year’s car today. 
$985 f.o.b. Detroit. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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An Important 
Announcement to 


Cosmopolitan’s 
Readers 


Concerning 
Samuel Merwin. | 
EADERS of Cosmopolitan 


who like Samuel Merwin 

and are anxious to ob- 

tain the HenryCalverly 

series in book-form will be de- 

lighted to learn that the “Henry 

the Ninth” stories have been 

novelized by Mr. Merwin in three 

_ volumes, Temperamental Henry 

and Henry is Twenty and The 
Passionate Pilgrim. 

TEMPERAMENTAL HEN- 
RY tells of the boyhood of Henry 
Calverly—of the heart-burnings, 
the misunderstandings, the mis- 
takes, the wanton impulses of the 
youngster disclosing the first sign 
of genius. 

HENRY IS TWENTY takes 
you through the impassioned 
youth of Henry Calverly—the 
petty loves, the struggles, the 
mad, half-formed hopes and fears 
of budding genius. 

“f And the third book, just issued, 
\. THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM, 
tells of the next phase in the de- 

<.. velopment of Henry’s career, of 
fruition of his genius, into the 

nhood of<the. boy and the 

youth that Cosmepolitan Maga- 
zine readers have learned to love. 

Mr. Merwin’s three books, bound 
in uniform style, are now on sale 
at every important book-store. 
But if your. book-seller by any 
chance should not have them, ow- 
ing to their ready sale, which soon 
exhausts the supply, we will be 
happy to send any one of them to 
you on receipt of the price, which 
is $1.75, including transportation 
by -parcels-post. You can order 


all three books in uniform bind- 
ing, in a box, for your library. 
Price, $5.25, delivered to any ad- 
dress by The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolisand New York. 


lifted his hat, and. greeted her 


gathered, and called to her child. As the 
little fellow approached,-Mrs. Daney so far 
forgot her perturbation as to look at him 
keenly and decide, eventually, that he bore 
not the faintest resemblance to Donald 
McKaye. 

“T’m sure, Nan, you will not be heartless 
enough to tell Donald McKaye of my visit 
to you,” she pleaded, as the girl started 
down the beach. 

“You have all the assurance of respec- 
tability, dear Mrs. Daney,” Nan answered 
carelessly. 

“You shall not leave me until you 
promise to be silent!” Mary Daney cried 
hysterically, and rose to follow her. 

“T think you had better go, Mrs. Daney. 
I am quite familiar with the figure of The 
Laird since his retirement; he walks round 
the ‘bight with his dogs every afternoon for 
exercise, and, if Iam not greatly mistaken, 
that is he coming down the beach.” 

Mrs. Daney cast a terrified glance in the 
direction indicated. A few hundred yards 
up the beach she recognized The Laird, 
striding briskly along, swinging his stick, 
and with his two English setters romping 
beside him. With a final despairing, 
“Please, Nan; please do not be cruel!” 
she fied, Nan Brent smiling mischievously 
after her stout retreating form. 

“T have condemned you to the horrors of 
uncertainty,” the girl soliloquized. ‘How 
very, very stupid you are, Mrs. Daney, to 
warn me to protect him! As if I wouldn’t 
lay down my life to uphold his honor! 
Nevertheless, you dear old bungling busy- 
body, you are absolutely right, although I 
suspect no altruistic reason carried you 
forth on this uncomfortable errand.” 

Nan had heretofore, out of the bitter- 
ness of her life, formed the opinion that 
brickbats were for the lowly, such as she, 
and bouquets solely for the great, such as 
Donald McKaye. Now, for the first time, 
she realized that human society is organ- 
ized in three strata—high, mediocre, and 
low, and: that when a mediocrity has 
climbed to the seats of the mighty, his 
fellows strive to drag him back, down to 
their own ignoble level—or lower. To 
Nan, child of poverty, sorrow, and solitude, 
the world had always appeared more or 
less incomprehensible, but this afternoon, 
as she retraced her slow steps to the Saw- 
dust Pile, the old dull pain of existence had 
become more complicated and acute with 
the knowledge that the first ray of sun- 
light that had entered her life in three 
years was about to be withdrawn; and at 
the thought, tears, which seemed to well 
from-her lieart rather than from her eyes, 
‘coursed down her cheeks and a sob broke 
through her clenched lips. 

Her progress homeward, what with the 
heavy bundle of driftwood in her apron 
impeding her stride, coupled with the 
necessity for frequent pauses.to permit her 


-‘||child to catch up with her, was necessarily - 


slow—so slow, in fact, that presently she 
heard quick footsteps behind her and, 
turning, beheld Hector McKaye. He 


pleasantly. 


““Good-afternoon, Miss Nan. That is a 


|\heavy burden of driftwood you carry, my 


dear. Here—let me relieve youofit. I’ve 
retired, you know, and the necessity for 
finding something todo— Bless my soul, 
jthe girl’s crying!” He paused,. hat in 
hand, and gazed at her with f frank concern. 
' She met his look bravely. 


Cosinopolitan for ‘November, 


“Thank you, Mr. McKaye. 
not bother about it.” 

“Oh, but I shall bother,” he ans 
“Remove your apron, girl, and I’ll tit 
wood up in it and carry it home for youd”: 

Despite her distress, she smiled. 

“You’re such an old-fashioned gentle- 
man,” she replied, “So very much like 
your son—I mean, your son is so very much 
like you.” 

“That’s better. I think I enjoy the 
compliment more when you put it that 
way,” he answered. “Do not stand there 
holding the wood, my girl. Drop it,” 

She obeyed and employed her right 
hand, thus freed, in wiping the telltale 
tears from her sweet face. 

“JT have been lax in neighborly solici- 
tude,” TheLaird continued. ‘“Imust send 
you over a supply of wood from the box 
factory. We have more waste than we can 
use in the furnaces. Is this your little man, 
Nan? Sturdy little chap, isn’t he? Come 
here, bub, and let me heft you.” 

He swung the child from the sands, and, 


while pretending to consider carefully the . 


infant’s weight, he searched the cherubic 
countenance with a swift, appraising glance. 

“Healthy little rascal,” he continued, 
and swung the child high in the air two or 
three times, smiling paternally as the latter 
screamed with delight. “How. do you 
like that, eh?” he demanded, as he set the 
boy down on the sand again. 

“Dood!” the child replied, and gazed up 
at The Laird yearningly. ‘Are you my 
daddy?” 

But The Laird elected to disregard the 
pathetic query and busied himself gather- 
ing up the bundle of driftwood, nor did he 
permit his glance to rest upon Nan Brent’s 
flushed and troubled face. Tucking tHe 
bundle under one arm and taking Nan’s 
child on the other, he whistled to his dogs 
and set out for the Sawdust Pile, leaving 


the girl to follow behind him. He pre-» 
ceded -her through the gate, tossed the * 


driftwood on a small pile in the yard, and 
turned to hand her the apron. 

“You are not altogether happy, poor 
girl!” he said kindly. “I’m very sorry. 
I want the people in my town to be happy.” 

“T shall grow accustomed to it, Mr. 
McKaye,” Nan answered. “To-day, I 
am merely a-little more depressed than 
usual. Thank you so much for carrying 
the wood. You are more than kind.” 

His calm, inscrutable gray glance roved 
over her, noting her beauty and her sweet- 
ness, and the soul of him was troubled. 

“Ts it something you could confide in 
an old man?” he queried gently. “You 
are much neglected, and I—I understand 
the thoughts that must come to you some- 
times. Perhaps you would be happier 
elsewhere than in Port Agnew.” 

“Perhaps,” she replied dully. 

“Tf you could procure work—some pro- 
fession to keep. your mind off your trou- 
bles—I have some property in Tacoma— 
suburban lots with cottages on them.” 
The Laird grew confused and embarrassed 
because of the thought that was in the back 
of his mind, and was expressing himself 
jerkily and in disconnected sentences. 
“T do not mean—I do not offer charity, for 
I take it you have had enough insulis— 
well, you and your father could occupy one 
of those cottages “at whatever you think 
you could afford to pay, and I would be 
happy to advance you any funds you 
might need until’ you—could—that is, af 
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